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PREFACE. 



I offer you, dear reader, only humble chronicles. 
They are of the quiet and still life of a country 
parish. I have set them down without any attempt 
at fine writing, trusting to nothing more than their 
truthfulness and simplicity t6 interest you. 

You will find in these pages the observations 
of one whose walk has been for a long time in 
rustic quietudes — among those earnest and sincere 
souls that gather, every Sabbath, in simple country 
churches. You will find, too, as you read on, that 
human hearts a*re essentially the same under all 
conditions — the same motives, whether of ambition, 
love, selfishness, or hatred, swaying them within the 
precincts of a village circle as within the ,walls of 
a wealthy and populous town. 

0* 



4 PREFACE. 

Whatever may bo the moral of the whole, the 
sympathizing reader will find it stamped plainly 
enough on every page. If, however, any one feeling 
is intentionally inculcated above any other, it is 
that of love one for another. Without this there 
is no charity ; and without charity we are destitute 
of all the virtues that are really worth possessing. 

That the book may succeed in awakening the 
interest of even a few, and, still further, in warming 
ever so little the better natures of all, is the single 
and sincere wish of 

THE AUTHOR. 
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OUR PARISH, 



CHAPTER I. 



THE STAGE COACH. 



On a dull, and dreary day in November, while the 
winds were shouting in their shrill voices from the boughs 
of the trees which they had rifled of their leaves, and 
running mad races along the roadsides and across the 
bleak pastures and uplands, the stage coach was toiling 
slowly over the New England hills that heralded a little 
village that slept within their bosom. 

It was already mid-afternoon. The sun had been 
obscured quite all the day, and the atmosphere was 
heavy with the breaths of a brewing storm. Every 
indication had been given of the setting in of an early 
winter. The stubble lands along the winding old country 
roads looked bare and desolate ; and the trees that had, 
only a few weeks before, flung down dark and rich shad- 
ows over the stone walls, for the comfort of the traveller, 
were now denuded and shivering. 
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The stage coach continued the monotonous creaking of 
its leathern springs, and the same tiresome rattle of ita 
heavy wheels, while ever and anon the patient driver 
spoke his cheerful chirrup to his horses, beguiling himself 
of his tediousness by the snatch of a whistle or a song. 

Within the coach there were four passengers. One 
of them — with whom this history will have especially to 
do — was to appearance quite a young man, perhaps 
twenty-four or five years of age, with a finely-expressive 
countenance, and a general bearing that had not failed to 
challenge the admiration of his fellow-travellers since the 
moment he became of their number. The other three 
were of the same sex, and appeared to be journeying on 
beyond the village where the coach was about to halt 
temporarily. One of them was an object of special notice 
and pity, inasmuch as he was a man with a silvery head, 
and appeared to be very much intoxicated. It was evi- 
dent, too, from the manners he still labored to exhibit, 
-that his breeding had been much above the standard he 
had at this time reached; some untoward accident of 
fortune, or some strong and steady temptation, having 
succeeded in fastening the chain and ball to his character, 
which he dragged about after him in a weak and wea- 
risome way that was even more than pitiful. The others 
answered his pointless inquiries, or slightingly acknowl- 
edged his empty observations, sometimes smiling at his 
strange drollery in spite of themselves, yet always pitying 
the sight of a reduced and disabled intellect. 
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The old man had attempted conversation several times 
with the younger one whom I have alluded to, now em- 
ploying humor and badinage to draw him out from his 
reserve, and now putting him inquiries of a direct nature, 
that few men of ordinary civility would have refused to 
answer. 

It appeared that, during the ride, the elder man had 
ascertained from the other that he was a clergyman ; more 
than this, that he was at that time on his way to fulfil an 
engagement he had recently entered into with a country 
parish ; and, still more than that, that the very next village 
to which the stage coach would bring them was the one 
where his services for an entire year had been secured. 
Forthwith, therefore, the latter rose in the other's esteem. 
Despite the old man's insensibility to what was due him- 
self, he seemed to have an instinctive knowledge of what 
was, in this case at least, due to another, and began to 
show a sense of respect one would hardly have looked 
for in a man in just his unfortunate condition. 

" My father was a minister," finally broke out the old 
man, after he had indulged in a long and drowsy pause. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the other ; " where was he settled ? " 

"Well — well, sir — just now I can't tell you ;" all this 
was spoken very slowly, and with the greatest effort at 
deliberation ; " but 'twas a good ways off from Acre, I can 
tell you. May be you never was in that part of the 
country." 

"Very likely. But how long has he been dead?" he 
continued, growing interested in the confession. 
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"It's — it's full twenty years, sir," answered the old 
man. " Yon was nothing more than a baby when he died. 
I was a trifle younger than I am, too. I wasn't exactly 
what you see me now, neither." 

A misty memory seemed to swim over the surface of 
his heart, and he felt that tears were sailing about in his 
eyes. But the memory had much of light braided in with 
its darker colors, for it gave him quite as much joy a3 
sadness to live it over again. He went on, partly in a. 
half soliloquy, and some of the time looking the young 
clergyman in the face. 

" Yes, my poor father's dead — dead ! I sometimes 
think I helped shorten his days for him, for he wanted me 
to follow the same calling he had chosen. Me! — just 
look at it — and here I am ! No, no, sir ; it was a lucky 
thing that I never was guilty of disgracing not only my- 
self, but that profession besides. I should have had every 
thing to answer for — more than I feel I've got now." 

a You have been in some business, I conclude ? " asked 
the clergyman, pitying him more than ever. 

" Business ? O, yes, sir ; thafs what I have. I may 
say — I may say I've done business enough to — well, to 
make two men just as rich as four ought to be. By riches 
I don't mean any thing but enough to put a man's family 
beyond the want of what's needful, and comfortable, and 
so on. But some people have a way of keeping their 
money that others haven't got ; and I wasn't one of that 
kind ever that could hold on, and hold on, when there's so 
many ways for a man to do good with his money." 
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He paused to recall the past a little, 

" You may think I was reckless ; perhaps you, do, seeing, 
me to-day. But that wasn't what swamped me. I got in 
with a dishonest partner, and I very soon saw the end o£ 
my hopes. My nature, you see, never was very suspicions ; 
so I let him have pretty much his own way, gave up to 
him in every thing, made a great confidant of him, told 
him all my plans, how much I was worth, and every thing 
else any scheming villain could have wanted to know; and 
at last he got hold of the handle of the whip, as they say, and 
fairly scourged me out of my own doors. And here lam!" 

The confession interested the others no less than the 
young clergyman. They could not naturally help feeling a 
deep sympathy for one in his situation, while the dark fear 
chased suddenly over their hearts that possibly, in the 
undisclosed course of events, they might be sucked into 
just such another whirlpool, and in their turn involuntarily 
challenge the same feelings of sympathy they now so 
freely bestowed. 

" Have you no family ? " asked the clergyman. 

" Heaven help them, if I have ! " returned the old man, 
with evident agitation. " Poor Mary's gone home to her 
rest ! She's beyond the reach of want or woe. I had two 
children ; but " 

He could not go on, but plunged his eyes out upon the 
ground, and fell into a re very of sadness. 

" Poor man ! " was the mental ejaculation of every one 
in the coach. 
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The two other men exchanged glances, and slowly shook 
their heads. The clergyman threw his eyes out of the 
coach window, and began to observe the appearance of the 
country through which he was riding. 

It was many years ago, this afternoon scene in Novem- 
ber, in the good old sociable days of stage coaches, and of 
cheery country inns, crowded full with comforts for travel* 
lers, and of pleasant and chatty drivers. The screech of 
the steam whistle had not yet sent its wild echoes into the 
hollows of the hills to frighten the rural deities from, their 
abodes by the brooks and in the woods ; neither was the 
roar and the rattle of the dark, snake-like train to be heard 
along on the mountain sides, and in the deep gorges, and 
across the smiling meadows. People journeyed by days' 
marches, as it were, without the haste and recklessness that 
characterize the present times, and — I am very much 
given to thinking — with a more wholesome and healthy 
sense of the pleasure of travelling. Yet these contrasts 
between this and the old time may not be profitable, 
after all. 

But the former customs were so much in vogue, at the 
time this- history begins, that there was fixed an ancient 
stage horn at the side of the driver's box, which he pres- 
ently took from its socket, and commenced blowing with all 
his might, to apprise those at the next inn that he was 
coming up as fast as he could. And, to make good his 
notes of announcement, he 6wung his long lash twice or 
thrice over the heads of his jaded horses, and finally 
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brought oat from the end of it, with a notable jerk, one 
of the clearest, smacking cracks that ever sent its echoes 
down among the hollows of any hills. The horses made a 
fresh start, and ran rapidly through the little ravine, and 
up the next hill before them. 

"We are near, oar next stopping-place," remarked one 
of the travellers. 

The young clergyman felt the force of the remark in 
falL It would be a stopping-place indeed for him — of a 
far different character than to those who would wait only 
for a cold bite of meat or pie and the operation of changing 
horses. Here he was to begin his work in the world. 
Here he was to establish himself, by labor and piety, by 
love and good works, until he should feel that he had 
leaped all the harvest that was ripe for his sickle. 

It was a thoughtful mood into which he at once relapsed, 
as the coach bore him swiftly forward ; during which he 
ran over in his mind all the prospects and probabilities, all 
the hopes and fears, the trials and thje delights, of his oncom- 
ing career, and tried to imagine the natures with which his 
heart would daily be called into contact, and to read in 
advance the pages of the history that was not yet opened, 
and silently prayed that he might never falter nor fail, but 
stoutly carry forward the banner he had received, till called 
on to surrender all his trust at the beck of the pale mes- 
senger who will summon us all in turn away. 

His thoughts were not sad nor heavy, yet they imposed 
a feeling of responsibility upon his heart that made his lips 
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dumb. He felt the aid of courage, for it was given him 
of Heaven ; yet the courage was strangely mixed with a 
sense of fear and shrinking, that kept his heart in a state 
not unlike that of disquietude. Should he do all that 
Heaven required of one who had enlisted for life in the 
service ? Would the moments never steal into the daily 
life when the high purposes, the Christian resolutions, the 
yearning desires would be blighted temporarily with irres- 
olution, or faintheartedness, or perhaps despair ? Would 
his feelings never sicken, and his strength never give out, 
when he saw himself standing alone in the vineyard, and 
all his fellow-laborers lounging idly about in the very heat 
of the day ? 

Even the most trustful and devoted man might well ask 
himself these questions ; for humanity is but weak in its 
greatest strength, and often staggers and falters when the 
path is open to aid. 

From this train of thought he was roused at last by the 
drawing up of ihe coach before the inn door. The driver 
jumped down from his box, and acquainted the inside with 
the fact that they could get refreshments here while the 
horses w>ere changing. 

The young clergyman — who should by this time be 
known as Mr. Humphreys — alighted, saw to the getting 
off of his baggage, paid his fare, and went into the house. 
The landlord welcomed him, no less than the others, within 
his doors, asking them if they would like any thing to eat. 
Pushing into an inner room, spacious and cheerful, with 
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one of the pleasantest fires imaginable burning on the 
hearth, they gathered around the bjaze, and inwardly con- 
gratulated themselves on so comfortable quarters being 
within their reach. 

The old man did not come in at all ; whether from a 
feeling of loneliness, that had betrayed itself in the latter 
part of his conversation, or from a sense of shame inherent 
in his nature, could not readily be determined. 

An elderly gentleman was busily inspecting the baggage 
that was laid on the porch, and studying over and over 
again the initials, " W. II.," as if they might have some 
intimate relation to his business. 

Seized with the idea that he could not be wrong, he 
hastened within the house, and accosted the landlord in a 
low voice : — 

"Do you know whether one of the gentlemen in the 
other room is Mr. Humphreys ? " . 

" Wal, no, I don't," said the other. " Is't the new minis- 
ter you're ex pectin', deacon ? " 

" Yes. One trunk is marked W. H. I think that must 
belong to Mr. Humphreys." 

" Like enough. If it does, he's in the other room." 

" Which one is he ? Can you tell ? " 

" I guess I can, deacon. Come, and I'll show you." 

So the obliging host opened the door r and, after looking 
over the faces and persons of the three individuals carefully, 
finally remarked to the deacon that the one in the corner 
was the man who owned the trunk marked " W. H." 
• ■ ' 2 
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Deacon Burroughs entered the room, and advanced 
towards him, holding out his hand. 
, * Mr. Humphreys — is this ? " he asked* 

"Yes, sir," said the clergyman, rising, and offering to 
take the proffered hand. 

" My name is Burroughs." 

" Ah, Deacon Burroughs ! " exclaimed Mr. Humphreys, 
a look of gladness breaking out over his fine face. "I 
have had a correspondence with you, and certainly ought 
to feel somewhat acquainted with you. I am very glad 
indeed to become personally acquainted." 

And they shook hands heartily, the deacon replying to 
the compliment in his own honest way. 

u Come, now ! " said the latter ; "just as soon as you get 
warm, we're going straight to my house. I shall take care 
of you for the present. I hope you will feel satisfied with 
what little we can do to make you comfortable." 

Mr. Humphreys said he did not doubt that he should be 
made both comfortable and happy. 

"Then you just sit down again," added the deacon, 
" while I run out and bring round my horse. Your trunks 
shall be put in the wagon at once ; and when I come back, 
nil will be ready. We can talk a little as we go along." 

And Deacon Burroughs bowed his way out of the room, 
while the young clergyman resumed his warm corner at 
the hearth. 

In a few minutes he rose to join his new friend, and 
wished his companions good day and a pleasant journey 
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forward. He stood in the door, ready to get into the 
vehicle. 

Some one touched his arm from behind. He looked 
round, and observed the old man, his travelling companion. 

" I hope you'll do well here/' said the old man, in a half 
whisper, as if he would be confidential a little. u I haven't 
seen the man in a long time I wanted to know so much as 
I do you. Toil make me think of other days. I hope 
you'll do well — I do. God bless you." 

Mr. Humphreys took his hand, and gave him an affec- 
tionate word of farewell, begging him to throw off the 
power of the habit that enslaved* so fine a nature, and 
wishing him the best of fortune ( wherever his lot might 
carry him. 

And in the old tavern door they separated. 

Mr. Humphreys took his seat in the wagon, and was 
soon on the way to the heart of the little village. 



CHAPTER II. 

DEACON BURROUGHS' FAMILY. 

tt I wonder if he will come to-day, mother. He cer- 
tainly ought to be here by this time, if he means to preach 
next Sunday for us." 

" Your father has been expecting him every day, all 
the week; but he hasn't come yet. I believe he went 
down with the horse and wagon this afternoon, to see if 
the stage brought him over. If he isn't there to-day, 
there'll be another disappointment." 

" I wonder what kind of a looking man he is. I'm really 
curious to know." 

" Why, Mr. Bard and Dr. Jennings, who went to hear 
him preach where he was hired for a few months, said he 
was a ^we-looking man. That's all i* know about it But 
his sermons they were pleased with more than all. It's to 
be hoped that he won't disappoint any of us here. I guess, 
from all I can learn, too, that he won't." 

il Do you expect he will board with us till next spring, 
mother ? " 

(SO) 
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" That's the arrangement for the present ; unless he and 
Mr. Burroughs make some other, I suppose he will." 

" Well, I for one shall be glad to have a new minister 
settled here. We've been obliged to do the best we could 
quite long enough ; and that's not been much above the 
poorest, sometimes. I hope Mr. Humphreys will suit and 
be suited." 

"And I rather think he will, from what I hear. He 
comes to us with the^first recommendations from those he's 
been studying under, and certificates of the very best 
scholarship. I guess he's a man of uncommon learning 
for one of his years." 

There was a pause here, which each one of the speakers 
improved for a moment or two of thought. We will im- 
prove it likewise, to tell the reader who these persons, so 
much interested in Mr. Humphreys, were. 

Lucy Burroughs and her mother, the daughter and 
wife of the deacon. ^ 

Mrs. Burroughs was not quite a woman to match the 
character of her husband, for — but no matter; all this 
will duly come out in the course of the narrative. Lucy 
was different from either ; wholly herself, and no one else. 

The room in which they sat looked unusually cosy and 
pleasant, especially by contrast with the gloomy appearance 
of things out of doors. The fire blazed brightly on the 
hearth, — it was long before the invention of those abom- 
inations known as "airtights," — arid threw out a ruddy 
glow over the figures of the carpet, the chintz-covered easy 
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chair, and against the polished leaf of the table. The 
brass firedogs glistened like gold, looking full of wavering 
beat, 'and dancing jets, and waves of flame. Before the 
hearth was stretched a rug, somewhat faded in its colors, 
but soft and thick, upon which a large gray and white 
tabby cat lay dozing, filling the room with her drowsy 
purrings. 

Such pleasant rooms — how few of them there are now- 
adays ! Or if wealth exchanges snugness and comfort for 
empty and glittering magnificence, how few and far sep- 
arated are the hearts that acknowledge their satisfaction 
with the change! 

The brightly-polished shovel and tongs, — the little low 
mantel, on which stood the lamps and the snuffer tray, and 
over which hung a picture in needlework that Mrs. Bur- 
roughs had wrought in her girlhood, — the carpet, with its 
green and brown leaves, modestly winding themselves 
about the figures, — the easy chair, — the long settle against 
the wall, — Are high, old-fashioned clock, ticking and click- 
ing all the time in the corner, its voices echoing through 
the night along the passages and all through the rooms, — 
where are the pictures of home, in these gregarious times, 
that awaken one half the tender feelings in the human 
heart, or call up a fraction of those dear old associations 
that are so closely linked in with domestic peace, and hap- 
piness, and love ? — feelings and associations that are inter- 
twined with all these -several objects, and centred nowhere 
so fixedly as at the quiet hearth and happy home. 
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Both mother and daughter were engaged in sewing, 
^IJeyxIkl not oftegrtake their eyes -from the work they were 
upon, unless to look thoughtfully for a moment into the fire, 
<q*r to note the movements of the hands over the face of the 
old clock in the, corner. 

Lucy was a girl of decided sprightiiness, and was not 
destitute of attractions such as readily hold the attention 
of the other sex. She was eighteen, already entered on 
her nineteenth; y^ar,^T- the favorite of her mother, us she 
additionally was, - her oldest . child, — almost the sole mis- 
tress and manager of the household, — much given to social 
enjoyments, — and full of vivacity. Many a girl was 
there, in her day, who envied the appearance and the gifts 
of Lucy Burroughs. 

The door suddenly opened, and in ran a younger sister, 
named Sarah. 

"Look out of the window, Lucy ! Look out, mother!" 
called she, speaking very naturally to Lucy first. " See 
who that is with father ! " . W 

Both ran, with their work in their laps, across the room, 
and held their faces a minute steadily against the corner of 
the window. 
<* I guess that must he the minister," said the mother. 
Lucy looked longer. She was surveying him with some- 
what different eyes and thoughts, perhaps, than her 
mother. 

" He's young looking, mother," said she, at length. u I 
thought he must he older." 
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" No, Dr. Jennings said — don't you remember, Lucy, 
the evening lie spent here ? — he said he was young, and 
that /should think he was handsome." 

*' O, dear ! " exclaimed J^arah, in a burst of childish de- 
light, " I'm so glad he's going to board here ! I'm $o glad I " 

" Why, what difference can that make with you, I. should 
like to know ? " inquired her sister Lucy, looking round 
upon her with a searching glance. 

" O, the girls at school will all have, so many questions 
to ask about the new minister ; and I shall be the only one 
that will know all about him. Won't Emma Ray be 
vexed, though ? and won't I tease the Bards every day I 
live ? For once in my life, I shall seem to know something 
tfiat every body else doesn't," answered Sarah. 

Deacon Burroughs came up through the front yard with 
the stranger, having tied the horse by -a post at the gate, 
and entered the house. Bidding Mr. Humphreys come in 
with himself, they walked into the comfortable sitting room 
where Mrs. liurroughs and her daughters still were, and 
the deacon introduced him. 

Mr. Humphreys expressed the satisfaction it gave him 
to reach Brookboro' in safety, and to find such agreeable 
quarters ready provided for him. He likewise had a 
pleasant word or two for Lucy, and put Sarah a few ques- 
tions concerning the school she attended, that soon sent her 
out of the room for her blushes in answering them. 

" It's been a very uncomfortable day for you to ride," 
remarked Mrs. Burroughs. "I am glad your journey is 
over, really." 
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4< No more so than myself, I can assure you," returned 
bte 9 "with a' slight bow in acknowledgment of her civility. 
" I like stage coaching very well, except when' I am im- 
pcttient, as I was a littie to-day. The horses hardly seemed 
to creep, some of the Way" 

€4 It is not so pleasant a - season for you to see Brookboro* 
for- the first time as : some other might be." 
** The spring, for instance," said the deacon. 
"Yes, or Jtrrie. "->■ Jane is a lovely month." 
** My first impressions of a pface are very apt to be quite 
permanent ones," said the clergyman. "I believe those 
of most people are." 

"They certainly are,* said the deacon, warming his 
hands in the blaze. 

"Yet I shall try and allow no wintry impressions of 
Brookboro' to get the better of the pleasanter ones you 
have desired for me. I really thought, as we were climb-. 
m g over the hills to get here, that the village could not 
help being prettily located. I pictured it sleeping in the 
kp of the hills." 

"It is something of that description," returned Mrs. 

Burroughs. " I think that is a very good picture of it." 

The deacon assented in a short monosyllable, although 

he was by no means a man inclined to figures and images, 

" u t rather to the plainest and hardest practicalities. 

" Lucy," said his wife, " Mr. Humphreys must be in 
ne ed of supper, by this time, and after so long a ride. 
Come, let us get supper at once." 



) 
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Lacy rose immediately to assist in executing her moth- 
er's wish. 

"And don't forget some cold chicken and other solid 
things/' reminded the deacon. " A person wants nothing 
more than he wants meat, at such a time as this." 

Mr. Humphreys smiled to be a witness of his host's 
thoughtfulness, and at once drew him into conversation 
abont matters of parish and Tillage interest. They had 
gone on talking for some moments. Mrs. Burroughs, in 
the mean time, had placed a bright tin teapot on the coals, 
for the tea to " draw " in, and Lucy was bustling about 
the room as lively as a cricket, setting out the' table, and 
spreading over it the cloth, and arranging the waiter. 

" By the by," broke out the deacon, slapping his knee, 
u I almost forgot the horse at the gate ! " — and started 
from his chair. "And your baggage, too, Mr. Hum- 
phreys." 

" Let me go out and help you," said the' latter, getting 
up likewise. " I shall not allow you to take out my trunks 
alone." 

" O, no, no ; I've got a boy here. I can get help enough. 
You sit still by the fire, and get yourself as comfortable as 
you can. I'll soon have all the things in the house." r 

" Yes, you keep your seat, Mr. Humphreys," chimed in 
his wife. 

So the latter reluctantly consented, and plunged his eyes 
thoughtfully into the fire. 

Lucy, who was at his back much of the time, kept 
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casting curious and inquisitive eyes upon him as she moved 
quietly about, studying the shape of his head and the cut 
jrf his coat with all the interest of a hairdresser or a tai- 
lor* She was continually going out and in, bringing in the 
articles that were prepared for their supper. As her 
mother occasionally came in, too, she put an inquiry to Mr. 
Humphreys concerning hfo;. day's travel, or dropped some 
pleasant and sociable observation respecting the weather, 
the town, or the supper. But nearly all the time he sat 
there, Mr. Humphreys was taken up with his own thoughts 
chiefly. 

Presently the deacon returned. He had a large, genial, 
good-humored face, that at once suggested a comparison 
with the blaze on the hearth. 

u You are hurrying, I suppose, Lucy, with the supper," 
said he to his bustling daughter. 

u It will be ready very soon now, father," replied she. s 
4 w We will try and make a sort of home evening of it, 
this evening, Mr. Humphreys," said the deacon, " and to- 
morrow, if you like, we will look about us a little. It's 
none too soft an air that's stirring out doors to-day." 

Mrs. Burroughs soon after entered the room, busy with 
the adjustment of the new and clean cap she had just put 
on, and announced that supper was ready. It ought to 
have been, for her face was quite red enough with get- 
ting it. 

They sat down, the deacon appealing to his guest to 
crave a blessing. It was a snug little picture, and the 
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clergyman thought it as pretty a family as he bad 
There wtere the deacon and his wife,— -Lwoy, Sarah, ami 
Edward, -^ a younger brother. * 

On the table were laid the bounties of the year. Never* 
Mr. Humphreys thought, had he cut with the blade of his 
knife such deliciously tender chicken. Never saw he bread 
any whiter, nor honey any clearer. The deacon kd£t a 
few hives of bees, and knew 1 their full value. The btttte? 
was like gold, and bore a quaint stamp of a serpent, twist- 
ing itself about something that was- Bet quite so apparent. 
The tea revived him immediately, and seemed to give him 
fresh spirits. 

This was the clergyman's first meal in the new place he 
had chosen for his labor. It certainly did not fail to bring 
up before his mind images of the many groups about, the 
village tables, that, if he staid long with this people, he 
should be called on to witness and become a part of. Per- 
haps it set him to dreaming of the time when he should 
have a table and a circle all his own ; at which thought 
his heart warmed suddenly, and his eye kindled, as if he 
tasted a new delight in the strong decoction he was so 
leisurely sipping. 

After the evening meal was finished, they gathered 
around the hearth, the fire having been remodelled with 
another forestick and a handful of smaller pieces, and 
passed a long time in friendly conversation. Dr. Jennings 
came in, too, bringing Mr. "Wilkinson, the preceptor of the 
academy, with him. Mr. Humphreys had seen the doctor 
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Wore, at the -time the latter had made the proposal. for 
kim to preach for them a year at Brook boro'. He seemed 
an affable man, perhaps forty or forty-five years old, and 
fiill of a fund of intelligence and anecdote — just such a 
man as Mr* Humphreys thought he should thoroughly 
like. 

Mr. Wilkinson was a reserved, a much more dignified 
person, observing silence oftener than the doctor, and much 
given to revexyJr Yet when he spoke, though it was with 
the greatest precision and particularity, he never failed to 
interest with what he said, no less than with his manner of 
saying it. He was not as old as Dr. Jennings ; yet he 
looked quite as old, if not older. There was not that 
healthy, florid look in his face, suggestive of animal life 
and towering spirits, that was so apparent and so attractive 
with the doctor. He wore the face of the preceptor every 
where — a constrained and somewhat unnatural look, as 
if he might be oppressed with a sense of isolation from all 
around him. 

After an evening spent very agreeably by all parties, 
and after many urgent invitations from both the teacher 
and the doctor for Mr. Humphreys to call at their houses 
as soon as he could make it convenient, the latter bade good 
night, and returned homewards. 

Deacon Burroughs then assembled his household about 
the family altar, and offered prayers not less for the servant 
of the gospel who had come among them, than for all who 
were gathered that night beneath the roof. 
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Mr. Humphreys soon after wished all good night, and 
was shown to his room. As soon as he entered it, and had 
closed the door after him, he saw that his baggage had 
been safely deposited there, and the room pat in complete 
readiness for his comfort. The carpet was soft; the cur- 
tains at the two windows were full and flowing, reaching 
almost to the floor ; the little fireplace, with its bright fire- 
dogs, was ready for a fresh blaze ; the bed looked so invit- 
ing, with its white curtains, and clean valance, and snowy 
tester. 

The clergyman placed his lamp on the little stand, and 
fell down on his knees in a prayer of gratitude and thanks- 
giving. He asked favor for all his labors upon which he 
was about entering. He prayed for strength from ttye 
Source of all strength when his own would be but feeble 
and inoperative. He commended the family to Heaven, 
and begged that the dew of righteousness might be shed 
on them all, as upon himself. 

Wearied and worn with his journey, he fell finally 
asleep. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE MEN OF BROOKBtfRO'. 

Mr. Humphreys found that he had really overslept 
himself in the morning, and did not wonder at it either. 
The sun was shining brilliantly in at his window as he 
pushed aside the curtain, and made the little apartment 
look as golden as an imperial palace. 

After breakfast and prayers he returned to his trunks, 
and prepared to make a fire and put his room in order. 
His first thought was to settle down. When he had been 
able to attach his heart to some particular spot, like the 
roof of Deacon Burroughs, and the little chamber within 
and beneath that roof, he felt as if he should have some 
starting point from which to gradually make his departure 
over the parish. As yet his pastoral experience was noth- 
ing. He had been preaching but a few months, unsettled 
in his plans and determinations, and by no means doing 
justice by his labors to the sacred cause in which he had 
enlisted. Now, however, for a time at least, he would 
remain in a fixed position. He could concentrate all his 
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energies on a single object and purpose. A single parisl* 
was to be his care, and within that were his efforts mainly 
to be exerted. 

So with these thoughts, and others like these, he pro- 
ceeded to relieve his plethoric trunks, and to distribute hto 
several articles of clothing in the drawers and the closet pro- 
vided, and to take out the few needful books he had brought 
with him, as a sort of peripatetic library, and spread then* 
over the table and bureau until such time as he could 
obtain some shelves ; and to repair the fire, which he hadt 
succeeded in getting into a pleasant glow, and which lit up* 
his room with a blaze as cheery and genial as any that 
ever danced up a chimney ; and to arrange the table in one 
place, and the chairs in another — for he was a person a 
trifle fastidious in his tastes ; and to adjust the two curtains 
so as to give him the pleasant est possible prospect out over 
the yard and the street, yet so as to avoid a wide-open, 
glaring look to the passer, as if he desired all the light 
there was and all the prospect he could get In short, in 
the space of a very short time, he had given to his apart- 
ment such a snug home look that he stopped and half won- 
dered if a gentler hand than his own could have done it 
any better. 

He heard a knock, at length, on the door, and hastened 
to open it. 

Deacon Burroughs stood before him. 

" Well," said the latter, " I've got through with my morn- 
ing's work ; how is it with you, Mr. Humphreys ? " 
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u 0, walk in, walk in," replied the clergyman ; " I didn't 
intend to do any writing to-day. I was only putting things 
* to rights,' as the housekeepers say. Sit down, deacon ; 
"*ve will soon be ready for our little excursion over the 
'Village. That's what you came to remind me of, I suppose." 
" Yes* sir ; I thought we had better be going pretty soon. 
Xt*s nearly ten o'clock." 

" Is it possible ? Well — well ; but I have been so 
much occupied with getting out my things, and setting 
matters into a comeatible shape, that time has really slipped 
xne. I could not have thought of its being so late as that. 
I'll get myself ready at once." 

" I declare, how pleasant you look here ! I almost 
envy you." 

The deacon had the best of natural feelings, and these 
were now and then streaked with a narrow vein of imagi- 
nation, or of something very like it. It looked as if he 
liad just now allowed his heart to settle itself in a warm 
nest of comfortable associations, just as he settled his per- 
son in the capacious depths of the old arm chair. 

"I am in hopes I shall have much of your company 
here this winter," returned the clergyman. " I shall need 
your counsel at every step." 

The deacon pondered on the past and the future of the 
parish, and thought of what was most needed. Mr. Hum- 
phreys washed and dressed himself anew, and put himself 
in readiness to make the tour of the town. 
As they emerged from the yard gate upon the street* 
3 
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Mr. Humphreys turned about to latch the gate, and acci- 
dentally threw his eyes up at the house. A female figure 
suddenly started back from the window. If he gave him- 
self a thought about such an apparition, he must have 
thought it was Lucy ; for it was she, as the deeply-colored 
face she carried for some time after fully testified. 

They came immediately upon the village street. 

" Which way ? " naturally inquired Mr. Humphreys. 

" This, I think, at first," answered the deacon, pointing 
in a northward direction. "There is but little of the 
village below this, though the tavern is there. That is 
because the stages cannot run through the village street 
The stores are here, and so is the post office. The academy 
is in this direction, too. It stands back from the street, on 
a high piece of ground. We will walk by it soon." 

The clergyman, as they went leisurely along, looked up 
and down, forward and backward, on this side and the 
other, all ' the way. It was a wide street, bordered on 
either side with grass, somewhat irregular in the method 
of laying out, but perhaps all the more picturesque on that 
account. The houses were all of wood, large and spacious, 
with door yards in front, and most of them fringed and set 
about with shrubs, and flowering bushes, and trees. A not 
unbroken row of elms lined the street, their giant arms 
stripped of foliage, and tossing and rolling hither and 
thither in the morning winds. 

The street turned, as they progressed ; and some of the 
houses were set back farther than others, giving things a 
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still more. irregular aspect. To the north the road lay 
among the hills that raised their crowns to the sky, and 
showed narrow and bleak on this morning in November. 
It opened to. Mr. Humphreys' mind many thoughts of the 
dim and distant future, whose narrow and winding road he 
was just beginning to travel. It sent feelings vividly to 
Lis heart of the long journey he had yet to go ; and he 
offered a silent prayer that he might reach the end of it 
with the whole of his little flock about him. 

" There is the meeting house," said Deacon Burroughs, 
pointing towards it. 

It was a substantial building, painted a pure white, with- 
out blinds on the outside, and surmounted by a tall, slender 
spire. The spire was really worthy of a prettier building. 
Wide steps of stone were placed before the three doors, 
and before them in turn stretched out a little sloping lawn 
of grass. There were large and roomy sheds built on 
either side of the meeting house, under which those who 
rode to meeting from a distance secured their horses during 
the services. A crooked-linked lightning rod climbed the 
side of the house, and pointed with its gilded finger above 
the tip of the spire to the deep-blue heaven. 

Mr. Humphreys said but little. His thoughts were 
altogether his own. Not the outward and material appear- 
ance of things was he only studying, but the spirit and the 
reality of which every material object was but the type and 
manifestation. 

At length they reached the store kept by Mr. Israel 
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Bard. . Mr. Humphreys recollected that he was on the 
committee with Dr. Jennings to employ his, pastoral services 
floor the Brookboro' church. 

They stepped within, and found Mr. Bard sitting by the 
box stove, engaged in reading a newspaper. 

The latter rose to accost Mr. Humphreys, and shook 
hands cordially with him, offering hini a, chair. And all 
three sat down to a pleasant interchange of their feelings. 

Mr. Israel Bard was a somewhajt peculiar man, stamped 
after a decidedly individual fashion. He was slightly bald, 
and read his newspaper witli the assistance of glasses. His 
occupation being that of storekeeper and postmaster to- 
gether, and his accumulations from trade and saving being 
sufficient to establish him on a basis of village independ- 
ence, he was naturally looked up to with a feeling of great 
respect, while his word, or his opinion, went as far as his 
that went farthest the whole country round. 

He was a member of the church, and took a great inter- 
est in its temporal and spiritual welfare ; but lie did it after 
a style which he was unwilling to acknowledge any imita- 
tion or copy. .Being as old a man as there was in town, at 
least among those who were considered the solid men of 
the town, he seemed to insist on receiving every particle 
of respect that was his due, while, in his turn, he kept 
people generally at such a distance from the circle of his 
feelings as compelled them to comply with his wish. He 
passed much of his time, if not the most of it, in his store, 
save during the summer, when it was passed chiefly about 
his farm lands and garden. 
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His family was large, consisting of a son, Joseph, and 
several girls, all of them much younger than their brother, 
and full <Sf girlish' life and vivacity. They constituted—*' 
the family of Mr. Israel Bard — quite an item in the 
little country parish, not numerically alone, but considered 
from the point of Village influence and esteem. 

Mr. Bard ha<f every thing to say about church matters 
and matters pertaining to the general interests of the par- 
ish. He was tile society's treasurer. He was made the 
safe repositary of all the business, all the secrets, and all 
the prospects, until such time as, in his opinion, it might be 
practicable to divulge them. 

While they sat about the stove, one and another of the 
villagers dropped in, to some of whom Deacon Burroughs 
introduced the new minister, every one of them seeming to 
feel cordially thankful that they had got an individual to 
become their pastor again. There was Mr. Upton, the 
honest and open-faced blacksmith, who had come in to pro- 
vide a few articles in the grocery line for his family ; and 
Mr. Sanger, the village lawyer, a man of an important, 
bustling, impressive air, who walked the floor continually, 
scrutinizing every object closely that came 'under his eyes ; 
and Mr. Johnson, a good and worthy farmed who held his 
hard hand a great while against the hot stov'epi)!>e, and said 
it was a "right smart" cold day, and looked' as if he might 
know what was the exact meaning of a plenty to eat, and 
finally asked Mr. Bard' what fresh eggs " were fetching," 
and if he wanted any. " Jfri * 

i rhub -• 
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And so they came in and went out, almost a steady 
stream, for a long while. All appeared to be men of the 
truest simplicity of character, and of unquestionable sin- 
cerity of feeling. Their hands were hard, but it was with 
hard work ; they were not idlers in Brookboro', whatever 
they might be in some other places around them. The. 
most of them were farmers, well to do in the world, re- 
garding their calling with the deep respect in which it has 
been held since man was made to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, honest, straightforward, law-abiding 
men. A good community, surely, in which a new servant 
of the gospel might begin his devoted labors, where, if he 
could not always look for close sympathy, he might at least 
always claim attention. 

Mr. Bard was a man of few words, and even those came 
with difficulty. He had a habit of hesitation and of very 
slow speech, as if he were giving each topic all the con- 
sideration it merited. In the way of business, he certainly 
belonged to an age at this time supposed to have gone by 
forever ; though abundant specimens of just such men are 
to be found, for the looking, in almost every country store 
where the trade is inconsiderable and the profits in pro- 
portion. 

"Perhaps you will take dinner with me, Mr. Hum- 
phreys," said he to the young clergyman, looking over his 
spectacles. 

Mr. Humphreys looked quickly towards Deacon Burr 
roughs, to whom Mr. Bard still failed to extend the same 
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invitation. Deacon Burroughs coughed dryly, and said that, 
as they were merely going through the village, it would 
perhaps be as wetf if Mr. Humphreys put it off till some 
otlier day. 

** I should be very glad to have your company,* slowly 
rejoined Mr. Bard to the clergyman. 

They finally withdrew, and proceeded farther up the 
street. Presently the deacon made a turn into what 
seemed a grassy lane rather than a road, and said they 
wxndd just take a look at the academy. Putting a little 
more vigor into their walk, therefore, they soon climbed the 
gradual ascent to the spot where the building was located, 
and had a fine view of the whole village. The street lay 
for nearly its entire length before them. Where it was 
not itself traceable among the houses and between the un- 
even surfaces, the tops of the trees betrayed its shape and 
course. The white houses looked comfortable and pleasant, 
Mid suggested many of those delightful home feelings to 
&e breast of the clergyman that are always active with 
persons of just such sympathies and mental predilections. 
The academy, therefore, was somewhat off the road* 
The one that had been laid out near it, being a cross road 
only, led to the farms on the hills in the distance, and then 
to the next village. Built of wood, but of excellent pro- 
portions, the academy was an edifice of no inconsiderable 
importance in the appearance of the town. Every body 
spoke of it in a spirit of pride. It was at this time in the 
most satisfactory condition, the present teacher having 
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succeeded in establishing for it a character that was known 
fw and wide over that part of the country. Of course, 
this served to bring strangers and pupils to Brookboro', 
which fact added much to the activity of village matters, 
as well as to the real character and standing of the place. 

While he stood before the building, Mr. Humphreys 
could not help letting his thoughts carry him back to the 
earlier days, when he was in the enjoyment of luxuriant 
youth — that season when * only the imagination is allowed 
action without constraint, and the hard realities of life are 
known only as pleasant varieties in the exciting play. The 
deacon kept talking of the prospect and of the place, ., 
warming with his subject as his honest heart always did, 
till he had wrought himself up to quite a pitch of enthu- 
siasm ; and all about Brookboro', and Brookboro' scenery 
and people. 

Walking back to the village, — for it was quite noon, — 
they stopped a moment before the house of Dr. Jennings, 
who happened just then to be coming up. 

" Good morning, Mr. Humphreys," saluted he, with a 
cordiality that was contagious ; " good morning, deacon. 
Come, you are exactly in time for me. Just my hour. 
Come — you'll walk in and dine with me. I shan't hear 
a word against it," — here he put his hand on both gen- 
tlemen's arms, — "I shan't hear a single word to the con- 
trary. Dinner's quite ready now. Come — walk in ; 
walk in ! Deacon Bourroughs, you know the way. At 
any rate, follow me, and I'll promise not to carry you 
wrong." 
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They tried to hesitate and exercise a little deliberaitKm 
upon it; but v fhe J d6ctor would not allow eve* 'this; He 
Meined to hate a way 6f taking off people by marri "force, 
against their original wills, but generally to their after sat- 
isfectiori. So in they went, and sat down in his large 
djning room. The doctor's wife came in, and then one of 
Ns daughters. The rest of His children were still at 
ifchoel. ;>•'-; \y- 

A pleasant chat fhe£ Hadof it ; and a pleasant hour, too, 
was that devoted to dmneri ! 'Tftr. Humphreys felt as if he 
had learned more in that oh<* hour about the real history 
tod condition of Brookboro* than all he had known before. 
The doctor was so communicative, telling an apt story here, 
and rehearsing a characteristic matter there, — now appeal- 
ing to the deacon for confirmation of what he said, or to 
draw out from his stores what did not happen to come up- 
permost in his own, — and alT the time in the best flow of 
spirits with which to set off the whole. His family, too, 
appeared remarkably pleasant, and every thing appertain- 
ing to his household extremely well ordered. Dr. Jennings 
was, heart and soul, a thorough man. There seemed to 
be, as people sometimes say, no half way about him. If 
he attempted only to entertain you, he did it with all the 
energy and heartiness that would characterize his jumping 
into his sulky and driving off posthaste to attend a sink- 
ing patient. 

And when dinner was over, and a little more time had 
elapsed afterward in which to sit and continue their fun- 
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ning talk, they at length broke up their friendly conference! 
and Deacon Burroughs escorted Mr. Humphreys down the 
street on his way home again. They stopped, however, 
at the other store, to look in on Mr. Plimton — the keeper 
of the only other store in the village. And from this point 
they returned finally home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE FIRST SABBATH. 



Immediately after supper, having already replenished 
™* fire and placed his room in order, Mr. Humphreys ex- 
cused himself to the family, and retired to the companion- 
ship of his own thoughts. 

It was his first evening by himself in Brook boro\ He 
kew down the curtains before the windows, pushed the 
ar m chair up near the table, took some manuscript sermons 
from his trunk, and seated himself for their perusal. He 
*as getting himself ready for the performance of the duties 
of the next Sabbath. 

But before he could fairly fix. his attention upon the 
Manuscript, his eyes wandered dreamily over the carpet, 
"-over the walls, — into the blazing fire on the hearth; 
and his heart filled with feelings such as had hardly been 
* part of its experience before. He was trying now to 
settle himself down. Here was his work before him. 
This was his own snug apartment ; there was the pleasant 
fire ; these were his papers and books. To look forward 

(43) 
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to ; the duties and the responsibilities of a pastor — thv ^** 
waja no longer his privilege. He was right in the midst <^* 
Jus work already. He had put his hand to the ploug^^*. 5 
could he now look back, when the work stretched out ^^° 
broadly before him? The sickle was ready to put in ^.° 
the bending harvest ; could he stop to consider how tiaic r ** 
was his labor, even if no other busy hand were to be df^ - * 
tected in the whole field but his own ? 

And so thoughtful grew his mood, that he sat looking? 
steadily into the fire for quite a half hour, without being' 
aware of the time that had so slipped away. 

How many of the hopes of that half hour's dream 
were ever to be realized ? How much of that half hour's 
pictured outline was ever to be filled in with living and 
breathing reality ? 

The sermons which he had selected for the next Sunday 
were, however, thoughtfully read over, and some trifling 
improvements made in them by his careful pen. He took 
his Bible from the table, and opened to the gospels, and 
there read and studied for an hour. And afterward he 
drew nearer to his fire, and gave himself up to the thoughts 
that his reading and the silence of his chamber combined 
to inspire. 

A fervid prayer it was that he offered at the throne that 
night, awakening his nature as he rarely felt it aroused- 
He seemed to feel drawn up to Heaven in spirit by a cord 
of the most trustful and childlike love. All his hopes he 
laid before his Maker, and asked him to be witness to their' 
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purity and truth. His burdens lie prayed to have lightened 
when they might become too heavy for poor, weak, human 
nature to bear. He besought that he might become a tftii 
messenger to this people ; that every unholy and worldly 
affection might be rooted out of his heart, and devotion to 
the interests of the gospel mission alone regulate his con- 
duct and color his life ; that imity might every where pre- 
vail within the field of his labors, each hand cheerfully 
helping its neighbor, and each heart leaning towards the 
other in affectionate sympathy ; that the relation between 
pastor and people might be close, sweet, and altogether 
profitable ; and that only the flowers of truth, and grace, 
and purity might be suffered to grow in this pleasant gar- 
den, the weeds of evil desires and passions being all choked 
and withered. 

Only two days remained before Sunday. In that' time 
he called twice at the house of Dr. Jennings, and once 
upon Mr. Bard, who took him in to see his family. Mr. 
Upton, too, he met again in the store, and liked his appear- 
ance more than ever. There was so much honest manli- 
ness, combined with womanly tenderness, in his nature, it 
could not fail to attract so observing and sympathetic a man 
as Mr. Humphreys. 

The most of the time was passed in his chamber-study. 

.His books were his chief companions. The deacon was 

out about his work nearly all the day, and the house below 

stairs was kept very still, with only Mrs. Burroughs and 

Lucy to make the noise, the other children being at school. 

I 
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Same of the younger ladies of the Tillage took occasion 
call, ostensibly, and perhaps really, for the sake of seei 
Lucy ; but whether they did or not, it is certain that tfl 
hardly saw the new minister. He kept himself close* 

Books ! already he began to feel the need of them. * 
he could but be furnished with a well-filled library to 1 
hand! — all the volumes of his own selection; with t 
familiar faces of all the old divines looking out from thi 
shelves at him ; with their richest treasures garnered 1 
his enjoyment and profit. But so long as such was not 1 
possession, he relinquished temporarily his wishes, a 
made up for the loss by a resolution to save enough to h 
all he so earnestly coveted and needed. 

Ah, how he yearned at times for the close sympathy 
one other heart t — tenderer, purer, gentler than his own,- 
to which to communicate all his hopes and plans, and 
which to lay half the burden of his feelings ! 

Those were but momentary desires — mere shadows 
unexpressed wishes, that some day might come to ta 
shape and form, and increase the store of his happine 
Such feelings, perhaps, would never have asserted the 
selves, except there had somewhere been some sweet f» 
that would keep looking lovingly into his own, bidding h 
take courage and press on, hoping, and struggling, a 
praying for the prize that glittered afar off, beyond t 
turbid waters of death, upon the plains of the new la 
that slept in the sunshine of heaven. 

Sunday came. 
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It was a pleasant; day, the sun rising clear and golden. 
■He put aside the curtains of his windows at an early hour, 
*nd sat down to his devotional reading. To put himself in 
the proper frame of mind for his day's labor — that was 
'what he wanted; to call about his thoughts just sueh a 
•class of feelings, just such a train of associations, as would 
pve them most effective power for the day; to banish 
worldliness, and shut out anxious care ; to raise his heart 
upward and upward, while yet it was let down by its golden 
thread in contact with the hearts of those over whom he 
w as called; to exalt, to ennoble, to purify; to see his way 
m <*e clearly ; to feel that the bright smile of God rested 
00 his own heart ; to feel that his lips might be touched 
^th the live coal from the altar, — this, this was what he 
■ «bored and wrestled with himself to achieve. 

And when he went down to meet the family at the 
breakfast board, his serene and calm countenance bore 
*mple testimony to the manner in which the bright Sab- 
bath morning had dawned on his soul. There was an 
expression above that of mere humanity upon it, as if he 
had broken through the clouds and mists of doubt, and 
8ettled his gaze fixedly at last on the deep and fathomless 
blue of the heaven where he hoped to make his home. 

His appearance in the pulpit was the signal for no little 
excitement in the congregation, as it very naturally would 
be. I need not speak of the eager eyes and the long-con- 
tinued whispers, nor of the strained attention when he first 
rose in his place, nor the relapse into something more like 
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comfort afterwards. These phenomena are to be seen in 
all churches on occasions like this ; because they are exhib- 
ited in so candid and honest a way in country churches, it 
is the mistaken opinion that they are to be found nowhere 
else. 

The congregation was quite large, considering the chilli- 
ness of the morning and the distance many of them were 
obliged to come ; but it was not a common occasion. A 
new minister was in the pulpit; and the plain thinkers 
were impatient to know at once whether they were to like 
or dislike him, or to be indifferent to him altogether. 

It is human nature — and by no means necessarily a 
weak betrayal either — to be impressed with fine appear- 
ances. As Mr. Humphreys stood up before them, there- 
fore, there is little wonder that they imperceptibly felt 
impressed with his looks. Few were there who would 
have failed to be attracted to such men. In the first place, 
his countenance wore an expression of high and living 
intellectuality. A little pale with study, — though this 
bracing country air would soon send the blood where it was 
needed, — he challenged the sympathies of some, perhaps, 
as much as he did their admiration. 

He read the chapter from the Bible in a clear, subdued 
voice, as if its import thrilled every fibre of his heart. His 
tones went over the old meeting house like the voice of 
something more than of a mere man, so earnest and fervid 
were they. 

Prayer succeeded, in which, for the first time, the hearts 
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of this people went up with his own to Heaven. He com- 
mended them and himself to the care and keeping of the 
Almighty, and besought that his Spirit might breathe 
upon them all, and the grace of his love unite them in 
bonds that time could never break asunder. The interests 
of the church were especially commended to the keeping 
of Heaven, and blessings besought for them through all 
time to come. 

Then followed singing — singing by a well-trained coun- 
try choir. "What can be plesanter to the simple and child- 
like heart ? What can be a richer feast for the meek and 
devotional spirit, carrying up its petition and praise to- 
gether on a single wave of exulting song to the regions of 
immortality ? The clergyman joined in singing the hymn, 
his feelings mounting as on wings in the strong enthusiasm 
of his soul's devotion. 

The morning sermon was from the text, Luke vi. 46 : 
" And why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say ? " The theme was, the necessity of practical 
goodness over every theory and all the mere precepts 
tf at may be advanced. 

The method of his treatment, while it was s*omewhat 
r.ovel and original, was still none too much so to work the 
effect designed. From beginning to end, however, the 
burden of the discourse was practical goodness. — practical- 
goodness. He rebuked the multitudes of those who con- 
formed to the theory, but knew nothing of the substance ; 
held their real characters up to the light of God's truth* 
4 
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and shewed how flimsy and transparent they were; itad 
Enjoined it forcibly and most earnestly 6n every one within 
his hearing to remember that he or she deceived ai gift "4t 
the beginning, which must in some way be ^mpfoyedi atid 
which Christ had demanded for the holy J and exalted ser- 
vice of the common Father. 

The intermission was of an hour's duration. The dibit 
of those who had come from a distance gathered in tbe 
rooms of the Widow Thorn, whose house was but a few 
steps off, where the whole subject of the morning's service 
was duly brought forward for discussion. This was the 
favorite habit of those who frequented the place of a Sun- 
day noon ; and not unfrequently matters were then and 
there passed upon that carried their influences all through 
the succeeding week; or items of general news collected 
and collated that made quite a scrap book, to be read and 
read over again hereafter. 

In the afternoon, the people came together punctually at 
the hour. Mr. Humphreys was soon in his place, his face 
expressive of some anxiety, yet, on the whole, as calm 'and 
placid as the morning had witnessed it. 

His afternoon text was from a verse in Revelation: 
" And there shall be no more sea." 

Using the word sea as a figure of the imagination, he 
represented that all were on the wide sea of life, bound, in 
hope at least, to one common haven. This waste of sea 
was tempestuous, and difficult of navigation. There were 
islands scattered and grouped about in its bosom, some of 
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them so bright and sunny that little was the : woo4^^7 
enticed man j $o ( .tbeir. .sftorj; and insecure .repose by : {he 
way ; but ^hese.geipa^ o£ the sea were not the lands of fte 
promised rest. , TJaat waa where waves no longer be*^; 
where the roar of dashing waters was no more to be beard; 
high and clear from all reach of the tempests; on sunny 
plains; ; by pleasant streams; .and in the midst of smiling 
.pastures. .,. i:/ ... 

This voyage of life he. depicted with all the skill of which 
he was master. He painted the, vessels in which one and 
another embarked — trusting to fortune for a pleasant sail, 
some of them, and some careless in what they set out, if 
they could but get out upon the water. He pictured those 
scenes of horror and despair, when one frail craft after 
another is swamped in the billows, — 

" Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm," — 

with not the sign of a compass on board, no knowledge of 
the waste, heedlessness having control, and destruction soon 
rising to claim the whole precious freight for itself, and still 
opening its jaws for other victims bent on just the same 
career. He dwelt on those virtues — of prudence, of watch- 
fulness, of complete trust in the great God of the storms — 
as necessary to carry one through the voyage in safety, and 
warned those whose trust was in nothing but their youth, 
their spirits, and their, individual strength, of the bazands 
upon which they so. ^ec^Jessly, were venturing, and the 
whirlpools that were yawning to draw them down to their 
early ruin. 
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u ' And there shall be no more sea,' " repeated he, 
close. " How comforting a thought to the weary, tei 
tossed mariner ! No more sea ! What blessed news i 
whose heart has buffeted the waves of misfortune, an 
ice, and affliction all his days ! What a sweet assure 
those whose mint cries had always gone up agair, 
storm, like that of the unbelieving Peter, ' Save, L< 
we perish ! " 

People liked the new minister from the first In s 
the inhabitants of quiet little Brookboro' received hii 
their hearts, and inwardly hoped he would tarry witl 
while his labors might to him and to them seem prof 



CHAPTER V. 

REMINISCENCES. 

I have been describing the event of Mr. Humphreys' 
arrival at Brookboro*, together with the first impression his 
appearance created among the people. If the kind reader 
will allow, I will in a single chapter give a sketch of his 
earlier days, of his friends, and of the circumstances with 
which he found himself now surrounded. 

It is so true that there is no pleasure in this world with- 
out some pain, no goodness unless closely yoked with a 
power of evil, no flattering promise without a worm in the 
bud to gnaw straight to its heart. It is so ordered of 
Heaven, all for the wisest and best of purposes, that the 
two principles of good and ill, of joy and sorrow, of light 
and darkness, shall not be set over against one another, but 
be so intimately mingled and mixed together — one in- 
twining the other with a show even of affection — as that 
the influence of the better shall be able, in time, to eradicate 
that of the worse, and out of contrasts and contrarieties of 
the most violent character a true and beautiful order shall 
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be established, promising to endure when every thing ma- 
terial shall have faded away. 

Little, perhaps, would any one have thought that Mr. 
Humphreys' situation was apropos to this observation ; yet, 
in one sense, it certainly was. Let us look back upon his 
history. 

His father was a lawyer, in the town of Briarfield, — 
not more than sixty or seventy miles distant, — a man of 
wealth and standing, proud and imperious, impatient of 
another's will than his own, and determined in all coses, if 
within the limits of possibility, to carry forward his indi- 
vidual plans and projects to a successful issue. To be 
balked in any thing he had set his mind upon, was to have 
his fiercest resentment kindled against the one through 
whose instrumentality such a result was wrought. He had 
been quite successful in his professional pursuits, having 
built up for himself a name widely known and respected, 
and amassed fortune enough to place his family in circum- 
stances of the greatest comfort and independence. 

He was not a pious man, although at times his heart 
betrayed outwardly symptoms of a religious tone of thought 
and feeling. To attend church regularly every Sabbath, 
and lend his countenance by his presence to the institutions 
of religion ; to observe with strictness all the forms and 
ceremonies that a high public morality required ; to be 
charitable on occasion, as much because others were as for 
any specific feeling that could be said to move him to duty ; 
to follow his pursuits strictly; to ; be a peaceable neighbor 
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Wd a good citizen, — this was his standard for a man's life, 
a **d it was that to which he had endeavored steadily tp 
conform, hifi owij conduct and actions. 

Briarfield was a sweet village, and Esquire Humphreys' 
Mansion was the finest of any in it. It was a somewhat 
spacious building, standing back a little from the street, 
'with a beautiful Jawn-like yard, set about with trees and 
^rubs, and wajksneatly bordered with box, with four large 
Toc^ maples spreading their dark shadows over the edge 
of the road, and seeming to half hide the house in summer 
with their deep masses of foliage — a house quite after the 
olden style of architecture, with a wide hall, and large 
chimneys, and roomy chambers, with large, deep fireplaces, 
and large beams running across the ceiling, and the old- 
style,, inside shutters; a mansion, in short, where one could, 
at this day, live over again the associations and feelings of 
the past, dreaming in the ancient chambers, wandering 
thoughtfully through the high rooms, and holding pleasant 
companionship with the fancies and memories that peopled 
garret, and chamber, and hall. 

Here had William, the young clergyman, been born. If 
any place seemed home to him, it certainly was this. Here 
he had passed the bright and careless days of his youth ; 
and here were all those old, familiar objects with which his 
feelings were so closely intertwined. 

There had\ been but two children — William, and his 
younger brother, James. Different as possible, when boys, 
in nearly all their qualities and characteristics, the distance 
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between them was still wider now that manhood had de- 
veloped their natures. William, when a boy, was gentle 
in his disposition, more like his mother than his father. 
He was thoughtful, beyond what was common in one of 
his years, for every body and every thing. Winning in 
his ways, and seeking rather to be loved by others than 
merely to make some decided impression upon them, he 
seemed more the girl in his nature than the boy, though 
there was no lack of proper manly traits, which, in abun- 
dant time, would assert their part and influence in his 
character. 

James was in all respects the opposite. lie was only 
two years and a half younger than his brother, yet he 
looked his elder by more years even than that. He was 
bold and ready in every emergency, with more masculine 
manners, and much less regard for the feelings or the 
opinions of others. His boyish sports were different. He 
was ruder, and liked noisier amusements, and rarely waB' 
found quiet or backward where any thing capable of inter- 
esting him was going on. He sometimes took a secret 
delight in teasing William by trying the placidity of his 
temper, and throwing obstacles in his way when he least 
expected them. At school and at home it was ever the 
same. The same marked difference divided these two 
youthful characters, that, as years came on, would mature 
them into characters more widely different still. 

If either of them could be said to be the favorite son 
of his mother, William was that one. She saw in him the 
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^reproduction of her own finer feelings and sentiments, 
•She watched closely the unfolding of the flower, and was 
3Ciaade glad to find it wore tints and colors that had long 
t>een the favorite ones of her own heart. It is an inde- 
scribable feeling, this that attends upon a mother's study of 
"tie character of her child ; that swells in her heart, as sho 
searches carefully in the yet unformed character, and finds 
xaew treasures and new developments each day ; that brings 
tears to her eyes, as she discovers one and another trait 
that attracts all her warmest sympathy, because she knows 
that same trait to be thoroughly her own. 
^ Boyhood gave and left them individual characters in 
their native village. They went through the regular 
course of schooling together. They studied at the same 
books, and contended for the same advancements in their 
classes. William was much the better scholar, however, as 
he was the more persevering student. He graduated from 
the village academy, well prepared to enter college and 
take a high stand among those with whom he would be 
called to associate and compete. 

This his proud-minded father knew, and this he carefully 
kept in his mind. It had long been his plan to send Wil- 
liam to college, as it was likewise his purpose to educate 
him to follow the pursuits of his own profession ; yet, while 
he kept the former continually before his son, he was ju- 
dicious enough to refer to the latter only by occasional and 
timely hints, that might be taken in a serious sense, or 
might not be thought to mean any thing at all. It waft 
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muck too soon yet for William to have thoughts of a pro- 
fession thrust upon him ; and his father well knew it Hip 
mind had not taken any particular bent, so that his feeling* 
and his resolution were ready to follow no prepared courftg. 
If he did have secret inclinations towards any calling, hfc 
father, at least, knew it not. No one did. The boy hardly 
dared believe, as yet, that he entertained them himself. : ;t 

But before his school days wer&jOY«r* and about a jokt 
and a half before he thought he should be ready to eotar 
college, William had the great misfortune to be bereft. of 
her whose guidance and influence were invaluable to ^a 
nature just like his. It was a terrible event for the whole 
household; as well, too, for the church and the village. 
Mrs. Humphreys was a woman of the most fervent and' 
exalted piety, and had held the heart of her family to a 
religious tone of feeling at times when there might haw 
been no such cl^racteristic in their entire nature. She 
won her way by the practice of those gentle virtues that 
betoken the truly pious woman, coloring her daily life with 
hues such as no merely earthly light could bestow, holding 
forth for the eyes of her husband and children an example 
of great meekness, and trust, and humility, and endeavor- 
ing, rather by a course of religious conduct than by pre- 
cepts alone, to impress upon them the beauty and the peace, 
as well as the necessity and safety, of a life that was de- 
voted to Heaven. 

It was she who first taught her children to pray. O the 
deep and lasting influence that a mother exerts on all the 
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busy and troubled afterlife ! How vividly come up again 
Uiose moments to the man's eyes when he used to kneel st 
his mother's 6ide and go with her to the throne of gracaJ 
How plainly again in after years are heard those same saint- 
like tones that once sunk so deeply into the heart, and 
drew the child as by syllables of love into the path of 
righteousness and well doing ! Is there a memory in all 
4he life of a man: sweeping over heart and brain with such 
quick and lasting power, rousing the thoughts from worldly 
lethargy to loftier points of activity, and bringing out, in a 
single moment as it were,, the whole of the goodness and 
tenderness of the soul to the surface — like the memory 
of a mother's prayer, when the man was the innocent child, 
sheltered and caressed by her love ? 

William had staid home from school that day, because 
he thought he might be of service to his mother; and 
passed his time in watching by her be^, and running to 
^perform the trifling errands, and weeping. The tears, how- 
ever, were shed in secret. He could not have pained her 
.he loved so much as by betraying the whole of his grief. 

For many weeks she had been sick ; and at first no one 
thought of the issue to which her disease was tending. Mr. 
Humphreys was anxious and attentive ; he let no occasion 
go by unimproved when he could either allay her suffering 
or add to her happiness. The doctor entertained no im- 
mediate fears, but hoped that, with careful nursing, all 
would finally come. out well. .. 

Yet Mrs. Humphreys herself had a different present!- 
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ment from the beginning. A belief had at an early peiw4 
of her sickness taken possession of her mind that she won!4 
never recover. It did not seem tp depress or prey, oq bfi£ 
spirits at all, nor to render her conversation, in. the l$asj 
degree unpleasant and gloomy. It was with a cheerful 
courage that she faced the worst, just as calnj. and cdUeci&l 
at the certain approach of her end as if stye, were onljr ,tO 
set out on a short journey, where therewere belqved friends 
to meet and greet her at the close. . 

On this particular day she had failed perceptibly and 
quite rapidly from an early hour in the morning. The 
doctor was at the house nearly all the time. The tables in 
the sick chamber were covered thickly with vials, and bojf 
ties, and teacups, each with different mixtur.es, and all to 
bring her some slight relief from her suffering. The; iu> 
mosphere was close and stifled, as nothing but the air of 
the sick room can be used to describe it. The curta^s 
were down, or nearly so, and the room darkened. All 
about the house brooded a silence that was painful, 

Mrs. Humphreys had been talking calmly and happily 
with her husband, who sat at her bedside holding her hand. 
He was deeply affected, although his heart was unwilling 
to believe that this endeared bond of earthly affection most 
be broken. The tears stood in his eyes, and thaf was all ; 
he never wept ; he never gave way to violent exhibitions 
of feeling. His breast heaved, as if fee were going through 
a mighty struggle with, himself to yield up this precious 
partner so soon. He kept hi$.eye$,£xed on the face of his 
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wife — never speaking, only gazing in a rapt and^^Hfcj* 
silence. And she continued talking with him tenderly an& 
seriously of the things of the world she was abont entering, 
and comparing their wbtth with the worthleasness of-all 
things here, and beseeching him in her most earnest attd 
saint-like manner to think more of his destiny and of the 
vast future that stretched before him, and strive patiently 
to ton the race towards the goal of life. She was perfectly 
self-possessed through it all ; l -he was the one who displayed 
the most emotion. Her anxiety and his were of two en- 
tirely different natures. She was minding the high, he 
only the low, estate. There was the difference that dwells 
between things earthly and heavenly. 

She motioned for her boys to be called in, that she might 
address her dying words to them. Mr. Humphreys went 
out immediately and sent in William to his mother. The 
maid ran over to the academy for James. 

And now William and his mother were alone ; alone to- 
gether in this chamber of sickness and death. He came in 
and stood by her bedside. The moment he caught her 
dying eye and her faint smile his feelings overcame him 
utterly, and he buried his head in the pillow and wept. 
For a moment his mother did not attempt to control him ; 
it was better that the tears so long pent up should finally 
flow and relieve him. 

"William," said she at length, laying her thin hand on 
his head, "my son, you must listen to all I have to say 
to you now, for you will very soon be without a mother. 
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Do not weep, my child ; it is for our good that these afflict 
tiooe are sent to us all. Perhaps you will be of more seiv 
vice in our common Father's cause if I am taken fron% 
you now. I might be a hindrance to you. My Jove might 
take away from your love for God. Think of thi* f ^y 
son, when I am gone, and try to think that jouftpn lovft 
your heavenly Father the more since your mother hfaa 
been taken into his fold above." f j ;■ *r 

"O mother!" exclaimed the agonized boy, "how cctn>£ 
live after you are dead ? How am I ? " And he tried tp 
look at her through eyes that were swimming with tears, 7 

She soothed him with a voice and words yet more pleas* 
ant than before, and, still keeping her hand upon his handfj 
talked to him, in a way he could understand, of the rea} 
aims one should set before him in life, and the motives that 
ought to breathe in his conduct 

"You were not placed here, William," continued she, 
" simply for the gratification of your own desires and pleas- 
ures. You are not your own director and master. You naust 
not expect only to pursue your own plans and projects* 
There is another than yourself, who has endowed you with 
all these faculties which you possess, and who has intended 
and prpmised that you should earn happiness only Jby th$ 
right use of them. There is no happiness, that is real and 
true happiness, in the mere following of your own desiijes j 
none in only selfish pursuits ; none . in merely earthly 
pleasures. You can be happy only. as- you obey the wishes 
of your Father and make happy all; around you. TW* 
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is eveYy oneV mission;. It is yours. And you do wr<m$ 
if you : think to Uvbid' % *>r wish that you might get job* 
reward without youV labor?' • ' 

■ She paused a m<0ment for strength, and then concloded t*-* 
".•* Wiliidm, ydti must learn to do without a mother, sad aft 
ff-fo. You must 3eaf& to east all your cares upon, and carry 
MI'yeur griefs- toj. your heavenly Father. He will tenderly 
watch over you. If you are scourged and corrected at 
times, search your "heart ; so touch the closer, and try to 
understand what it is that/ Most needs rooting out. 
"William, my son ! if I could but die in the assurance 
that you would devote your life to the service of Heaven, 
to spreading the knowledge of the blessings and the prom- 
ises, how much more happy would be the death bed to me 
then ! " 

William could only weep at her words ; he offered no 
reply. They were sinking deeply, deeply within his young 
heart 

And James came in ; and to him his dying mother ad* 
dressed similar words of love and pious consolation. She 
pointed out to him the true way to life, and besought htm 
to walk forward in that until called to meet her in happi- 
ness again. The scene was affecting beyond description — * 
she so calm, and the others weeping and sobbing as if their 
hearts would break with the bereavement. 

Alas ! alas ! few greater losses are there in fhis world for 
a boy than the loss of his mother. He knows it not at the 
lime, broken hearted 'as he may appear. The spirits gather 
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themselves again soon, and the sore wound in the feelings 
closes and heals ; but the sweet and secret influence is 
gone, as if a part of the nature were blotted out; the deep 
and silent power is taken away that would have easily 
moulded his plastic character as it pleased, and fitted it fofr 
any of the places that are most valuable in their effects 
upon the world's people. 

It was just at sunset, at the close of a clear and bland 
day in the spring, when the dying wife and mother called 
faintly for more air and to be lifted in the bed. They 
raised a window and fanned her. She cast her eyes 
around upon them all, — husband, children, and attendants, 
— a sweet smile broke out over her face, her lips mur- 
mured something of " home " and " heaven," and her breath 
ceased. There were no strugglings, no dying groans, no 
painful throes. All was as placid and unruffled as the 
surface of a sweet dream. The life had not died out ; it 
had only passed away. Earth was exchanged for heaven; 
They stood for a moment looking fixedly upon her coun- 
tenance. There might have been a gleam of hope that 
they were closely watching. But it flickered, and fluttered, 
♦and vanished. She was dead. And a husband was with- 
out a wife, and children without a mother ! 

When, a year and a half later, therefore, in obedience to 
the original intentions of his father, William entered col- 
lege, it was with a heart still shaded with sadness for the 
loss of his mother, and spirits sensibly toned down to a 
temper of thoughtfulness and sobriety. 
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He soon took a high stand in his class, and steadily kept 
it. In the recitation room, in the society rooms, at the 
club, and among his instructors, he was every where known 
as an indefatigable student and the conscientious 'compan- 
ion. His • talents were unanimously acknowledged, and 
that without envy. This was much more than was usual. 
He bore off some of the first prizes, and apparently without 
effort or exertion. And it came to be understood that hie 
ambition had so little selfishness about it, that others yield- 
ed up their claims before his with a cheerful assent to his 
superior merit, that was worth far more to him than all the 
prizes and marks of honor in all the colleges in the world. 

Carrying ever in his heart the impressions created at 
the death of his mother, and remembering every syllable of 
the last words she uttered in his hearing, he made it his 
practice to attend regularly on all the religious meetings 
both of his own class and of the students in a body ; at 
which times he felt that influences were working their way 
into his character that had the effect greatly to purify his 
ambition and turn his thoughts into channels in which they 
had not been in the habit of directly moving. The custom 
was a proper one, and he continued it till it became a 
downright pleasure. He would sooner think of foregoing 
any other pleasure than of relinquishing a privilege he 
esteemed so highly. 

All through his course at college his conduct was marked 
by the same thoughtful sobriety and conscientiousness. He 
*spt his place as a scholar, and even advanced upon his- 
5 
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first standing, others falling gradually behind. And durin 
the last year of the collegiate course, he united with tfc 
church. He had written to his father of. his feeling^ ^i 
the course of other matters, but the latter ma<le no othc 
than a general and evasive reply to that subject It wa 
one he bad never been in the habit of talking upon to hi 
family, and he felt unwilling to begin with it now.. ] {■$ 
William Humphreys was left to his own strength anjl fh 
guidance of Him before whom hfi Jaid all his wants. 

Ah, it was so sweet now to think of his mother, and t< 
think that she still watched him with the eyes of her. saint 
ed spirit from above ; to feel that his sympathies moye< 
now in an unbroken circle, and not forward and backward 
forward and backward in the segment they only had tray 
ersed before! His heart was healthier, and its feeling: 
deeper, and broader, and truer. And this was but th< 
beginning of this long life of serenity and peace. 

He took one of the highest honors at commencement 
though little comparatively cared he for the mere triumpl 
connected with such a gift. He felt that his ambition wai 
above it. His aims were set higher than on the pinnacle* 
of temporary fame, however much they might be gildec 
for the eyes of others. A complete and thorough renova 
tion of his character had been effected. Through God's 
grace he had come off more than a conqueror. 

His father was present to listen to his performance or 
commencement day with a heart buoyant with pride. Sk 
that his son did creditably, not tess to his father than tc 



himself, he was" s&liMed. He" came there expressfry , to 
partiake^h tfte triumph. It Was a scene fliat ftd Bttle 'else, 
than his fr^de 1 ^ Tattd the maw of this monster was' fte- 
"' quently insatiaofe. ° 

The excitement^ miaO^'past, the diploma received from 
~ the hands of tlie Venerable president, the old rooms de- 
°^ert£6V tind "the Kbme spot once more regained, William 
,c> 'Itutflph^eyS rtiorVe9 ifi'hfe mind the next step, upon which 
he hacf long ^%ete*nfliied; He had not acquainted his 
parent'wHh ' f iti n Hec&ii98 ;i tna¥ parent seemed hitherto deaf 
*~ ' to every thing he had to* communicate on the subject. Yet, 
although' his purpose had been kept to himself, it had by 
*no means lain dormant in his breast. He had formed it 
with care, and after patient thought and prayerful watcb- 
~<ing9. He could not think of entering upon it with haste, 
v nor until long deliberation had finally settled upon its pro- 
priety in his mind. 

So after many weeks had elapsed, and the temporary 
excitement incident to commencement day and the break- 
ing up of all the old college ties had in some degree abated, 
the young man took occasion, one afternoon, to enter the 
library where his father was engaged in running over his 
books, and lay before him all his intentions. 

His mind was settled on studying for the ministry. He 
had given the subject patient and prayerful thought, and 
now his resolution was taken. It was proper, he premised, 
that a resolution of so 'nradh* importance bV communicated 
to his father without farfhet^dielay. 
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* A minister I" — that was the first ejaculation of Mr. 
Humphreys, as he turned round on his-soth 

For some time he was dumb, posflibrjr 'with 1 the shock 
such a declaration had given his more worldly and selfish 
pride. 

"I had never thought of such a thing!" said Ite, at 
length. " 1 had all along designed you for tie law. Yatf 
were to step right into the practice I have been for yfearis 
accumulating. I meant that yotr sh'eulo* commence reading 
as soon after you graduated afc'" possible. A minister! 
No — no — no ! w And again he relapsed into silence. 

But William, while he certainly deferred to every rea- 
sonable wish of his parent, felt that his own individual 
convictions were too firmly rooted to be shaken either by 
the pride or the passion of another. In almost any thing 
else, whether whim or wish, he would have been treWy 
glad to gratify his father ; but in this he could not. 

And they remained in the library for at least two hours, 
talking the subject over, William ever appealing to tfae 
better nature of his parent, and the latter insisting on 
nothing but the gratification of his own pride and pleasure. 

They separated,' Mr. Humphreys in a fit of uncontrolla- 
ble rage, declaring that he never would have been at the 
expense of sending his son to college had he foreseen tills 
sudden overthrow of his dearest hopes, and boldly threat- 
ening to cut off all future acquaintance with him if he per- 
sisted in thwarting his plans; William seemingly more 
serene and self-possessed than when he first entered the 



room, : Jjeggjftg f( his father, ,to ljts»t,en to the vo|c&. of reason, 
not to be carried .Away, by his impulses, and pot, to bj^ 

But th& p u £PP$? .9$ ,^ ie soa was not °f a nature to be 
overthrown or put aside. It was not obstinate, though it 
Yjfas firra T And t^e;, pride of the father was a bow that had 
$e.v,er yei^en JaugUt to fyend ; and to bend now was what 
it ! ,.^ r pul 1 fl no^do^^The qonsequence is briefly related. : 
Unless.. ^i^a^Uj, rqli^q^i^hed his determination, he must 
leave his, father's. t hpus,e, and B§yer expect to call it home 
again. More than tbjs^he. would be cut of from all share 
of the inheritance that would otherwise belong to him. 
For the latter he cared really little. It was not so easy 
to think seriously of leaving forever the dear old spot 
where he was born, where he had passed hie childhood 
years, where he had first learned to love God, and where 
he had seen his own mother die. 

Mr. Humphreys, however, was immovable. While his 
son's presence daily added to his thoughts of disappoint- 
ment and his feelings of chagrin, his obstinacy found abun- 
dant fuel with which to feed itself; when he should be 
gone, this flame might die gradually away, and leave him 
the use at least of his reason. So William argued ; and 
be resolved to take his departure as soon as possible. 

Let the remainder be told in a few words. He procured 
an academy in a town s,ome twenty miles off, and entered 
upon his new duties of ( Receptor. The name of the town 
was Thornton. Here he taught for nearly three years, 
studying theology with the village minister the while* At 
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the end of that time he commenced preaching, having duly 
obtained a license — at first in such churches as did not 
enjoy stated preaching, and finally at Brookboro', where 
he had been hired for a whole year. 

In all this period he had never once been home. His 
father and brother were strangers to him, the latter through 
no cause of dislike, but simply to humor the passion of a 
parent whose whole estate was to come into his possession. 
And this was the end of that hrottverhood, begun far back 
in infancy, continued through years of innocent childhood, 
and at last sundered hke a hond that was held together by 
nothing stronger than money, and prejudice, and passion. 
ye proud and unreasonable fathers, who seek to carve 
out for yourselves the fortunes and the eternal destinies of 
your sons, pause ere you lay rude hands on work that, poly 
God, the Father of both parent and child* can do. Arro- 
gate not to yourselves the part of One who sees XLpt}$fi 
man sees, whose thoughts are wide and high as eternity, 
whose plans were laid before the years wars, .or before 
existence with you began. 

This was the outline of the young clergyman's life. He 
had been called to pass through much; but how many 
bravely endure and. court the endurance of morel Xn 
the quiet little .village of Brookbtitro^be bad finally begun 
seriously his lifelong work. t It mjgH.be — he knew notr~r 
that here he was to perform bift eJWfce labor, and here* at 
last, surrender the trust back to ,Mim .from whom it ba£ 
been received. He would labor as if this was his oirfy 
chosen field. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

' liiss buss. 



Kb. Humphreys came down from bis chamber to tea 
one afternoon, and Lucy presented herself as he opened 
the door. The clergyman saw that there was a person in 
the room to whom he was a stranger, and naturally threw 
£g)ance back to Lucy. 

'She looked rather roguish, and her mouth betrayed a 
half smile. 

" Miss Buss — Mr. Humphreys,** said she, nodding in 
the direction of her visitor. 

u Good afternoon, Mr. Humphreys," said that individual, 
rising with quite an abrupt start from her chair, and step- 
ping forth briskly with extended hand. u Happy to see 
you, sir. Well, I s'pose ? Happy to see you, sir." 

Our little parish was a mosaic of individual characters, 
and I shall be allowed to bring them all forward in the 
order these simple annate seem to require. * I shall try to 
tfketch only after nature, Without a dream of malice or a 
thought of levity. In the Unfits of this diminutive circle 

<7H 
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were to be found all the hopes, and plans, and motives, and 
activity common to humanity every where. The daily and 
yearly experiences of these simple heart*, therefore, may 
be taken as an epitome of the experience of human hearts 
the world over. They are really so- And these annals 
are little less than pressed leaves in the book of recollection. 

Mr. Humphreys sat down for. a moment by the hearth 
before the deacon came in. Mrs. Burroughs was already 
pouring the tea. 

"Sit up to the table, if you please, Mr. Humphreys," 
said the matron. " Mr. Burroughs told us not to wait for 
him if he wasn't here by this time." 

"Sit here, Miss Buss, if . you please," directed Lucy, 
placing a chair for her across the table from Mr. Hum- 
phreys, while she appropriated her father's place to herself. 

" Yes," replied that lady, quite stiffly, as she walked still 
more stiffly to her seat, throwing a bundle of arrowy 
glances at Mr. Humphreys by the way. 

A blessing was besought, and Miss Buss proceeded to 
adjust her handkerchief in her lap exactly to suit her ; 
while at every convenient or inconvenient moment she 
looked over at Mr. Humphreys, and then dropped her eyes 
innocently to her lap again. When it was shaken out of 
its folds just as she thought it should be, she took her cup 
of tea from Mrs. Burroughs, and instantly grappled with 
her handkerchief, raising it to her mouth, and coughing 
quite softly behind it, and throwing another glance or two 
over at Mr. Humphreys. 

" Will you take a biscuit ? " said Lucy, passing them. 
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"Thank jw? :: Fm very fond of biscuits,*' returned MSss 
Buss, "Specially your biscuits, Miss Burroughs," meaning 
Jtth. Borroiign's 'fcy ; ttoe motion of her head. 

* I don't have* as good luck at some times a* I do at 
others" explained Mrs;- Burroughs. 

"You certainly were fortunate to-night," offered Mr* 
Humphreys, /who- had 'taken a large bite from his own. 

*Are you fottd J 'or*Sscults, sir?" asked Miss Buss, look- 
ing straight at the clergyman, as if she were curious to 
know the exact siacte £ dF hfe eyes. 

" I am, very?' said he , /and ' another piece melted in his 
mouth, in testimony of the truth of his admission. 

*' Now, do tell me ! Well, I call myself quite a hand at 
baking. Really, you will have to come over and try my 
skill some time." 

Lucy colored a little at being a witness to so open an in- 
vitation, and looked at her mother. Mrs. Burroughs, how- 
ever, seemed trying not to notice what was said, begging 
Mr. Humphreys to help himself to butter, and asking Miss 
Buss if her cup was out. 

",No, it isn't, I thank you," answered the lady, smiling 
very hastily on her hostess, and directing her attention 
immediately to the clergyman again. 

" Let me see," 6aid Mr. Humphreys, laying down his 
knife ; " I hardly thirik I know where your house stands. 
On this side of the street ?" 

" 0, no, indeed ! Why, you tlon't know ? Is it possible ? 
I thought every body knew that." 
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.-, u Bnt I am only a stranger here* you know." 
' u Yes, yes ; I didn't think of that when I spoke. So 
you are all very excusable, sir. Well, I'll tell you where 
I lire ; it's with my sister, sir — that is, with my brother's 
wife ; and with my brother, too, I 'spose, for that' matter, 
for he lives with his own wife. Ha! ha!" 

The clergyman was waiting to hear about the locality of 
the mansion alluded to. 

" O la, I forgot again that you- didn't know my brother/' 
said she. " He was a say inV only this very day, how that 
he wanted to know you very much, he'd heerd so much 
about you. He hasn't been to meetin' yet, you see ; but 
he means to come. They've had such changes here in 
Brookboro', and- so many new ministers, too, he didn't 
know what they'd finally make their minds up to. He 
means to wait till they've pitched on to somebody for good. 
That's his cut out ; and I can't exactly find it in ray heart 
to blame him, either. Well, my brother thought he couldn't 
get over at present, so he said he guessed Fd better come ; 
and so I did. He wanted to hear about the minister all he 
could, you know." 

Mr. Humphreys nodded a sort of half-vexatious nod. 
Mrs. Burroughs glanced at him, and asked him to take 
another cup of tea ; and Lucy looked at her mother, and 
at Miss Buss, and at Mr. Humphreys, one after the other. 

u The house is on what's called the * back road,' " ven^ 
tured Lucy, with a view of keeping the threads of the con- 
versation a little together 
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"O, yes/' broke in the visitor again. "It's rather a 
lengthy *ralk there, sir ; but I guess you couldn't miss the 

W*V." :■../. \\:\ Wi .■■.-■: 

Mr. Humphreys bowed^ and was going politely to accept 
her invitation .to call there. ■■■."•. 

"A red house, sir, it- is,' 1 she interrupted, holding her. 
cup |n ."..her hand, and lifting up her face until it showed 
fuller and more crimson than ever. u Left-hand side, — a 
little back from- 'the* roaily<-^and a wood pile a little one side 
oVthe buildin\ You -can't- miss it if you try. I'm > sure 
my brother '11 be glad to .see you, and -so'll his wife, and 
so shall I ; and we'll try and make you comfortable, though 
we don't pretend to be quite such good livers as Deacon 
Burroughs' folks be. They live on the street, you know. 
Quite a difference ! We're off the post road entirely ; never 
see nobody, except when we come to meetin*, — and that 
hasn't been very steady, lately, — or when somebody comes 
over there. But I'm goivC more now ; we've got a new 
minister, and I tell folks it makes a great, a wonderful sight 
of difference in my feelings. And it does, you may depend 
on't. If you'll come over, sir, my brother Ned'll give you 
all the talk you'll want, I'll warrant you. He'll talk every 
thing, and about every thing. Sometimes I tell him, just 
to stop him, you know, he'll tire me out, and all the rest of 
his friends, too. But you must come over, sir, and see him, 
and see us all, for yourself. He'll give you good talk, and 
a plenty of it." 

Mr. Humphreys tried to reply to her First he began 
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at one end, and then at the other, and then he essayed the 
tniddle. It was all a snarl and confusion to him. How- 
ever, he could do no less than promise to. improve an oppor- 
tunity for making a visit whenever iU should offer. 

" Perhaps I'll walk over with Miss Lucy, some afternoon, 
and take tea with you," said he.. 

" Yes, or with her father, either. He and my brother 
are good friends, I believe." 

Another exchange of glances ^between mother and 
daughter, which Mr. Humphreys this time himself saw, 
much to their confusion. 

Miss Buss passed her cup three times for tea, and 
begged Mrs. Burroughs not to add much cream — she liked 
it pretty strong. So it would naturally appear, if her vol- 
uble tongue were to be cited in proof. 

" I was afraid you would think I kept you waiting for 
your supper," said Mrs. Burroughs, addressing her boarder. 
" I had to wait a little for Mr. Burroughs." 

" O, not at all, madam," he replied. u I was quite too 
much engaged to think of the next meal, I assure you." 

" Writing must be very exhausting " offered Miss Buss, 
unwilling to be kept out of the conversation. " Seems to 
me I've heerd folks say so." 

u Possibly at times it is," assented the clergyman. " I 
was not engaged in writing this afternoon, however/' 

Miss Buss stared at him, as if to know what other kind 
of work ministers had to do. She said she thought they 
wrote all the time, and that was all they did. 
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"Pretty £oor sermons some of them would be, Itfe**/? 
said iMTiy£kn&tfkmyw>« X that was the case? piooretfiflven 
thatumaay of'l&^&reft&w/' 

"But yettfe, I^P^kitidtty afternoon, was a beautiful otie^ 
gte-dff^edjino> .7.,i. I *.;r • ' 

" It was hardly /wean* for that, though." 
•reAjBtbtfcwr Ned gays it ain't such dreadful hard work, this 
writin' sermons and things ; though I rather guess he do» ? t 
faM^wibiit ftltleoab«it?'lt, a* lie never tried. He says it's a 
good <ieal dade^'tb^ ehoppin* wood, or holdin' plough, or 
milkin'. / don't know how 'tis, I'm sure. If I did, I 
fehould be pretty apt to tell him of't, if he was any ways 
wrong. He needs to have his notions corrected a little 
sometimes — or straightened, as folks say; for he's re- 
markable stiff set, you may depend on't. I wish you'd 
only come over." 

J'ofct then the deacon opened the door. 

"Deacon Burroughs, good afternoon, sir," saluted Miss 
Buss before any other one could have spoken* " Sorry 
not to have had your company before. Miss Burroughs 
wouldn't wait tea for you ; but I told her I'd just as live 
wait as not ; and Mr. Humphreys " — looking at the color 
of his eyes again — " said he had." 

" Certainly," acquiesced the clergyman. 

" O, well," said the deacon, " I told my wife expressly 
not to wait ; and I*m glad she didn't. How tlo your folks 
all do, Miss Buss? and- -how's- your brother?" 

" Well's usual, thank you; Deacon Burroughs But our 
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'folks are full o' hard work yet ; they never'll get through 
with that Brother Ned's a kind of a man, you know, 
that makes work. He don't never know, seems to me, 
when lie's got through. There air such folks, Deacon 
Burroughs." 

u I know pretty well that your brother is a very indus- 
trious, hard-working man," returned the deacon. " Ho 
does his part in making comb for the hive." 

" Yes, yes," laughed Miss Buss ; w no drone about him, 
I tell you. He's at it early and late ; and he means to 
make the little ones work, too, I rather guess, when they 
get along fur enough. But brother Ned's had rather poor 
luck, lately." 

«Ah! How's that?" 

" O, well, nothing very dispiriting ; but then you know 
he lost a cow, by lightnin', last summer." 

Lucy broke out into a decided laugh. Mr. Humphreys, 
too, found it the hardest work in the world to strangle the 
broad smile that was making its way over his features. 
And Mrs. Burroughs looked at Lucy, and asked her, in a 
forced kind of a way, what it was she was laughing at. 

But Miss Buss paid it all no attention, and went on : — . 

" Then he's had a couple o* calves sicken lately ; and one 
o' them's died. And his pertaters didn't seem to do so 
well's common, this fall. But he's got a good yield o' 
apples, and as fair, smooth ones as ever you see. You'll 
want to bite into them, Mr. Humphreys, when you come 
over, I know" 
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. "Yes," said he, "I'm quite fond of apples — good.^- 

...; " And -these flwr.good, I can promise you. If they am% 
why* then, neve* .takfc>my word again on any subject," 

No one doubted that Mr. Edward Buss raised as good 
fruit as any other fornier in the whole length and breadth 
of the town*" : , 

" However,'' said that person's quite garrulous and good- 
.•atuml^isteTj^oE-tell him he's got no right to complain." 
Here she fastened he&r, ^yea on the clergyman again. 
"What Heaven sends us is all we ought to have. It's 
all we need. If we ain't satisfied with that, we're ungrate- 
ful ; and that's all there is to be said. I hope / ain't one 
o' the ungrateful kind." 

: All had now finished their meal save only the deacon, — 
for whom Lucy had relinquished her place, taking a seat 
on the same side with their visitor, — who was moderately 
proceeding with his supper. 

■ u You needn't sit at the table for me" said he, looking 
.round on them, as they had gradually pushed back. 

"Why, now, Deacon Burroughs," said Miss Buss, play- 
ing with her knife a little, " Pd just as live set here and 
wait for you as not. Don't hurry yourself." 

However, he did hurry himself, and they left the table, 
seating themselves in different parts, of the room. 

Mrs. Burroughs called in the other children, who had, 
according to old-fashioned family regulations, been kept 
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back for their elders to get through ; and then Lucy was 
left to wait upon them, while her mother sat down with her 
knitting to listen to and join in the conversation. 

It was kept up, with unabated flow, for quite half an 
hour longer. If at any moment it betrayed symptoms of 
lagging, Miss Buss instantly flew to the- rescue. 

Miss Buss was a kindhearted person, and her kind 
heart had been mellowing in the suns and frosts of full 
thirty years. You could not well rouse her resentment, 
for there was nothing of it. She was full of the milk 
of human kindness. There were blemishes about her 
manners, though it would have been more difficult to dis- 
cover them in her character. Her very worst apparent 
failing was, this quite common but much too curious 
habit of the pursuit of knowledge, sometimes, it must 
be confessed, under the greatest of difficulties. In other 
words^ 6he ty^s a little too inquisitive ; and her questions 
stuck to one's -feelings like so many troublesome burrs to 
his clothes. 

""Well," said she, finally, "I must be going." There 
was no use in trying to detain her any longer. " I've got 
a little ride to take yet, you see ; and Miss Button's wait- 
ing over't the store, I s'posc. If I don't get home pretty 
soon, the folks'll wonder what's got me. Good night, Miss 
Burroughs. Good night, deacon. Good night, Mr. Hum- 
phreys. Don't forget, now, to come over pretty soon, sir. 
I shall tell brother Ned all about it ; and he'll expect you 
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certain. He'll be glad enough to see you, and to talk over 
matters with you. And hell give you good talk, too, and 
a plenty of it ! ' Good night ! " 

And out the door she tripped. 

" And if she can't give one ' good talk,' and a plenty of 
it," said Lucy to herself, " then Tm mistaken ; that's all ! " 
6 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DEAD BOY. 

Mr. IIumthreys was sitting in his chamber, one even- 
ing, writing busily. All day long, except when he had 
been out to take his usual exercise, he had been occupied 
with reading ; there was so much to be read, and.so*small 
a beginning had as yet been made. Towards night he 
seemed to feel the spirit of composition visiting him, as if 
he must put pen to paper forthwith. And so he sat down 
to it 

The fire was vqry pleasant, and threw its yellow blaze 
into his face, and played along the curtains, and danced 
merrily with the shadows of the bed curtains on the wall. 
The scene was a quiet and pleasant one. Brightly glis- 
tened the old firedogs, brilliant and brazen, staring into the 
fire as if they would outgaze the flames. The carpet 
spread out its agreeable figures in the light, inviting repose, 
and quieting the thoughts. And the brands snapped ; and 
the coals gleamed, red, and white, and glowing ; and the 
blaze kept dancing with the shadows on the ceiling and on 

(88) 
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the wall ; and the figures of the carpet grew bright and 
ruddy by turns, and then faded slowly away into one unre- 
lieved brown ; and still the busy pen of the young clergy- 
man kept travelling over the paper, — scratch, scratch, 
scratch, — while ever and anon he paused and bit its troad 
feather end. 

Now and then he glanced at the fire, and looked likewise 
half round the room. A stray feeling of comfort, and de- 
light, and gratitude might have shot swiftly past his severer 
thoughts and stolen into his soul. Even within the frame- 
work of his meditations, there might, for a moment, — brief 
enough, perhaps, — have risen a sweet picture of a home 
all his own, a fire blazing like this fire on the hearth, the 
blase flickering and flaring just like this blaze, the curtains 
shutting out the world at the windows, the carpet looking 
ruddy and cheerful, and one other heart, dear to his own, 
intwining all his thoughts with its quick and warm sym- 
pathies. 

But if so he dreamed even for the briefest moment, he 
instantly shattered the vision into a thousand fragments ; 
for he took the feather of his pen from his mouth, and bent 
over to the prosecution of his labor again. 

For nearly an unbroken hour his busy work went on. 
Sentence followed sentence, and paragraph succeeded para- 
graph, till the sheets presented a long array of tasking 
thoughts, and impressive appeals, and earnest admonitions. 
He ran his quick eyes backward over it all, from time to 
time, considering, and weighing, and comparing, till he felt 
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critically satisfied. He paused to reflect, to gather the im- 
petus for his thought again, and to cast his expression in 
the proper mould ; and then on he went once more with 
his pen, the same steady scratch, scratch, scratch resound- 
ing all through the otherwise silent room. 

A step was to be heard upon the chamber stairs. He 
listened a moment. It came straight to his door. And 
then a knock. 

Opening the door, he found Lucy standing there, light in 
hand. Her face was pale, and her looks betrayed evident 
emotion. Mr. Humphreys looked at her for an explanation 
of her excitement. 

u Mrs. Murphy has sent up for you, Mr. Humphreys," 
said she, " and wishes to know if you cannot come down 
and see her this evening. She has been in great distress 
for the loss of her boy ; and she wants some one to comfort 
her. They thought she might go crazy with her trouble. 
It's her only child, you see. Poor woman ! I pity her ! " 

The light trembled in Lucy's hand as she narrated the 
simple but touching story. 

"Yes, I'll go directly," said the clergyman. "But 
where does she live? I believe I've never seen her, 
have I?" 

"I guess not; but she has been out to meeting pretty 
constantly, and carried her boy with her always when she 
went She's a poor woman, and lives in the little brown 
house but a short ways on the back road. You turn in 
just beyond the academy road, and then it's on your right 
hand. Mrs. Murphy is the name." 
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u I think I know the house now," replied he. " I have 
passed it, I recollect now, in my walks that way. -I will 
go over there at once." 

Lucy withdrew, and the clergyman put aside his papers. 
His was die duty to visit the sick and comfort the afflict- 
ed ; yet no more his than the duty of us all. We are but 
Brothers arid sisters, and no social differences can break the 
great family tie asunder." Yet to their pastors do the flock 
most naturally look for sympathy when earthly sympathies 
can do little to heal the gaping wounds, for his seems the 
balm given only of Heaven. 

After a quick walk, — for it was a cold evening in De- 
cember, — the frozen ground meeting his feet like a pave- 
ment of stone, he arrived at the little brown house, and 
6topped a moment to take breath before going in. The 
bereaved woman was an Englishwoman, who had, by some 
fate or fortune undiscovered as yet by any one, been tossed 
on the tempestuous ocean of life, and finally drifted into 
the safe and quiet little haven of Brookboro'. Here she 
had supported herself with her own hands, devoting all her 
care and affection to the welfare of this, her only son. He 
had just grown old enough and large enough to be ser- 
viceable to her ; and at this age had died. 

He knocked, and was admitted by Mrs. Upton, the 
blacksmith's wife. As he stepped through the small entry 
and opened the inner door, his eyes fell upon a sight that 
moved him deeply. There stood the poor woman, holding 
up her checked apron with her left hand, while with her 
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right she was gently smoothing down the hair over the 
white forehead of her dead hoy. 

" Poor, dear Jamie ! " said she alond ; " I didn't think I 
should ever see this sight ; did yotty Jamie ? It never seemed 
as if 'twould come to this ! O, poor, poor Jamie ! Just 
when you was growin' into your mother's heart so ; and 
you was always such a good boy, and loved me so much, 
and never made me speak a quick word to you ! " She 
stopped, and carried her apron to her eyes, sobbing bit- 
terly. 

And then she fell to caressing his forehead again, pass- 
ing her hand over it continually. 

" 0, if Td only been taken first ! " said she ; " if rd only 
gone before you ! • But then you'd have been left behind, 
darlin', and I couldn't have died happy so. No, no, dear 
boy, I must follow after ; and I shall follow soon. There's 
nothing worth livin' for now ! The world's nothin' to me 
any longer ! Poor boy ! — if I could only look into your 
eyes once more, jest a single minute — those blue eyes, so 
much like your own mother's when she was a girl ! If I 
could only hear you speak again ! Won't you speuk again, 
darling? "Won't you never move your cold lips again? 
Let me kiss them once more, Jamie — jest once more, be- 
fore they take you away from me forever ! O, dear, dear 
heart ! — how can I bear to see you put in the cold ground 
out of my sight, and all so dark, and still, and dead! no- 
body to come near you any more ! nobody to ask you if 
you are hungry, or cold, or if you want to see your poor, 
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dear mother ! ! O ! I can't bear it — I can't bear it ! '*— s 
and again she broke out in irrepressible groans, that con- 
vulsed her entire frame with fearful motions, while she 
sank down upon her knees by the side of the bed and 
wept uncontrollably. 

■The young clergyman stood still with the crowd of his 
emotions. The last time he had stood by a death bed was 
when he was at that of his own mother ; now he was wit- 
nessing the grief of a mother for her dead son. 

The body lay extended on a board that was fixed across 
the bedstead frame, having been laid out by the kind offices 
of Mr. Upton and his wife, the latter remaining afterwards 
to try her words of consolation with the heart of the crazed 
mother. But her words, though well meant and tender, 
were vain in a time like that The tempest-torn heart of 
the sufferer was not to be soothed in a moment, convulsed 
with such a terrible grief. The waters boiled too violently 
to be quieted with only the oil of pitying expressions. It 
needed a greater than the mere strength of human sym- 
pathy to hold the waves finally in subjection and calm the 
raging elements of her soul at will. 

A sheet had been thrown over the corpse, which she had 
turned back from the face and breast, disclosing the outlines 
of the youthful figure, conjuring up in the imagination 
fancies too, ghostly to be expressed, and breeding in the 
heart feelings too solemn, and tender, and mournful to find 
their way to the tongue. The sight of a dead body, en- 
shrouded in the white uniform of the departed, is at all 
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times deeply impressive ; but especially so at night, in an 
illy-lighted room, where only death and silence brood, and 
occasional sobs, half stifled, fall on the ear ; with the corpse 
stretched helplessly before you, its arms extended by its 
sides, its lips white and dumb, its eyes sealed in death, its 
pale forehead so cold and ghastly to the touch. This is 
all calculated to sink its influence deeply into the heart £ 
for the heart is our humanity, and death appeals to all 
alike. 

But the sight of the anguish, — the deep distress that 
knows no alleviation, — the convulsed frame, shattered and 
tossed with the violence of the soul's emotions, — the ex- 
hausting grief, too deep often for tears, gnawing on the 
heart like a ravenous wolf on its prey, — this is what 
thrills finer cords than the mere view of death itself ; be- 
cause it is a trouble that even in our widest sympathies we 
cannot comprehend, and in our quickest feelings we cannot - 
keep pace with ; and too poignant for us to hope to allay 
with empty words and pitiful phrases. 

•While the bereaved widow still knelt by the bedside, 
continuing to bewail her affliction, her heart smitten as with 
cr^iel thorns and bleeding at all its pores, the young clergy- 
man advanced across the floor, and, without saying a word, 
knelt down beside her, before the lifeless body, and lifted 
his voice in prayer. • 

The woman did not look up as she first heard that deep 
voice; she might have done so at another time, but not 
now. But her groans and wails ceased, and she bowed her 
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head still lower, while her repressed sobs alone were to tye, 
heard above the syllables of the clergyman. • . .: 

O, how grateful was that poor, stricken heart, when first 
those prayerful words fell on her ear ! How like dew or 
rain on parched ground dropped those fervent and earnest 
syllables of supplication on her stricken soul! What a 
gushing out was there of all her hidden and tenderer feel* 
i$gs ! and. what a glad rising on the wings of a gleaming 
faith towards the throne ! and what a gradual sense of peace, 
calm and holy, stole gently over her soul, quelling the tur- 
bulent tempest, subduing the waves, and soothing all to 
happiness and resignation! 

And this only came of prayer. She entered into the 
spirit of that prayer as never she had entered into that of 
any prayer before. Her heart climbed up on the ladder 
faith had suddenly built; and there, where the heaven 
opened, she felt that she saw the angel face of her dear 
boy smiling upon her from beyond the clouds and the 
mists, far away from the troubles and the temptations, in 
sunny fields where clouds never trailed their dark shadows 
more, and where the sunshine laughed eternally. 

Blessed are they who see by such faith as this, whether 
it wrestles for a long time with the soul before it gets final 
possession, or steals into it as gently and imperceptibly as 
the light t^at enters at the eastern windows in the rising 
morning. Blessed, thrice blessed, are they who can tear 
away these curtain films from the eyes of their soul, and 
look beyond the fogs, beyond the clouds, beyond the deep 
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blue itael£ even to the heaven that reaches far backward to 
eternity. 

Mr. Humphreys prayed long and with a Heaven-given 
unction* His tone was earnest and warm* His words were 
to the heart of the poor woman like words of fire. He 
prayed for help in the time when help could come but from 
a single source. He besought the compassion of Heaven; 
on hearts afflicted like the heart of this poor widow. He 
begged that oil might be poured into the wounds that had 
been made, and that the suffej&ig and anguish might result 
in a higher health and a truer faith. All his human sym- 
pathies were melted for the sufferer ; and that did but heat 
his heart the more in its supplications for the sympathy of 
Heaven. He poured out that humble heart freely, and the; 
'strength and courage that came of it were refreshing. * ■ ■•♦ 

As he rose from his knees he asked the mother if she 
would not be more calm, and sit down and talk with him. 
She immediately arose and seated herself; but she kept 
tfye apron to her eyes, whose heavy folds showed that it 
had been saturated with tears. 

Mr. Humphreys now began to talk in a calm and 
thoughtful strain to her, speaking of death as but what was 
in store for us all, some falling by the wayside early on the 
journey, and some living to make farther advances towards 
the goal they had set before them; and told nor that we 
ought. not to murmur at God's goodness in removing the 
tenderer plants to a more congenial, soil before contact with 
this world's impure influences had blighted them; neither 
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fcad we a right to call io question his motives J n visiting «s 
with afflictions, for he had said that he truly loved whom he 
chastened, add it was with stripes that we were healed* 
: Then he quoted to her such consolatory passages of 
Scripture as were spoken for hearts in her condition, 
applying them with such words as could not but be balm 
to, her wounds, and. 'Strength and comfort to her spirits. 
Her boy was not dead ; he was only sleeping. Though he 
Oj&uld never* come back- to her again, yet she should go to 
htm. By faith she would behold this affliction in the light 
of a blessing. . It would enlarge* and enrich her heart, the 
experience of this great sorrow. It would cut loose her 
affections from the fleeting and dying things of earth, where 
all was but perishable, and fix them on objects to which, 
perhaps! just such a grief as this was needed to draw them, 
where their richness could never fail, nor their strength 
decay. 

JEe sat and told her over again of the sorrows, and buf- 
fetings, and revilings, and griefs through which her Savior 
freely passed only that such as she might be made whole ; 
and now, when that Savior asked her to give up her boy, 
her only son, should she hesitate when the sacrifice was 
only momentary, and promised such great final good to 
both ? Ought she not rather to surrender him up without 
so much as a murmur ? and ought not the language of her 
heart to be, " Lord, here is that which thou hast given me " ? 

She grew perceptibly calmer, yet it was a calmness not 
yet all peace. 
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Her eyes were still fixed on the upturned face of her 
dead boy. Ever and anon her breast heaved with a deep 
convulsion, and a wretched sigh escaped her lips. For 
some moments this continued ; and finally she buried her 
face in her apron again, and gave way to a flood of tears. 

" O poor, dear boy ! " she sobbed ; " I never thought to 
see you layin' on the bed so dead as this. Won't you never 
speak to me again, Jamie? Won't you call me 'mother* 
once more — jest once more? What shall I do here all 
alone, and nobody to love or care for ? What shall I work 
for any longer ? O, my heart will break ; it wiU break — 
break — break ! " She sobbed this last word forth pit- 
eously indeed. 

Mr. Humphreys took the Bible, that lay upon the table, 
and opened to the Gospel according to St. Matthew, and 
there he read to her what Jesus had preached to others from 
the mount, — how that those who mourned were blessed be- 
cause they would experience the heavenly feeling of being 
comforted hereafter, — and then he proceeded to apply 
what he had read as the Savior's words, making it mean 
nothing except for those with hearts bruised just like 
hers, and telling her that he stood ready and listening to 
hear her cries, and to comfort her with his presence and 
sympathy. 

It was quite midnight when he left the little cottage. 
But the mother's face was irradiated with the gleam of a 
new joy, higher and purer than any she had known before, 
and her syllables were now of calm resignation, while she 
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stood and gazed at her boy with a feeling of submission, 
reaching forward in her hope to the time when thej should 
again be united at the feet of Jesus, where no tribulation, 
no anguish, no partings, no death should ever dissever their 
love again. 

The clergyman felt that there was that within the little 
brown cottage which neither wealth, nor friends, nor earthly 
honors could confer; it was the spirit of grace and of 
peace. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

THE SEWING SOCIETY OF OUR PARISH. 

Of course this met every week — sometimes at one 
house, and sometimes at another. Each family opened its 
doors in turn. 

To give the reader a faint idea of the manner in which 
matters were conducted at these meetings, as well as' to 
introduce him or her to sundry other people who went 
towards filling up the parish numbers, I shall take the 
liberty to walk into the parlors, or front rooms, of Mr. 
Israel Bard's house, and look about for myself. 

If the reader goes with me, he will see Mrs. Bard very 
much occupied in getting supper. She seems to have a 
burdensome sense of there being company about. Such a 
thought not unfrequently troubles some persons much more 
than it does others. It did trouble Mrs. Bard quite a good 
deal. Perhaps she could not help the feeling, and that 
may be said in her favor. 

It is now January; a cold, raw afternoon; the earth 
white with crusted snow, on which the sick sun falls with- 

(94) 
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oat any warmth ; the winds puffing their careless way about 
in the street; the gardens, and yards, and fields holding 
out a picture of desolation and gloom. Very few people 
are passing on the village street ; and several horses, with 
sleighs and horse sleds attached, are standing and drowsing, 
with buffalo skins over them, beneath the sheds about the 
two village stores. If, now and then, a person strays out 
into the cold, he seems to go along as if it pinched him at 
every joint, and he were hastening to warmth and shelter 
again. 

The two front rooms of Mrs. Israel Bard present a really 
animated appearance. Most of those present are ladies, 
whose bright eyes, and laughing countenances, and winged 
words keep up the pleasantest illusion about the apartments 
in the world. There sits Mrs. Jennings, the wife of the 
doctor, the centre of a circle of pleasant faces and joyous 
hearts. She seems as active as her husband in dispensing 
health by her looks and conversation. And there is Mrs. 
"Wilkinson, the wife of the preceptor of the academy, whose 
rustling silk dress does not fail to attract the attention of the 
younger and sometimes envious ones, and who always can 
make as many attentive listeners among them as she, 
chooses. And there is Mrs. Upton, the good consort of 
the honest-faced and open-hearted blacksmith, modest be- 
yond what is agreeable even to her own feelings, but far 
more capable than many of less modesty and more words 
than herself. 

And Mrs. Thorn, the widow, is there, too, as she is 
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always there wherever the society determines to hold its 
weekly meetings. She is rather closely observant than 
otherwise, and, upon occasion, can give as large a yield 
of general village information as any one. But just at 
this time she is playing only the part of a steady listener. 
Mrs. Sanger, the village lawyer's wife, is there likewise, 
quite dignified in her way, and venturing but little in the 
conversation. She does her sewing more by herself than 
among the others, rather edging off into a corner, where 
she can be sure of freedom from disturbance. She is 
appealed to for her judgment in certain small matters 
occasionally, and she gives it as if she cared but the veriest 
trifle whether her judgment was followed or not. 

Let me not overlook Miss Buss. There she sits, not 
far from the front windows ; and now she wonders if they 
never have more passing on the street, it seems so much 
as it does at her brother Ned's ; and now she raises her 
voice to tell some droll little anecdote, to as many as choose 
to listen in either of the rooms, in her own inimitably droll 
style. Miss Buss has quite a red face, the proper expres- 
sion and intensity of which color is duly heightened by a 
broad ribbon of the same hue that is gathered in a huge 
bow beneath her chin. 

And Mrs. Plimton the wife of the other storekeeper, 
and between whom and Mrs. Bard, I fear, none of the 
most cordial feelings exist, — she sat near a table, some of 
the time, quite busy with her needle, and at others studying 
a pattern she was about working for the profits and emolu- 
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ments of the society. There are many younger ladies 
there, too, all of them full of talk and vivacity, and accom- 
plishing but little except at odd spells when the conversa- 
tion or laughter flags. A rollicking set they are, with the 
brightest eyes, the reddest cheeks, and the loudest laughs 
of any in the house. 

As yet there are no gentlemen present. That is not the 
custom in Brookboro'. They are not suffered the privilege 
of going out to take tea with the other sex, for no other 
reason, that / could ever think of, than because they might 
bring too hearty appetites along with them ; and so per- 
haps they were excluded as a matter of domestic economy 
simply. They cannot expect to come until evening, not 
before the candles are lighted, and the curtains are down, 
and the legitimate sports of the occasion begin. 

Tea is prepared ; and Mrs. Bard walks into the rooms 
rather statelfly for her, and announces, "Tea's ready, 
ladies ; " and there is a notable jumping up and clearing 
of laps, and a bustling preparation for the event many have 
been expecting so long, and a smoothing down of the front 
hair over the temples, and a fixing up more securely the 
back hair in its fastenings, and whispers, and winks, and 
nudgings, and, among the girls, giggling and laughter. But 
by slow degrees they melt away from the parlors, and flow 
into the dining room. 

It is a pleasant picture around the table, and looks invit- 
ing enough for any one. Mrs. Bard pours the tea ; and Mrs. 
Burroughs, who is there likewise, with Lucy, — she offers 
7 
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to assist about matters. The large, white biscuit are such 
as are never seen except in the country. Mr. Bard keeps 
bees; and so several large and clear cards of the yellow 
honeycomb ornament the long table, and entice the bright 
eyes of the younger folks* And the butter is like gold, in 
liberal cakes, stamped with a quite liberal-sized heart, and 
looking, even richer than the? honey. 

At first it is quite still. There is little said by any one 
except when Mrs. Bard asks each if she will take sugar 
and cream, and the answer is either, " No, I thank you," or, 
" If you please." Then some one speaks of the weather* a 
topic that never will- be treated £uite to death ; and some 
other one mentions the preaching last Sabbath afternoon ; 
and a third alludes to poor Mrs. Murphy's affliction, and 
how hardly it goes with her heart; a fourth breaks out in 
a fourth new place ; and suddenly all begin their supper 
and their talk together. 

It is interesting enough for any body. So many tongues 
busily going; so many faces radiant with such different 
expressions; so many voices rising, and falling, and mix- 
ing, and running together, and winding round and round 
each other, and finally raising a pleasant din that drowns 
every thing, and almost every body, in its overflowing wave. 

"I must say I like the minister — very much" offers 
Miss Suss to a circle she has succeeded, without a great 
deal of pains, in drawing around her; "he's not a bit too 
showy. Brother Ned thinks he's just the man for this 
parish, and I'm of brother Ned's opinion. He's so talented, 
too. Girls, what air you all thinkin' of ? " 
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"Her last sally is met with a laugh that spreads its , eir- 
- cles beyond that of her original hearers. - r 

7 -!-■** What nit ye laughin* at?" she a8ks« u Don't you 
-*.||hik as I do'ftboot him ? " 

.- !$ft> one differs from her in her estimate of his talents, 
.' or piety, or usefulness.' ^ r ~ - < 

"He's a man that's geihM© 'tiwary says Miss Bass; 
"*.&nd- that's a good deal, you may believe me." 

[J'Jkiion't think his sermons are all equal," offers the 

. : widow Thorn. * They're better at one time ^han they are 

r at another ; and Tve heard a great many say so." 

. « Why shouldn't they be ? " asks Mrs* Plimton. * There 

isn't one of us that can do a thing in the same way, and 

equally well, two or three times in succession. I like him, 

arid very much, too ; and, as Miss Buss says," — here Miss 

Buss looked very approvingly on the one about to quote 

her, — "as Miss Buss says, I think he will wear well. 

That i$ a great deal." 

" Can't do the same thing over the second time as you 
do the first?" asks the widow Thorn, leaning her head far 
down over the table to get a view of Mrs. Plimton ; a what's 
the reason, I'd like to know ? Can't I hem a garment to- 
morrow just as well as I'm doing it to-day ? I don't believe 
in such notions myself exactly." 

"If you think there is no difference between sewing and 
sermonizing, I hardly imagine you have looked at the 
subject," returns Mrs. Plimton, quite pleasantly of course. 
"But / have an idea that the kinds of labor are two, and 
each quite distinct from the other." 
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« Well, I don't see it so," says Mrs. Thorn, " arid I don't 
believe I can be made to. Work's work ; there's no deny* 
iag that, is there ? " 

" O, no," acquiesces Mrs. Plimton, rather thoughtfully, 
though not by any; means greatly troubled with the widow 
Thorn's position. 

"Well, then," goes -on the widow, "if a person can do a 
piece of work well to-day, he can do it well to-morrow; 
and he wight to do it rather better, for he's got the benefit 
of his experience." 

" But mental labor is distinct from every other kind of 
labor. It is not the body that is tasked; it is a strain on 
an organization that we know very little about." 

" What's the reason we don't ? I don't quite believe all 
I hear about these matters myself. People talk about 
working the mind just as if there was the same hard, down- 
right labor in it that there is in working the body. Now, I 
think, as you say, Mrs. Plimton, that, if one kind of labor 
it the hardest, it's that of the body. Ask your minister 
which he'd rather do — go out into the woods, with his axe 
over his shoulder, one of these cold winter days, and buckle 
down to it all day long from morning till night, and have 
nothing to eat except the, little cold handful he carries in 
his pocket, or sit in his nice, warm room, with a good car- 
pet to his feet and a pleasant prospect from his window," 
— she glanced at Mrs. Burroughs, with whom the minister 
boarded, — "doing nothing but just make his pen go over 
the paper ? Which is the hardest, now, Fd like to know ? " 
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There is. a gentle buzz of admiration on the part of' the 
others, as if Mts. Thorn had made a point Mrs. Plimton 
cannot overthrow. However, the latter is nowise discon- 
certed. She goes on : — . v ,-' 1 '- ■ : '. v ■ "■ 

"No doubt a clergyman would be glad to take the 3xer-» 
cise you speak of, and diet at as low a pitch as you have 
prescribed for a hard day laborer " - 

" Yes, yes," laughs, out Mrsl Doctor Jennings, " I think 
'twould be for the good of every man, that used his brain, 
to go out And swing an axe in the woods a day now and 
then. Dr. Jennings days the same, too* Ha, ha!" 

" But/' continues Mrs, Plimton, " those who think that 
the labor of the brain is lighter than bodily labor certainly 
cannot have given the subject much thought." 

Mrs. Thorn bridles. Several, especially of the younger 
ladies, look at her to see how she is going to take such a 
hint as that. But Mrs. Thorn suffers Mrs. Plimton to go 
on, until she can properly marshal her own forces again, 
and renew the assault to better* advantage. 

" For my part," says Mrs. Plimton, " I have an idea that 
they who never use their minds enough to hurt themselves- 
hardly know what an effort it costs those who are obliged 
to. It's a kind of labor such people can't understand, talk 
about it as they will." 

" That's what it is," adds Mrs. Sanger, the lawyer's wife, 
with much emphasis. "People shouldn't be so hasty in 
forming their opinions where they are not familiar with 
their ground." 
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a I think myself^ still adds Mrs. Burroughs, who might 
well he supposed to know something about the individual 
whom they used to illustrate their case, " that Mr. Hum- 
phreys is a very bard-working man. Very few work 
harder," 

" No man can Jabor like those who work only their 
brain," says the lawyer's wife, thinking only of her hus- 
band. " I've had abundant opportunities to know that for 
myself." 

Miss Buss grows redder than ever in the face ; and she 
lifts her hand and says " she don't know about it" Brother 
Ned is quoted again, as usual ; and brother Ned says that, 
if ever a man works, it's in a potato field, in the middle of 
a hot summer day. " If that ain't work," says Miss Buss, 
u Td like to know what is." 

The younger ladies titter, and Miss Buss is made happy ; 
for she has the most amiable feeling in the world about 
people's laughing, and always gives them credit for enjoy- 
ing her matter, when very often the reason of the mirth 
lies, only in her manner. 

Mrs. Thorn comes to the rescue. She has rather lost 
ground for the last few minutes ; but she tries to make up 
for it by putting a trifle more of volume into her voice, and 
addressing herself to the table rather than to Mrs. Flimton 
ajpne. 

• •Miss Buss vrill be heard, whether her view is a new one 
or not ; and she takes both sides of the question, hoping 
rather to give satisfaction to all parties. And she so 
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sprinkles in her droll humor, and dry anecdote, and spar- 
kling quotation, — generally from "brother Ned,*' — that 
she throws the whole of them finally into the best of humor, 
making even Mrs. Thorn and Mrs. Plimton look steadily 
for half a minute at each other, and then laugh in unison* 
It is 4 a capital scene, worthy of an artist even above simple 
village pretensions. 

In the midst of a pleasant tumult, therefore, the table 
breaks up, and they flock into the other rooms. 

For a time there is nothing at all done. Work is sus- 
pended. The girls and girlish ones go sailing about in 
little sqtmds, hunting up the curiosities in that-part of the 
house, and fumbling amongst the work that has been 
accomplished through the half of the afternoon, or running 
out the door to get a handful or so of snow wfth which to 
rouge their cheeks, and carrying their frolic with a high 
hand wherever they are. 

Some assist Mrs. Bard in clearing away (lie table, that 
she may at least have an opportunity of sitting down with 
the rest of them by and by; and the dishes rattle loud 
enough almost to drown the talk and the laughter in the 
other rooms. They gather about the hearth, where the 
. brass firedogs look so shining and comfortable. They sit 
at the windows. They walk, two and two, through the 
rooms. They listen to Miss Buss, and to Mrs. Thorn, and 
to Mrs. Dr. Jennings, and in turn each one gets listened to 
herself. 

Twilight closes early, shutting out the light from the 
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windows, and making the wide village street, with its far- 
apart, straggling houses, look almost deserted. The sight 
of the cold snow, lying as still as the shroud ever the 
speechless dead,, sends not only a shudder over the frame, 
but a chill to the very heart. It makes those who look out 
thoughtfully — as every one must do at this hour — feel 
grateful for the comforts of shelter and home, and the 
blessings of companionship and neighborhood. There are 
no thoughts, in summer or in winter, that come so close to 
the better feelings of the heart as twilight thoughts. 

And, finally, one candle comes in, perched on a tall stick 
that stands in a large, deep tray, with the brightly-polished 
snuffers close at hand. And then another, and another. 
And at length both the front rooms are lighted. 

Hardly have all seated themselves comfortably again, 
and hardly has the light work of the evening begun, when 
a step is heard at the door. It is Mr. Bard himself; and 
Mr. Humphreys is with him. All make a notable bustle 
to receive the latter, though there is not the least need of 
it, And though by nature he is one of the quietest men in 
the world. He moves around the rooms with ease, nothing 
stiff or constrained in his manners, addressing e\ery one 
in turn, and dropping a remark at each collected knot cal- 
culated to- put all in the best of spirits. 

Miss Buss is still Miss Buss. Good soul ! she always 
will be. If she were any thing else, there would be a large 
social vacancy in Brookboro* which the united ingenuity 
of all its people would fail to supply. She must give the 
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minister a welcome a little different from that extended by 
the -others ; and so she rises from her chair, and shakes 
hafcds with him veiy cordially indeed,; and asks after his 
health* very particularly, and turns very red in the face, 
redder even than the .great bow that trembles so beneath 
lifer- chin. 

= At length sleigh bells are ito be heard in the street. 
They are approaching the house. The girls listen, and 
thair> faces color. Who can it be ? And before that horse 
is fairly hitched to his post, another circle of deep-toned 
bells chimes in with the first, and the hearts of the younger 
ones Within beat quick time to their wintry ■ melody. 

It-fa not long before there are plenty of coats among the 
dresses, quite blocking up the rooms. Every one has a 
most respectful word for the villagfc minister, who* by this 
time has settled himself in slow and comfortable conversa- 
tion with Mr. Bard and an honest farmer from just over 
the hill, and every one gets a most kindly and affectionate 
greeting in return. Mr. Humphreys skilfully adapts his 
conversation to the tastes and inclinations of those wkh 
whom he is thrown in contact, and makes many friends by 
so natural a process. He is no farmer ; yet he talks of 
the last year's crops as smoothly as if his own hands had 
held the hoe and his own arms had swung the scythe. 
Whatever is of interest to his parish he makes his own 
interest ; and so he grows steadily into the heart of his. 
people. 

Now the work progresses but slowly. There are count* 
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less interruptions. They stop to discuss the plan of using 
their accumulating funds for . furnishing new cushions for 
the pulpit, and a little improvement in musical instruments 
for the choir. There is a great variety of opinions on the 
subject, very many more being put forth than would gener- 
ally be in bodies larger than that. Some think their moneys 
had better be allowed to accumulate for two or three win- 
ters, and then be employed on what in the mean time may 
be determined on. Others are for applying all possible 
profits at once, it is so much more encouraging to see the 
r£$tylt of their labors as they go along. The matter, how- 
ever, is not. finally settled now. It is left open through the 
winter, lest, perhaps, there might be nothing remaining Ja 
talk about. 

..r^jThpn. they begin to bundle up to go, it is a scene of 
confusion that no pen can describe, and describe it as it is. 
^Uere is no other scene in. the woijd, whether village world 
or wide world, just like it. Such bustle ; such talk and 
laughter; such a mixing up of cloaks, and capes, and 
hoods, and shoes ; such parting words; such a variety of 
final stories; such roguery and mischief; such a buzz, 
buzz, buzz of voices, — an artist couldn't take it down, and 
do it faithfully. Only they who have been through the 
scene themselves can shape their imaginations so as exactly 
to encompass the whole without the loss of a single part. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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A TALK WITH THE FARMERS. 



" v Win'i i £i* : had broken its icy heart. The spring Mris 
Ifttf iMtikk 6tii the fr6sts from their fastnesses, and 
w&s6eli ,r 'the earth 1 'pure from the muddy footprints 'of 
winter. ..•?*•■•.< •••?. 

^Tfce little study Tiad been kept pretty closely : by the 
ytiurig clergyman during the winter just gone, his thoughts 
now recurring to those long and silent hours of meditation 
and study with feelings of the deepest pleasure. The 
labors he had performed at his table, and the hours of 
solitary communion he had enjoyed with his Maker, that 
he could now recall in carrying his mind back over the 
field of his winter experiences, made his heart glad as it 
never had felt before. He rejoiced in the opportunity that 
was offered him to be of good service to his felJow-rtien; 
his gratitude expanded at feeling that his life might yet' 
become the true and the sincere life that his dying mother 
had, with her latest words, enjoined him to pursue. 

It was a delightful morning in May, about the middle 
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of the month, when he resolved, as he stepped off the broad 
doprstone, before Deacon Burroughs' door, that he would 
take a wid$r range, in his walk than he had hitherto done, 
and hunt up as many of the natural beauties of the village 
as he could* 

First he scrolled up the street. The cherry blossoms 
were thick oyer fyis head, where the garden trees leaned 
over the walls and fences to the street, starring their 
branches with innumerable yellow and waxen flowers, 
among which the droning bees were buzzing without, ces- 
sation. . The lilacs were fragrant with their spik 3-shaped 
hunches, of blossoms, and their odors sailed and drifted 
every where, like the rich scents of magnolias in tropical 
climes. The apple trees were ruddy with blows, and 
pearly white, and their blossoms contrasted sweetly with 
the tender green of the shooting leaves. The grass had 
sprouted all along the -walks and under the walls, its slim 
blades as delicate as the first faint notes of an evening 
song. 

The air, for May, was so bland as to be an enemy to 
every thought of in-door labor; while,' to compare with it 
well, the sun shone as bright and genial as ever spring sun 
shone in the world. There were many new signs of life 
in Brookboro', in the houses, in the yards and gardens, and 
all along . the street. People were out, moving themselves 
in the air. The spring vacation at the academy was just 
commenced ; and this disbanded many young flocks, who 
took proper advantage of the opportunity to enjoy to their 
fill the blandishments of the beautiful morning. 
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Mr*. Humphreys passed through them all, speaking to 
each one, his own heart light and bounding, his spirits 
clastic in the extreme, and his feet almost clamorous For 
&e privilege of a good run along the wide walks and over 
the clean green grass. He felt a new love for life, — a 
Strange and wild love for life, — for only its own sake. The 
feeling heated his blood, tinglmgk 'pleasantly in his veins, 
and warmed his heart till its joy quite overflowed. 

Tinder the cherry blossbms, and besi<te banks of peach 
blooms, and past gardens where the women, in their white 
morning caps, were staking out their flower grounds, and 
men were 'busy turning the dark, rich mould with their 
spades, and boys were making white smokes roll up in clouds 
from the burning heaps of rubbish over the gardens, — up 
through the wide village street, seeming wider to him than 
ever, and more air}', and fuller of sunshine, the great elms 
drooping their arms protectingly over the road and the 
walks, — he wended his way, until he reached the par- 
sonage. 

This was some little distance beyond the meeting house, 
and on the other side of the street, in rather the north part 
of the village. A two-story house it was, plain white, or 
rather whity-brown, with a pretty little yard before, and a 
fine reach of garden behind, the latter backed up with an 
orchard of half an acre or thereabouts, and the whole of 
the grounds forming as attractive a spot as a deserving 
country clergyman ever wished to nestle in. 

Mr. Humphreys walked round through the yard and 
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garden, looking closely at every object that attracted his 
interest. The roof was very sloping in the rear, and bo 
much longer tnan. the section of it in front as to suggest 
the idea of a $ku> with a low forehead and a long stretch 
of occiput* The clergyman smiled as the thought .came 
over him. '.'"■"-• - ■ ■;..» vl<.» . .. .■..• 

The old gardep ^aj^ untouched, and weeds would soon 
be growing there. All around the back door it looked 
desolate and deserted. It is apt to seem so there as soon 
as any where about a house, for that is the exact locality 
where domestic interests gather and consult together, tih 
their privacy. It is, in fact, their court; and pots and 
kettles, and wooden benches and bottomless chairs, and 
tubs and barrels form their train. He stood and looked, at 
the plum tree, that grew so near the back chamber win- 
dows ; and at the stone wall, that fixed the limits of the 
back yard, and told where the garden began ; and at the 
paths that streaked the grass patches; and at the low win- 
dows,, into which a child could look through their small 
panes; and his heart involuntarily turned to the days when 
he might himself be the occupant of some such pleasant 
parsonage, perhaps of this very one, and his feelings, might 
cluster around a hearth they could claim as all their own. 

Climbing the wall, and pursuing his way among the 
apple trees, from whose boughs the dainty green, leaves 
were just springing, he leaned himself against the scaly 
trunk of one of the most venerable of them all, and indulged 
in a brief dream of the, spring. c 
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-. It was such a luxury to be out in that morning ai*. It 
fed his spirits with such equanimity of feeling. There 
.tas& so much halm in this fragraat atmosphere. He drew 
in. such draughts o£pkasure withxjeTOry deep breath. The 
skbeoght of escape from a long imprisonment could not but 
occur to him, as it probably occurs to every one who has 
autfiuent enough of any kindtoue^joy spring* 
bblWas he selfish ? Did he think more highly of his own 
ooxfcviduai gratification than he ought ? While he stood 
^hfire in the quiet and deserted parsonage garden, and let 
misueyes run over the whole spot, — vines and weeds, 
{torches- and brambles, house and trees, — was his human 
Jhaart too anxious to find a. resting-place from its labors in 
» retirement like that? He trusted not. He thoroughly 
lifted his feelings, and hoped they were free from the base 
idloy of indolence or fear. Yet it was so natural for him, 
in imagination at least, to behold the fire on the hearth- 
stone, and to draw the pretty domestic pictures among the 
coals, and to encircle the whole with happy faces* And as 
he thus suffered his thoughts gently to lead him, he won- 
dered if this would finally be his field of service, and this 
-pleasant old cot his home. 

Breaking away at length from his garden musings, he 
look his course, through the length of the little orchard, 
back to the fields and meadows that stretched out broadly 
in the rear, and determined to climb about for the entire 
morning among the hills and high pastures. 

As he emerged into the open plains, so wide and ex- 
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tended before his feet, a sense of freedom entered his soul 
that acted magically on his animal spirits. The blue sky 
overhead ; the warm sun, shining so genially ; the grass, 
sprouting every where beneath his tread ; the blossoms on 
the distant trees, looking like banks of solid flowers, red 
and white ; the winding brooks, that came romping down 
from the heart of the hills, and went glistening like threads 
of silver through the meadows ; the voices of the few birds 
that had come back to their,old haunts to renew the pleas- 
ant associations of the last summer, gone forever, — these 
sights and sounds filled him with indescribable joy, and he 
involuntarily repeated aloud, as he walked slowly onward, 
the beautiful verses of Thomson : — 

" I care not, Fortune, what you me deny ; 
You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living streams, at eve : 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave. 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave." 

Far across the meadows, beyond boundaries of wall, and 
fence, and stump, he descried a man ploughing. The 
thought occurred to him that he would go over to the spot, 
and take a good snuff of the fresh earth that was being 
ploughed up. ^ 

As he stood still for a moment, and watched the slow- 
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moving oxen dragging their way along, and marked with 
his eye the dark trail of dirt that the ploughshare threw up 
from behind, and tried to count the billowy rows of furrow 
that had been industriously made by the patient team, he 
thought there were few sights more picturesque in a spring 
landscape than that of a farmer at his early ploughing. 

It was a smart walk over there ; and when he reached 
the spot, after having climbed a mossy old stone wall, he 
found that the good farmer was far away at the other 
cfid of the field. However, he waited until he had turned 
his team again, and then jumped from the wall to accost 
Mr. Johnson. 

" I didn't know your land run so far over this way," said 
Mr. Humphreys. 

" Yes," said the farmer, stopping his team in the furrow, 
and taking off his hat to wipe his forehead with a large 
yellow cotton handkerchief, — " yes, my land runs 'most all 
ways. There's no telling when I get it all fenced in ; and 
when I do, I find I've been fencing some of it out" 

" "What a beautiful morning we are having ! " exclaimed 
the clergyman. " I declare, I wish almost I was in the 
way to hold the plough myself." 

The farmer shook his head as he put on his hat. 

" Ah, Mr. Humphreys," said he, " you can't know much 
about such work if you think it's light and easy. There's 
no harder work done, I imagine, than farmers' work." 

" Indeed, I do not doubt it, Mr. Johnson. And you must 
feel sometimes, especially if you get to be a little ambitious 
8 
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about jour farm, that it is a kind of work that's never fin- 
^-whedL There's always something more to be done." 

".That'* it, sir? thatV it, exactly," acquiesced Mr. 
Johnson . 

u But all labor k hard ; we all have our parts to do ; 
and I think he makes his the lightest* and gets through it 
soonest, wha takes hold resolutely and with a deep faith in 
the great Power who regulates the results. From this 
view, Mr. Johnson, it is of little moment, after all, what 
occupation we follow, so it is but honest and serviceable to 
ourselves and others." 

♦ "Just so, Mr. Humphreys. I quite agree with you 
there." 

" What are yon going to plant in this field ? " asked the 
clergyman. " Don't stop work because / am here. Let 
me drive your oxen for you a little while, and you follow 
the furrow. That will help youjdong rather more than 
my keeping you standing still; and so much to be done, 
too. Come; gee, there! haw — haw, there! We can 
talk as we work, Mr. Johnson. Come along." 

And off went the team again, Mr. Humphreys plying 
the whip with a great deal of needless flourish, and Mr. 
Johnson holding on by the plough handles with all his old 
dexterity, and smiling at the thought of such a novelty as 
he followed after. 

;. " What are you going to plant in this field ? " asked Mr. 
Humphreys a second time. 

u 0, you asked me that before* Excuse me, sir. Corn, 
sir, corn." 
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" Goed land is this for corn ? " ■ '. . ,■ w. 

" None better. Good, strong land, gets all die sun there 
is, drains early in the spring, and keeps in good order almost 
of itself. I sometimes think to myself — ha! ha! — that**— 
t that it will plant, hoe, and harvest itself too I Ha, ha ! " 

" What do yon raise the most of — corn, or potatoes? " 

" Wal, about equally of bdth. I find as good a market 
- i fbr one as for another." 
- a Keep a very large 'drove of cows, do yon ? " 

*Wal, yes. We make a good deal o' butter, and some 
considerable amount o' cheese. I raise a good number of 
calves and sheep, too." 

" I should be delighted, some day, to look among your 
flocks and herds with you, Mr. Johnson. I have a great 
passion for seeing fine cattle ; and cows seem to me almost 
in the light of companions. We should be poorly off with- 
out those good, docile creatures." 

" Yes, that we should. Really, Mr. Humphreys, I should 
like to have you come over, one of these warm, pleasant 
days, and go about my farm with me. I think you might 
find some things that would interest you." 

" No doubt of it ; no " doubt of it, Mr. Johnson. Til 
accept your invitation with all my heart. What do you 
think of root crops for cattle?" 

" Wal, I can't tell. I never raised enough for them to 
fairly make the experiment. I've" had a notion of doing so 
some time or another, and I guess Til act on it." :. 

" Some persons, you know, have great faith in, turnips 
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for. cattle -anct fpr. sheep, and in carrots, too* I think, if I 
were a farmer, I should try the experiment* 
' tf Xeft; tatflftei: JiJVi' added< J£r f Johnson,. if these exper- 
iments don't amount to much. Sometimes I think they're 
the wust. things in ; the^ world for farmers, because they go 
to make, ^m di$fion tested taJii. a discontented, uneasy 
farmer ia vm.dL &# poorest sticks in the world." 

This was farmer Johnson's ". notion " about progress and. 
improvement among agriculturists. It was a good many 
years ago; but the notion is not yet quite dug out by 
the roots, ...... 

Mr. Humphreys, by this time, had got himself into a 
fine .glow. . His face was flushed with color ; his chest 
heaved with the deep and quick breaths he drew; his hair 
about his temples was becoming moist ; and he felt as if 
he were physically almost a new creature. Such glorious 
spring tawrnings ! such rich, fresh-smelling earth ! such 
smoking large. cattle! O, what a delight was this -brief 
change to him who had studied away the long winter in 
the cribbed confines of his little chamber ! 

rfMr. Humphreys," said the farmer at length, " I rather 
think thifl-U do for you. I won't overwork you. I 
ripOBe you know the old saying about riding a free horse. 
Ha Ilia I" 

u O, no," returned Mr. Humphreys; "but it was my 
own choice;, and when I get tired, I'll tell you. Haw to ! 
haw here ! " 

Andaway went the team through the softened ground 
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again, Mf+ Humphreys flourishing the ttt&rs6> ksii' more* 
than ever. ^r. -. ;.■• «!. ' -v..u-i'^ ,: .-i^vr 

"What feind of fruit do 70* raiSe^ lfc;»JbhlttDh? ,, 
said, he. ■• ■'» ■■i* 1 ' 1 - o* jkuoij';.*. J'-' >;• -/.rvftj 

^ M Wal, nothing more tbati a£pfcs,'lEfir'j a -few peaches; 
perhaps, and quinces; and fcomethkes^nly now* and 4hen^ 
the old pear tree back of - the fiotme gi*«& cfowa a basket o? 
pears when We shake it; but that don't Amount to much. 
A|mlefc Stfafcoat all." . 

a Any very choice kinds ? " 

" O, no ; nothing more'n russets, and now and then a 
greeinW tree, and as many cider apples as you please. But 
/don't make much cider myself; only enough for vinegar; 
perhaps, and to moisten the mince pies with." 

" Then you do not raise much grafted fruit? M 

u Very little, sir, indeed. I think, if there was only a 
market near us for such things, I'd go into the business a 
little more ; but there ain't nothing of the kind here. Oufl 
two stores are all." , :a • 

" Yet I have an idea that the nicer kinds of fruit are at- 
good in one's own family as they are for the market Don't 
you think, Mr. Johnson, that you farmers sometimes make 
a mistake in keeping the poorest of what yon raise fat 
your families, and sending off the best to sell ? Isn't there 
a little too much of that ?" 

" Wal, really, I can't say but there is, sir* But I newr* 
happened to think of it in just that way before." 

"Yet it is well worth your while, I can assure you. 
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"What would you think of any other man who should deny 
himself the enjoyment of the labors of his hands only to 
exchange the best of what he has for money ? Money is 
good for nothing but to supply our wants. It is worth 
nothing unless it is properly used. Now, what does money 
buy, Mr. Johnson, but just such- articles as you raise for 
sale ? And if you had only the cash yourself, and not these 
articles, you wouldn't consent to purchase any but the best 
for your family, would you ? You certainly wouldn't take 
up with what you say most of the farmers do now, as long 
as better things, were right within your reach." 

" Wal, no ; I should hardly think I should, sir. I hadn't 
looked at it in just that light before, though." 

u There are not many, I find, that do. Farmers imagine 
themselves rich only as they get money ; now, if they raise 
exactly what money will buy for them, and all they want 
of it too, and the very best at that, what can be the reason 
of this hankering after bank stock, money at interest, and 
all that ? Enough ought to be saved to provide against 
the possible coming of want ; but more than this is strained 
after, and too often less than this is reached in consequence. 
I think we do not put quite faith enough in the Providence 
that overrules. We do not stop often enough to think that 
what we plan may not, after all, be what He has planned 
for our good. We are hardly children, Mr. Johnson, in 
our faith — not trustful enough of our Father." 

The talk went on thus for some time. Finally, the 
ploughing stopped for a while, and the farmer concluded to 
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rest his smoking team. Mr. Humphreys, npt long afjfer, 
took his departure across the hills and pastures again, 
wishing Mr. Johnson the pleasantest of ? good mornings," 
and promising, at some convenient d^y, \o cpme over and 
visit him at his house. 

And Mr. Johnson thought, wl^en he had^ climbed the wall 
again, that the new minister was really a man "after his 
own heart." 



CHAPTER X. 

AT BROTHER NED'S. 

" Come, Miss Lucy," said Mr. Humphreys, one day at 
dfnner, " what do you say to going over to Mr. Edward 
Buss's house this afternoon ? It is a visit I have promised, 
and I want to fulfil my engagement Will you go ? " 

Lucy looked half timidly in the face of her mother, and 
said she was quite sure she should like to. 

"O, yes," said the deacon; "go, by all means, Lucy. 
The walk will do you good. Or you can take the horse 
and wagon, Mr. Humphreys." 

" Not at'all, sir, I thank you. It's the walk that / want ; 
and if Miss Lucy's not afraid of growing tired before we 
get half way there, I should be glad of her company." 

" 1*11 warrant she can outwalk you, Mr. Humphreys, to- 
day," exclaimed Mrs. Burroughs pleasantly. u You don't 
know what she can do yet. She's a great deal smarter 
than she looks." 

Lucy turned very red, and said, in a low voice, " Why, 
mother!" 
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The deacon thought there wasn't much use in telling her 
of it, and laughed good naturedly, to make his remark go 
down with a little better relish. 
, At all events, after dinner they started. It was a rather 
warm day in the early part of June. They walked off 
together up the street until they came to the road that 
branched off in the direction of Mr. Buss's place, and there 
changed their course by the difference of a right angle. 

It was a pleasant time to walk, although, perhaps, a trifle 
too warm if one walked too fast. The fields on both sides of 
the road, both next the walls and beyond the strips of wood- 
land that came up to support them, looked smiling as they 
lay stretched out beneath the bright sun, their bosoms 
teeming with the swelling seeds, and warming with the 
new life that was so soon to burst forth into existence. 

Across the belts of woods the striped and red squirrels 
were running, chirping and chattering as they caught the 
sound of approaching footsteps, and climbing some lofty 
tree from which to look down saucily on the unknown 
encroachers. Gay flies swarmed and danced in the strips 
of stroshine that fell through the windows of the leaves 
across the floor of the road, chasing each other in idle and 
w anton play. The wind, now and then, drew gently 
through the lattice work of the foliage ; and Mr. Hum- 
phreys took off his hat to enjoy the refreshing breeze. 

After walking slowly onward through patches of shadow 
^d long openings of bright sunshine, and after clambering 
U P one acclivity with a trifling betrayal of fatigue, and, 
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going moderately down another, the hot sun throwing up 
its dancing and wavering lines of heat from the earth, they 
at length came in sight of the little red house where Mr. 
Buss and his. family lived, when Lncy rery naturally called 
out, pointing to the spot,*— 

" There's the place." . 

And in a few minutes now they reached it 

The house was nothing more than would be looked for 
in the mansion of a farmer in very moderate circumstances, 
quite small, perched on the edge of a steep slope of land 
that made the owner quite a hollow in the rear, with an 
extensive pile of wood on one side of the building, and a 
more extensive surface of chips stretching in almost every 
direction from it — the whole, although by no means sug- 
gestive of wealth, sufficiently so of the commoner comforts 
of life, as well as of hard work and persevering industry. 

They knocked at the front door, — there was no yard 
fenced off before the house, — and Miss Buss opened it 

It would be at the risk of provoking honest smiles among 
my kind readers, were I to take down the exact words Miss 
Buss employed in her very earnest and hearty welcome of 
her visitors ; and some might think I, half unconsciously, 
was designing a caricature, when nothing but the real pic- 
ture would be my aim. 

Miss Boss, however, got them both into the sitting room, 
with a great deal of talk, — her genial and effervescent 
talk, — and then said, if they'd excuse her, she'd go and 
help get her sister in readiness to come in and see them 
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And she left ber visitors, in the mean time, to take care of 
themselves. 

After a long interval, in came the maiden sister again, 
inhering in her brother's wife. She was quite a short 
woman, fleshy, and with black eyes. Every thing about 
her appearance immediately confessed to the labor of 
her life. 

- The usual salutations over, they sat down for a few 
minutes to engage in conversation. Mr. Humphreys spoke 
ff his new relation to the parish, of his deep interest in the 
welfare of those over whom he was set in spiritual charge, 
of the general goodness and sincerity of the people, of the 
pleasantness of the whole town, and, finally, of such indi- 
vidual matters as were of special moment to the family he 
had come to call on. His own good judgment led him on 
in the proper way to those topics that would be of most 
concern to Mrs. Buss and her sister ; and before the latter 
were well aware of it, they found that they had become 
engrossed in quite a lively conversation. 

u You have several children ? " inquired the clergyman. 

Strangely enough, the mother looked at her sister before 
answering the inquiry, as if the maiden might best answer 
for her. 

u Only four, sir, that's all," said Miss Buss ; " but some- 

times I think that's four too many, from the noise they 

make* They're enough to craze me when I don't feel very 

well,, as I sometimes am apt to feel." 

.." Children may be considered the chief blessings of their 
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parents," remarked Mr. Humphreys; "at least, good 
children." 

« Yes ; but I tell sister," said Miss Buss, " that one can 1 * 
always depend <m their being good. Sometimes the veff 
best parents have the very woret children. These things 
seem to go so strange, now and then." 

"Undoubtedly some natures are more perverse thatf 
others, and need tnore close watching and severer correct 
tion. Yet I think it will generally be found that, where' 
they come up with dispositions as radically wrong as some 
of them seem to be occasionally, there is a want of proper 
watchfulness and care among the parents. It can hardly 
be otherwise. There is rarely an effect without a cause." 

" I believe I've got pretty good children, on the whole," 
offered Mrs. Buss. 

" O, yes, every mother thinks favorably of her own, of 
course, Mr. Humphreys," returned the maiden sister, laugh- 
ing. " But I'll go out and bring in two or three of 'em 
now. I want 'em to see the minister themselves." ' 

And Miss Buss started to go. Presently she came back 
into the room, dragging along one, and being dragged along 
herself in turn by another. 

u Oome, Peggy," said she to the one who hung back so 
heavily and hid her face in her aunt's gown ; " you must 
be good for a few minutes. Here's the minister. Stan' 
up> Peggy." 

Jt took quite a serious tug to bring the little bit of 
obstinate modesty into the room just as she ought to come; 
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IJut^ it was accomplished at last The two children were 
presented to the clergyman, and forthwith fell to exhibiting 
thfgg newest domestic tricks to the somewhat astonished 
qampany and their delighted hut half-complaining mother. 
t r. Aft., a last resort, Miss Buss, their more energetic aant» 
felt compelled to put them out. .of tUe room j which she pro- 
Wp$e&.Jp. do while the one was laughing quite saucily in 
b^ £fcG£, and the. other was trying to cry by making bub- 
y^ ; at Jts, mouth, and drawing down its face to a length 
tfjat was any thing but natural. 

- . Ihey then continued to pass perhaps half an hour in 
qmet conversation, save when, now and then, a thumping 
kick or bang was directed by one or the other of the 
turned-out juveniles against the door, who seemed in this 
way to be having their revenge for the liberties of which 
they had been so summarily deprived, 

"What air them children at, do you s'pose?" anx- 
iously, inquired their mother, directing her look and her 
question at the maiden sister. 

'f.yjj.go see, at any rate," was the reply, as the latter 
started rather briskly from her seat, and darted out through 
the door. 

,. Lucy thought she certainly heard a cry as of distress, and 
bit her lip ; and, in a moment after, she was quite sure she 
caught the sound of a loud laugh of a child; and she 
laughed herself, too, as its merry echoes rang in her ears. 

"I guess Nancy'll find trouble enough with 'em," ex- 
claimed their mother; "for it's more'n /can do to make 
'em mind." 
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. . Nancy, the sister, came back again soon, looking quite 
tired, very red in the face, and much out of breath* - 

"I've conquered 'em," said she, between breaths.; "and 
I've sent off Charles Henry to find brother Ned. You'll 
want to see Aim, Air. Humphreys." 

"Certainly, I should bfe' very glad to. Yet I hardly 
expect him to leave his work, at so busy a season of the 
year as this, for half a day. I try to understand all these 
things just as they ought to be understood." 

The wife felt that he rose in her esteem immediately. * 

" He's not fur from home, very," answered she. " I 
guess he'll soon come ; and I'll be gettin' tea, if you'll ex- 
cuse me. Nancy, you can set with Mr. Humphreys and 
Iaicy." 

Lucy looked inquiringly over at her escort 

" I hardly think, Mrs. Bu38," answered he, " that we can 
stay to tea to-day. Suppose we take another day." 

The wife stopped short, and turned round in amazement. 

"Not stay to teal" 

" What ! goin' home without supper ! " exclaimed Miss 
Buss. " I won't hear a word of it — there I " 

Mr. Humphreys averred they did not seriously contem- 
plate staying so long when first coming away. It would 
bring them late home. 

* "But well have an early teal" returned the wife. 
"Stay, by all means." 

s "You-'sha'n't be delayed any longer'n you want to," 
added the maiden sister. "We'll hurry about it. And 
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Nedll be here in a few minutes, too. He'd be dreadfully 
disappointed not to 6ee yon, Mr. Humphreys, ana> hare a 
Me talk with you. He's so fond o* talk." 
U'Llt' 'was finally settled that the table should be set at 
once, and supper got. And Mrs. Buss went out into the 
^iftchen part of the. house, while Miss Nancy began to 
draw out the table into the middle of the room where they 
sat, and to take the crockery and knives and forks from the 
little closet sunk in the corner of the walls, and lay them 
on the board. 

Mr* Humphreys moved his seat to the window, which 
-was open, and out of which he looked with mixed delight 
knd disquiet. The sight of the grand old woods, back from 
the road on the opposite side, where the summer breezes 
seemed to hide themselves in the middle of the hot days, 
coming down from their' leafy chambers by the winding 
staircases, at the twilight, to play over the heated surface 
of the ground, — this sight attracted and delighted him. 
But the ragged^looking road ; the tumble-down stone wall, 
patched up here and there, at a gap, with a broken rail ; 
the chips, strewn here, and there, and every where ; the 
general look of negligence and unthriftiness before the 
door, — these things marred sadly the feelings with which 
the beauty of natural objects inspired him ; and he could 
ftot help thinking how true it was that a man's nature 
showed itself in the commonest objects over which he had 
control, and that human tastes were quite as diverse as 
'human hearts. 
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And while he sat by the window musing, the stillness of 
the remote country impressing itself deeply upon every 
thought and fancy, Mr. Edward Buss himself walked in. 

"Mr. Humphreys," said he, without waiting for the 
ceremony his anxious sister stood at his elbow to perform, 
" I'm glad to see you at my house/* And he took the 
clergyman's hand, which he shook right heartily. 

"I hope my visit has not taken you from necessary 
woik," remarked Mr. Humphreys. 

" No, sir ; no, sir," said Mr. Buss, who was just leaving 
off a short speech to Lucy. " I'd ha* stopped work, the 
busiest day I've seen yet, to ha* seen you. It's a real 
pleasure to me, sir — a right down pleasure, sir. Wal, sir, 
how do you think you like Brookboro'? We don't pretend 
exactly to call this part of the town Brookboro', you know, 
I s'pose. Do you think you'd like a life amongst our sort 
o' folks ? Farmers, you know, pretty much all of us ; but 
we claim to know something about what we want in the way 
of preachin'. Nancy, won't you open that t'other door ? 
I'm warm, sir. It ain't often that I come in and set down 
with company; we have so little oft, in the first place, and 
I have so little time to waste, in the second. And to set 
down, in a hot day in summer, with a coat on, — that's 
what I ain't use to at all." And upon this he thrust out 
both his arms at their full length, at right angles from his 
breast, as if he would, by some process he did not exactly 
understand himself, get more thoroughly into his coat, and 
adjust it more properly to his person, especially over the 
shoulders and under the arms. . 
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., u Well," said Mr. Humphreys, designing to reply to his 
question, "lam free to confess I like Brctokboro' highly. 
As for my settling with the good people here, probably they 
wilt have quite as much to say about it as / should." 
., " Exackly," exclaimed Mr. Buss. " But I rather gueas 
piosj on 'em wouldn't have mucjL.to say aginst your stayiii'. 
If our folks like a man, they're apt to like pretty hard." 

Miss Nancy fully acquiesced in that last remark, and 
likewise coincided with her brother in the opinion that they 
Already liked Mr. Humphreys exceedingly. 

The clergyman changed the topic as dexterously as he 
could. 

<; Some very pleasant farms about the town," said he, 
"as well as pleasant people" 

The maiden sister smiled and looked at her brother Ned 
at the same moment. 

" Ha ! ha ! Yes. What do you think of tU looks o' 
mine, sir? Pleasant locution for a house, I ihh-k ; though 
some folks pretend to say it looks as if a g-^u :- - :/ong man 
could push it over the hill down into the hulk-:* below us. 
Yes, I think some of our Brookboro* farms air pretty 
pleasant situations. But a farmer can't sta:id about the 
looks <S things much. He hasn't got time. lie's got other 
things to attend to. Jest count up his chore-', and his work 
in plan tin 9 time, and mowin' time, and hocin' time, and har- 
vesting and buskin', and butchcrin*, and buiiuin up fence, 
and harrerin', and ploughing and goiu" to mill, and a ihou- 
umd things no other man but himself can think o/i." 
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Mr. Humphreys admitted that his life was a busy one 
jLodeed. 

" And, then, qgin," added Mr. Buss* brushing up his moist 
hair stiffly from his forehead, — his sister was always en- 
joining it on him to keep a good high " forward," like -other 
people, — " and then, agin, he never must think o' visiiin' 
round m^ch; be. hain't got the time. Now, you ministers 
are situated different. That's your business. You are 
hired just a-purpose to do that, and nothing else ; and I 
hope, Mr. Humphreys, you'll make a good share of yOur 
calls this way. If I ain't at home myself I know my 
folks '11 be ; and they'll do better for you than I could. 
I'm but a poor hand at these things, you see." 

The clergyman could hardly repress a smile at the 
marked candor of Mr. Buss, and was going to say some- 
thing in reply, when in came Mrs. Buss, escorted, in the 
front, flank, and rear, by her entire family of children. 

" Supper's all ready now," said she. 

" You've seen my children, I s'pose," said the father to 
the clergyman. ■/;: 

" Only two of them, sir. Here are two* more* I fcope 
you have as good children as you want." 

u Ha! ha! I'm afraid they're sometimes as bad chil- 
dren as they can be," said Mr. Buss. 

" I guess Mr. Humphreys has seen all he cares to of 
'em," remarked Miss Nancy, looking especially at her sister. 
But the latter took no notice of the hint whatever. 

They sat up at the table — Mr. Buss and his wife, Mr 
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Humphreys and Lucy, Miss Buss and two of the children/ 
The other two — the second and third in the order of their 

: ages— were kepi waiting till there should be more room, 

- and; meanwhile Were allowed to divert themselves, and 
drown the conversation at the table, by rolling and laugh- 

. ingon the floor. > *■ ■ 

'. ■•..-Mr. Buss went on with the rehearsal of farmers' labors, 
and his own especially, contrasting them with the lightness 

I o£ other men's occupations, and of clergymen especially. 

;;^r. Humphreys considerately deemed that no good could 
come of a discussion on such topics, and so did not venture 

■ bodisjpute his premises. 

Miss Buss thought that she should like to hear Mr. 
Humphreys and her brother talk on some point of theo- 
logical doctrine. w Brother Ned was such a complete 
argufier, and he'd never give up to nobody." 

Mr. Humphreys, however, insisted on men's first trying 
to live godly lives, and to set pure and bright examples, 

c.before throwing away all their natural charities for one 
another in vain disputes and differences. If the heart was 
right, and the life testified to it at every point, the reality 
of religion had already been experienced. And he went 
on, judiciously and pointedly, to rebuke those who loaded 
themselves down with the husks of religious theories, while 
their hearts really hungered for the nourishment that was 
to be found only in the kernels they threw away. 

Possibly it might have been a good thing for Mr. Buss, 
tfii« invitation of his sister for him to engage in a religious 
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conflict respecting creeds with the clergyman ; at least, it 
appeared to be for the time. The manner of Mr. Hum- 
phreys was so gentle, there was so little room for one to 
take offence, his very earnestness and sincerity were so 
much in keeping with his gentleness and humility, that the 
sturdy spirit of opposition stood suddenly disarmed of its 
weapons, and fell to its knees in all the innocence of a 
childish faith. 

Supper had been over some time when they moved to 
go home ; but they were followed out the door by the ear- 
nest wishes of the inmates for their repetition of the vrsit, 
and the expression of a hope that, when the minister carfrtr 
again, .they should be found " in better trim " : to receive" 
him. 

The children huddled about Lucy, and stared at Mr. 
Humphreys. The latter hoped all happiness might be 
theirs, living in that quiet retirement, and promised to call 
' on them as often as his other duties would permit. 

"There's no arguin' with him, I see," said Miss Buss, as 
soon as 'they had the house to .themselves again. " Brother 
Ned, he ain't your hind exackly." 
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ORDINATION DAY. 

Tse spmmer went slowly and pleasantly by, nothing in 
ajjltbe time occurring to break the harmony of the young 
clergyman's feelings. The same duties were to be per- 
formed over and over again, which, with God's good help, 
he did not fail to perform faithfully. By steady degrees 
lie found himself working his way into the holiest affections 
of his people. By his zealous and prayerful words he had 
excited them to increased progress in the way of the true 
life. By his pure and consistent example he had, through 
God's grace, been successful in putting to rout many errors 
that denunciation alone might have entrenched still more 
firmly in their fastnesses. By his daily intercourse he had 
town seeds of good that would in time spring up, when the 
season had advanced, and bring forth fruit, some a hun- 
dred fold. 

Each Sabbath found his devotion to the cause he had 
espoused still deeper than the previous one, as if, with 
every succeeding week's labor, the necessity of yet more 

(133) 
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arduous and undivided labor made itself apparent Has 
efforts out of the pulpit were active in the support of Ufe 
efforts in it. He visited, at all convenient and possible 
times, around in his parish. He never forgot the sick, or 
the poor, or the despondent and weary-hearted He was 
constant, in season 1 and out of season, to his sacred calling; 
He made only this the b«t£ine& of his life. 

As a natural consequence, the sympathies, at first, an£ 
then the affections, and, finally, the deep love of hiB pariah, 
surrounded him all the time. In this brief period he had 
grown inexpressibly dear to them. They recognized in 
him the pastor whose zeal was constantly to warm their 
own, when it might, from worldly causes, show signs of 
growing cold ; whose words, drawn from close and constant 
study of the Scriptures, were to enlighten them in their 
path, and fire them with a worthy ardor for Christ, and 
soothe them under all manner of afflictions, and whose 
daily walk and conversation were to furnish them example* 
for their own instruction and imitation. 

He had exchanged pulpits several times with the few 
brethren who ministered in the adjoining towns, and begun 
an acquaintance with them which he really thought might, 
if continued, prove eminently profitable both to himself and 
his charge. There was Mr. Thompson, the clergyman at 
Northboro', a man a little advanced in life, with a wide 
experience of men and things that might be serviceable to 
himself. He had a large family of children, which he kept 
together by the strictest economy and the farthest foresight 
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possible. He carried on a bit 'of a farm likewise, which:, 
helped not a little in making the ends meet, as the year! 
went round. 

:And Mr. Burr preached in Upton, a pleasant Tillage to 
the westward, that promised some daj to become a greater, 
Aaji in another direction waa. the town of Grassy i He, where . 
Mr. Hawley had charge of then flock. Mrs. Hawley was 
a yoang woman, who, to make the acquaintance still more 
pl&sant, had formerly been to school at the academy in 
Thornton, where she formed attachments for some of Mr. 
Humphreys' dearest friends. He liked especially to go over 
to Grassville, and talk about his old acquaintance in Thorn- 
ton, where he had himself been the preceptor of the acad- 
emy, and studied for the ministry, too. And there were 
'some few little matters, of a strictly confidential nature, 
that he imparted to Mrs. Hawley, inasmuch as she was a 
dear friend of years' standing to one of the parties, and 
could more exactly sympathize with his feelings than any 

one else. To the eastward, ten miles away nearly, the 

* 
rough and rocky town of RedclifF clambered and stumbled 

about over the hills — a much-scattered settlement, yield- 
ing but a slim congregation of weekly worshippers, and a 
poor support for a clergyman, unless he was content to dig 
it up among the. rocks and stones with the rest of them. 
This parish Mr. Williams had, one of the humblest and 
most devoted of Christians himself, who never murmured 
even when his lot was hardest, and saw through the dark- 
ness of all earthly trials only pledges of greater joys that 
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were re^dj in. the -world to come. His pious zeal was con- 
tagious ; and having wrought faithfully in his Master's 
vineyard for so : .many years, going on from victory ttivic- 

.tory each succeeding year, he was calculated to inspire so 
young a. laborer as Mr. Humphreys with a deeper add 
more steadfast love for souk, and excite him, by the warmth 
and constancy of his example, to increased effort in- the race 
he had set before him. The society of Mr, William* was 
worth very much to the young clergyman ; and their fciter- 
views, brief as they often were, still left a lasting influence 
on the labors of the latter in his little parish. ■■■ ; .<- : [ 

Thus situated and thus surrounded, Mr. Humphreys^ felt 
as if he had in reality put his hand to the plough*: Every 
day the work he had to do became more apparent. Bis 
labors shaped themselves before his eyes, and mapped 
themselves out visibly before his mind. Often his spirit 
was. depressed, with the fear, that beset him unawares, of 
not being competent to the great task he had chosen i but 
when, at such moments, he went on his knees to Heaven in 
prayer, he never failed to see his way clearer, and to . feel 
his heart strengthened to persist in its pursuit. 

With many varieties of experience, and among his own 
parishioners and his fellow-laborers. in the adjoining towns, 
he had found that the summer had been spent. The first 
bright and golden autumn days were come, with ■ their 
dhows of rich fruits and their promise of yellow leavefc. 
The church had been deliberating with themselves for 

- some time, and at length the result of their conferences 
was made known. 
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-.*■ The ehtifeh ci>mttHtte6 extended himi ah' Inviiatfoii' v to 
^Bettie over* theni as tneir pastor. : ■-"^ 

- w, Here Was cause for serk)fl^ : consideration. :/ ■'*•""■*" 

02 Same of tfcein^se it transpired, fitialTy — were VBtile 
^ fearful of' lesing so good a 1 mail as' Mr. Humphreys uiiftis 
iftfiefp engaged him f^rethe^it^imtiotiof iris year; aSB, 
»«ewi^dglyvH^as determiiei ib give Him "a call* fbrdi- 
^irttfc^feeftife he might think of looking round for Another 
-•parish;- 1 ' ^' ■•• ; ' ; 

\wMi&ag ftnd prayerfully did he think the subject over with 

himself. He sifted all his feelings; he examined closely 

il&e*y taught? of nb heart; he tried every desire of his 

viott^mtebfi OH knowing if he could conscientiously labor 

^iaiwayto with this 'people. The labor was to be lifelong ; for 

' to pastors were settled in those days. The responsibifity 

lie was to assume was great for a young heart, even if 

never so full of hope, to think of. It was a matter tfiat 

had to do not with his own welfare alone ; it was related 

intimately to the eternal interests of those who were to 1>e 

confided to his watchfulness and care. ' 

Many hours at a time were passed by the young clergy- 
sum, in his study, in weighing and considering the subject. 
He carried all to his Maker, and took counsel only of hfib. 
If it was his will for him to abide here, and here work tint 
his destiny, then it would in some way be made known to 
him. He would seek the answer to his inquiries b/coii- 
tinoed watching, reflection, and prayer. 
- And the answer was nnally given him. He felt nimself 
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called to labor with this particular people, believing that 
here was the true field of his service. Ambition might 
have whispered to him of wider fame than he could ever 
hope to enjoy in a seclusion like this ; and selfishness might 
have held up before his mind unfavorable comparisons 
between his quiet life here and the more noticeable lives; 
of some of ftte early friends y and worldliness have strug- 
gled to choke out his high and pure resolution with its* 
worthless weeds ; but he steadily beat them all back, rely- 
ing on God for his strength to overcome temptation, and 
looking to him for his final approval and reward. 

The committee thought it better to proceed with the- 
ordination at as early a day as possible, not waiting for the 
year to expire. At this season, when the harvest was 
nearly' in, and the roads were in good condition, and the 
atmosphere was dry and clear, it would be most convenient 
for the whole flock to be assembled to witness the cere- 
mony; and people from other towns would gather with 
them in considerable numbers. 

So it was arranged that Mr. Humphreys should be or- 
dained at an early period. The day fixed for the ceremony 
was as pleasant a day as ever dawned in the golden autumn. 
Early in the morning the village began to exhibit unwonted 
signs of life. For days before the farmers from all around 
had been bringing in of such stores for- the village people 
as they hadub sell, against the event that would make so 
large demands on their supplies. Meats and vegetables 
were distributed in profusion at every house along the 
street. 
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At eleven o'clock in 4he forenoon the exercises at ^ 
meeting house, were . to . begin. The sheds were all. filled : 
with horses and wagons; the galleries were filled with, peo- 
ple ; the choir was ample . and in perfect preparation ;{$&! 
tl^worsjiipful assistance, they were to give ; f an(l; crowds 
lqjtfi^ed around the doojv tJfeayly 1 ,all ;r .the. j ^pus^s AS wer# 
emj$ed of their inhabitants,, wha,fca4 cott# oi#. to, partici- 
pate i^jthe per emonies of the time. Ij;,.; 

. jQnitea Jsnot of clergymen had assembled from the towns 
a^d, villages, round about, some the guests of one family, 
and some of .another. The two deacons had their share ; 
an^vM^Tt^ard^ and Mr." Wilkinson, and Dr. Jennings per- 
formed, tjheir part likewise. This was a day. that was made 
more, of formerly than now, especially in coujpteyj, parishes, 

where the welfare of the church seemed but the welfare 

• i •• .... 

of the people, as it in reality is. Hence the. cause of so 
general an interest among those who dwelt even miles 
away from Brookboro'. The clergymen, likewise, were 
additionally interested, inasmuch as a new brother was, that 
day, to be permanently added to their scattered and far- 
apart band. They were receiving into their midst one who 
was to be a companion and fellow-worker for life. 

The meeting house, therefore, was crowded. The exer- 
cises opened with prayer by one of the brethren from a 
distance. It was a solemn and impressive supplication, 
begeeclijng the blessing of IJeaven on the work, which was 
that 4^y to be accomplished. ; ( All joined in it from their 
hearts. ...... v 
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- ;: The reading of the Scriptures was by another, who 
•ejected the most appropriate .passages for the occasion 
fhftt enjoined truth, and. humility, and charity, and faith on 
both pastor and peoph, in order that both might wort! 
together, for the advancement of God's kingdom and tho 
glory on earth of his name. 

The sermon itself was a deeply impressive production. 
It rehearsed the chief points that constituted the close 
relationship about to be entered upon by both parties: 
gathered up all the separate and diverse interests of each, 
and sought to fuse them into one common mass that be- 
longed only to Heaven ; portrayed the feelings with which 
the efforts of a faithful servant of God should be received 
by the people over whom he was called, and the quick 
sympathy that should accompany him in every one of his 
labors ; and drew, finally, a picture of the happiness of a 
devoted pastor who had surrendered his trust again to his 
Father, and beheld himself, in the last great day, sur- 
rounded by the flock over which he had been placed as 
an earthly shepherd. 

The address to the young pastor himself was such as 
affected him openly to tears. If ever man tried to realize 
the full and complete sense of the responsibility he was 
taking on his soul,, he certainly had. And it was the almost 
perfect realization of this responsibility that made him 
tremble, and almost falter, at the very threshold of his 
undertaking. 

He was publicly advised of the path he had chosen, and 
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of its many perils and dangers. Unless he"fttt' Ws-xim- 

r;r: -« -r'f.j ^,,-..1 v'.- ^ ■■•!■■! 

science ^soberly' approving the step h6 was taking, her snoitik! 

L - iiMi;; .*■■:.■*!■•.,.• . 

pause ere he Went on another moment. Unless he couM 
y^ru j.iL-io ■•■.■■. rf 

say, from the depths of his heart, thalf he felt called of 

Heaven to the labor he was about promising to perform* 

he should hesitate, and consider the matter thoroughly bvef 

again, with, serious Reflection and after coritiiiued pf ayer. 

He was r warned of the temptations that WouM beset' him'; 

£» "' "*" i ^' ■ -''4 ' • 

For they lurked at every point on the road to heaven 1 . 
Humanity wad weak ; indifference might, at times, creep 
Ovqr h^s, spiritual nature ; lukewarmness might set about 
his heart, like a sluggish and deadening wave ; his exam- 
ple might lose some of its early brightness, Tind his shining 
light grow dull and dead; a thousand worldly influences 
were ready to hedge about his soul, to rob it of some 1 of 
its noble purposes, to cripple its' high resolves, to weaken, 
and undermine, and finally to destroy its purest and most 
effective plans. For the overthrow of. all these silent and 
secret enemies, strength could be had only of God. Of 
him he must seek it, and seek it daily, with a heart that 
put its whole reliance on the measure of hi* goodness and 
bounty. A solemn charge was delivered to hitn respecting 
the care of the flock which was at this time to be intrusted 
to his hands. He was solemnly told of his duty to that 
flock.' He was warned against dissensions, and the foster- 

c^J 't. 

mg of uneasiness that invariably led to them. The faith he 

,was required to keep, and to preach, even as it was given 

mm in Christ Jesus. To God, the Father and Judge of 
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.118 ally he and his flock were finally committed, to whom 
they were accountable for. what was done here in the body, 
and in. whose Uvea were to be expected examples of the 
living and true faith. j:w 

The lajing on of hands, especially, produced a. visible 
effect. on the crowded assembly. They remained almost 
breathless during this impressive . ceremony. It seemed: to 
bring the reality of the Christian warfare more directly 
before them. They could in a greater measure' feel what 
the sacredness of the Christian ministry was. And there, 
in that crowded little country meeting house, many a sim- 
ple heart was that day, for the first time, touched with love 
to God, and with that ceremony dated its beginning in the 
life of faith, and purity, and godliness. 

An appropriate hymn was sung by the choir, after which 
the doxology was joined in by the entire congregation. 
0, how strangely beautiful sounded the notes of that dear 
old hymn, and the echoes of those village voices, as they 
gathered and spread over the silent street ! What a holy 
spot, even then, seemed that quiet little town ! as if the 
selfish world were all shut out, — its cares, its griefs, its 
ambition, its deceit, — and only Heaven and the Spirit of 
Heaven hung gently over the whole place. How many 
simple hearts felt the immediate presence in their midst 
of a Power that wings itself wherever faithful worshippers 
are gathered together ! 

Mr. Humphreys pronounced the benediction, the assem- 
bly rising to receive it ; and then the public exercises were 
closed. 
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*j ':■ It was a day to bo remembered^ no less .in. the calendar 
,t>4£, the clergyman** i life than in that of )tk©. lives -of ike 
ogBople-**** great day for the church there, and for the 
entire parish by which the circle of Its influence was 
^jHmited. •■ ■{■■ . . > ■ • ;•• -i v •. , • 

o- Mr. Humphreys r^tiredyflpst^ of ali, to his study, and 
jtbirew himself on his knees iff prayer. ....:.- .-•■..♦. 



ovu.* 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE MINISTER'S WIFE. 

The autumn was waning slowly, its greatest glories 
beginning to fade out. The mornings were frosty and the 
evenings chill ; and only in the pleasant noons, when the 
hills were begirt with hazy smokes, like colored transpar- 
encies, did the sun feel genial at all. 

Mr. Humphreys was seriously thinking of undertaking 
the next important step of his life. 

He took Deacon Burroughs into his room one afternoon, 
and there proceeded to disclose to him what he had in 
contemplation. He was about to get married ! 

The deacon opened his eyes quite widely, as one who 
had never before thought of such a thing naturally would. 

" I only want to know if you can continue to accommo- 
date me, with my wife," said Mr. Humphreys, " through 
the winter. If perfectly convenient to your family, of 
course I should by all means prefer to stay here. In the 
spring, I suppose, I shall go into the parsonage, and begin 
housekeeping in good earnest." 

(144) 
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Deacon Burroughs, for himself, would be lery glad to 
have Mrs. Humphreys board with his family ; and he would 
forthwith proceed to lay the subject before his wife. But 
wasn't this a rather sudden affair ? 

" 0, no, by no means," said Mr. Humphreys. 

" But / hadn't heard any thing of it before." 

"Nor any one else, I presume. In fact, it is, up to this 
very hour, my own secret. I have committed it to but one 
other friend, -Mr, Hawley, of Grassville, whose wife was an 
old and close friend of the future Mrs. Humphreys, and 
who is himself going to supply my pulpit in my necessary 
absence. 0, no, deacon ; it's not a sudden matter. I have 
had it in my mind for nearly two years." 

The deacon answered by a low " Hum," sinking his chin 
deeper in his cravat, and musing on it. 

"Suppose you do not say any thing of it to your wife 
until night," said Mr. Humphreys ; " and, even then, it 
will be a gratification to me if the matter is not talked of 
at all until my return with the real Mrs. Humphreys." 

" 0, yes," assented the deacon ; " I'll say nothing about 
it; and I'm sure my wife won't, if I just tell her it's your 
wish." 

" It is. I hope she won't." 

" Never fear, Mr. Humphreys ; never fear. I think we 
can do for you all you desire. Mrs. Humphreys shall be 
made just as comfortable as possible when she gets here, 
nb matter where she boards. Yes, I'll see my wife about 
it all to-night. She can't have any other mind than I have 
10 
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.about, it. We should hate to have you leave us ; and I 
know we should like to try and make Mrs. Humphreys 
comfortable. But id getting ready a little for you, I gup- 
pose my wife will be obliged to tell Lucy something about 
what's going to happen." 

" 0, certainly. I have no special reason of importance 
for wishing to keep the matter a secret ; I simply think it 
will be as well. Such things are generally talked about a 
good deal, you know, deacon ; and I think it will be time 
enough to begin the discussion when I get back. That 
is alL" 

"And that's reason enough, Mr, Humphreys. I am 
exactly of your mind in this matter. But who u the Mr*. 
Humphreys that is (o be ? May I be so bold as to ask 
her name ? " 

" I will tell you gladly, deacon. She is at present Miss 
Caroline Edmonds, the daughter of Mr. Edmonds of Thorn- 
ton. I taught the academy there a long time, and studied 
there at the same time." 

" Ah I " answered Deacon Burroughs. 

" I intend going there next week, and shall be absent in 
<all about a fortnight. Then I hope you and your wife can 
accommodate us here." 

" And I haven't any doubt that we can. I will talk to 
Mrs. Burroughs about it this very evening." 

The next morning, when Mr. Humphreys came down to 
breakfast, he met the deacon and his wife with the usual 
salutations — his own spirits, perhaps, a little raised by the 
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near prdspect of the coming event. He observed, after a 
et*dtei : however, that Mrs. Burroughs had cfouisiderahljr less 
4» Sajr to hjm than common, and even drew back into a man- 
ner bo>rdering on reserve. She sat a silent listener to t&e 
conversation between him and her husband. He thought 
•toot little or nothing of it at first, but it presently forced 
itself painfully on his attention. Something had gone 
iwhmg. What could it be ? Could it have any connection 
awith himself? 

^•j.ffhe matter seemed rather to grow worse than better in 
the course of a day or two ; and he could not help observ- 
ing that Lucy appeared quite as strangely as her mother. 
-Sttfl he was at a total loss to account for it all. They 
committed no overt act by which he might be made to 
understand that he was the object of their displeasure ; yet 
he could not but see that their displeasure was certainly 
excited, and excited for what he could not tell. ' 

They arranged, however, promptly to receive the minis- 
ter's wife to board, promising them an additional room and 
all the comforts at their command. Mrs. Burroughs 
averred that she really had a great curiosity to see Mr. 
Humphreys' wife. She wished so much to see what his 
taste could be. 

Mr. Humphreys laughed, and said he thought she would 
approve of it thoroughly. And the deacon himself had no 
foubt that he should. But Miss Lucy, — she seemed to 
think nothing at all about it; or perhaps she thought dif- 
ferently about it from what she should. 
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The very next Monday, therefore, the clergyman start- 
ed off for Thornton. • !No one knew, save Deacon Bur- 
roughs' family, for what purpose he absented himself, 
though all supposed it was business of some urgent nature. 
It was understood that Mr. Hawley would supply his pulpit 
for one or twa Sabbaths, as the case might be. 

And now we will skip over these two intervening weeks 
with a good, hearty jump. Undoubtedly a wedding is a 
very important affair, considered in whatever light you will. 
It is far too much so for me, just now, to attempt its proper 
portrayal. The sympathetic reader — he or she who has 
witnessed these events and reflected upon them carefully — 
will need no assistance I can render in filling up the out- 
lines of such a picture with such colorings as are best 
suited to its true character. 

I will next introduce my reader to the newly-married 
pair returning to Brookboro'. It happens to be one of the 
loveliest afternoons in the latter part of autumn — the sun 
shining warm and clear, the atmosphere perfectly trans- 
parent, a light veil of haze draping the base of the distant 
hills, the leaves fallen and falling, and every object breath- 
ing; the air of the sweet and pleasant sadness that attends 
this peculiar season. 

They had come to Grassville by public conveyance. 
There they stopped to see Mrs. Hawley, the bride's old 
friend and schoolmate. The meeting between them was 
joyous indeed. They congratulated themselves on being 
finally situated so near each other, and hoped they might 
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long cooperate with their husbands and together to fulfil 
the whole of the work set before them. 

Mr. Hawley still remained at Brookboro', occupying Mr. 
Humphreys' study. He has left his horse and, buggy at 
home for the latter, who is to drive over from Grass ville 1 
to Brookboro' with his wife in that. Thus he thinks the 
bride will both have a much pleasanter ride than by stage 
coach, and obtain a better view of the country around her 
new home. 

1% is about three o'clock in the afternoon when the 
home's head is turned to the sight of the quiet little vil- 
lage. The first view of it was got from near the summit 
of one of the long hills to the southward ; and a delight- 
ful view it was, too. 

There lay the little town, folded quietly in the bosom of 
the hills. The street that formed the backbone, so to call 
it, of the town was distinctly perceptible, the old straggling 
elms raising their towering crests above the white and 
brown houses, the road looking at that distance like a mere 
footpath beaten white, and far away to the north disap- 
pearing finally in its windings over the hills again. 
' A small stream, hardly larger than a good-sized brook, 
bounded the village on the east, that swept silently down 
through the meadows that skirted the hill, and finally gath- 
ered volume and force a mile below, and leaped agilely 
over the rocks and stones that strove hard to keep back its 
course. From this little stream the town, or rather the 
village, had taken its name. A row of willows fringed the 
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banks of the brook, jnst now denuded of their leaves, but 
in the summer season beautifully draped with their grace- 
ful coverings. A bridge could be discerned spanning the 
stream at .near the upper end of the village,, over which the 
people who lived beyond the. bill were obliged to enter 
the town. < ^ '■ 

Iif that genial autumn day, in the midst of such charoaiog 
scenery, rocks, hills, haze, and waters on all sides, the, nov- 
elty of the view operating especially on the feelings' of 
one of the party, it is no wonder that this first ride into 
Brookboro* was ever after treasured away ia the iineniory 
of the young bride with peculiar satisfaction, to-be recuorred 
to with repeated and increased delight. 

She was of rather slight figure, of medium height, — my 
readers may. be curious to obtain all the details, — with 
dark eyes and hair, a pleasant and highly intelligent 
countenance, and manners full of the most childish sim- 
plicity. She was continually calling her husband's atten- 
tion to the changing beauties of the landscape, exclaiming 
quite freely in her unmingled pleasure. 

A brown habit she wore, that fitted her form very snug* 
ly, and gave her a remarkably petite appearance. About 
her neck was fastened, by a modest pin before, a narrow 
collar of plain linen, that looked very white and tasteful 
under her fair chin and clear cheeks. Her hat waf/ a 
hackney straw, with the simplest trimmings possible, and 
worn with all the ease that hat coold be worn by any one. 
She kept drumming her foot continually qn .the carriage 
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bottom, and exclaiming at the charming views that opened 
to ker. As .she came in sight of the Tillage itself, her 
husband merely remarked, as he pointed off with his whip 
in its direction, — 

« There — that ia Brookboro^ ,, 

For a moment she did not speak. Her quick eyes wepe 
measuring the whole of the picture. At length she ex- 
oiaimed, — 

'* u How pleasant ! how delightful ! I know I shall love 
to live here." 

<\«itt I had not thought so," said he, " I'm sure I never 
should have consented to settle here myself. One can be 
of no service in the cause of Christ unless his heart is in 
the whole work ; and how could I help having my feelings 
distracted somewhat if I were knowing that you were un- 
happy ? I could not, and so I should fail of the mark 
I have set before me. No, Carrie ; I was fully persuaded 
that you would love this people when you knew them. 
Here we will pitch our tent, till called upon to strike it for 
the long journey. Here we will labor and strive together 
to win souls to Christ, and to build up his everlasting king- 
dom. In this field our work shall lie : let us pray God it 
may be done faithfully." 

He pressed her hand affectionately while speaking ; and 
when he turned to look in her face, he found her eyes 
swimming with tears. 
A moment more he continued, while he suffered his horse 

to walk slowly on : — 
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"If we ever feel discontented with our lot here, Carrie,' 
w,e must try and remember that it is God who has placed) 
us iu. it. We are but laborers in his vineyard ; and we. 
have it not in our power to choose the part that may be. 
easiest for us. Whatever our hands find to do, no matter 
where the spot in which, we are thrown, that we. must do 
with all our might. It is not for .us to say, ' I will labor, 
here/ or, * I will labor there ; ' but we are to take hold* 
wherever the work may offer itself. . If .we feel thia as we -l 
should, Carrie, we may be as happy here as any where; 
for we shall be happy in the performance of our labor itself. 
That will be its own exceeding great reward. Let us hope 
that we may not come short in a single point." 

She earnestly joined in the hope. 

" The good people of BrookboroY' he went on, " are 
just like people every where else. Their hearts are only 
human hearts, and quite liable to error, as we are our- 
selves. They are exceedingly simple in their manners 
and sincere in their attachments ; at least so I have found 
them, in the course of about a year's close acquaintance. 
Their occupation is chiefly that of agriculture ; and their 
wealth consists chiefly of lands, and stock, and crops, arid 
houses. In the matter of living, I find them given to gen- 
erous supplies ; so that I think there need be no fear of 
starvation among them. They make good neighbors and 
the closest of friends. Now, if we go among them, Carrie, 
resolved to see only the best side of their characters, I think 
there will be little cause or room for discontent. If little 
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troubles arise, as they will every where, let us try and 
forget them as soon as we can. Such things grew greater 
by brooding over them. We will look only at the bright 
aide.". 

And he chirruped gayly to his horse, and rode on faster. 

They came to where the road turned from the tavern' 
into, the village street. The innkeeper stood on his piazza, 
waiting, perhaps, for the arrival of the stage. lie made a 
kw how at Mr. Humphreys, as he passed, and then fell to 
staring hard at his companion, and finally hurried off into 
the house to tell "his folks " that "he'd be willin* to bet 
any thing the minister had got his wife with him." And 
they ran to the windows to see the back of the carriage as 
it rolled off up the street. 

At length they- drew up before the gate at Deacon Bur- 
roughs's house. Carrie's heart went bumping rather excit- 
edly as she alighted, and she could not repress the petty 
fears that half haunted her. The clergyman fastened the 
horse, and escorted her up the path through the yard to 
the door. There they were met by the deacon, who cor- 
dially greeted the bride, welcoming her to his house and to 
Brookboro'. 

Conducting them into the sitting room, where his family 
were, he introduced Mrs. Humphreys to his wife and Lucy, 
and told them he hoped they would do all in their power 
to make her enjoy herself while under his roof, and added 
that he hoped she would content herself with the best they 
could furnish her. They mutually explained their feelings 
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in the matter, and Mr. Hawley came in right in the midst 
of it. The greeting he extended the bride, and the con- 
gratulations he offered his brother, were hearty indeed. 
He was glad that he was assured of sucli valuable friends, 
neighbors, and coworkers, and promised himself a great 
deal of future happiness in their society and sympathies. 

They sat down to tea, and a merry tea drinking it was. 
All were happy. Mrs. Burroughs, if she had been inex- 
plicable in her manner before, was entirely free from the 
folds of the mystery now. And Lucy paid especial atten- 
tion to the bride, engaging her in agreeable conversation 
respecting her journey just completed. The other two 
children came in, increasing the family party. The deacon 
said the sight of a well-filled board did his heart as much 
good as it did his eyes* And Mrs. Humphreys liked him 
all the more for the remark. 

But somehow the secret of his marriage had leaked out 
in the village before Mr. Humphreys' arrival with his wife, 
and was made in some circles the topic of free discussion. 

How was it, Mrs. Burroughs ? How was it, Lucy ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

* PARISH OPINIONS. 

J 1fe£KE was a good deal of talk, all over the parish, 
About the minister's wife, as might naturally be expected. 

Mrs. Burroughs happened over at Mrs. Bard's, and the 
latter was very communicative indeed. 

"Is she very young?" asked Mrs. Bard. "Folks say 
she's a mere girl. If that's the case, I don't believe she's 
going to make the proper person to be at the head of this 
parish. She might do in some other places ; but she won't 
do here.' 9 

" O, well ! " answered Mrs. Burroughs, affecting to smooth 
away all such trivial objections ; " that's nothing. Yes, she 
is young. My own Lucy would have made quite as good 
a wife for a minister as she, and /don't know but a better 
one. But then, perhaps she'll get along after a while. We 
shall have to learn her some things first, though." 

" I hope she is modest enough not to think she's going to 
take the lead here in every thing right off. That's more 
than some of the older ones I could mention will be Willing 

0»> 
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to pot up. with* I'm glad, however, Mr. Humphreys is 
married, for I think a minister can't be really useful unless 
he is; and I hope hell find he's got just such a wife as he 
wants." 

"And so do I," added Mrs. Burroughs; "but I don't 
see exactly \ow he can really think he has. I have* my 
doubts. She's nothing but a girl, sure enough ; said, it 
takes some girls a great while to learn. But perhaps she 
will learn fast. I wouldn't have you say any thing of what 
I think about it for all the world, Mrs. Bard. 'Twould 
only make mischief, you know." 

"Certainly not. I trust 1 am not of the gossiping 
school. Yet I suppose every one has a right to pass 
judgment on the minister's wife. She marries for the sake 
simply of laboring with her husband ; and as his character 
is free to the remarks of the parish, so is hers." 

" That's true enough, Mrs. Bard. It's just so." 

After Mrs. Burroughs had gone, Mrs. Bard found it 
necessary to go over and make a brief, a very brief, 
call on Mrs. Sanger, the lawyer's wife; and Mrs. Sanger 
was that night all the wiser by the amount of the re* 
marks Mrs. Burroughs had confidentially dropped in Mrs* 
Bard's ear. 

In the course of a few days there had taken place in 
Brookboro' more little social gatherings than the village 
had known for months together before. All the ladies 
were extremely busy. There was something to talk about. 
Instead of calling directly on the stranger, as they really 
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should have done, they had an idea that getting together 
and talking abouj; her would answer every purpose as 
well. So they got together and talked. 

Presently, however, the sewing society met — this time 
at Mrs. Wilkinson's. 

Of course it was expected that the minister's wife should 
attend ; and it was equally expected that she should assume 
the dictatorship, standing ready to cut, and prepare, and 
distribute the work, and to direct even those older and 
much more experienced than herself as to the manner in 
which the affairs should be managed. 

When she first made her appearance in the afternoon 
with Mrs. Burroughs, — timid and destitute of self-posses- 
sion as she was, — there was a stir made through the room 
to receive her, and then all suddenly relapsed into silence. 
The young bride was sensibly embarrassed. 

She looked about her this way and that ; but few were 
the countenances that seemed to offer to her the hearty 
and ready sympathy of their owners. Instead of appear- 
ing, rejoiced to receixe her, they rather gave her the im- 
pression of being all ready to begin their criticisms. 
But there was one face whose goodness and geniality of 
look attracted her at once : it was that of Mrs. Upton, the 
wife of the village blacksmith. Mrs. Humphreys felt as if 
the could rush up to her and embrace her, so entirely dif- 
ferent did she appear from the rest. 

. Mrs. Burroughs, however, with the assistance of Mrs. 
Wilkinson, who had already called on the bride, went 
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round and made her acquainted with the entire company ; 
yet when Carrie came to Mrs. Upton, she could hardly 
restrain the feeling that she was thoroughly acquainted witk 
her already. In a little while they divided and subdivided 
into knots and little coteries, at almost every one of which 
something was now and then dropped about the looks, Qr 
the youth, or the dress, or the speech, or the something else 
of the minister's wife. Public property she did seem, sure 
enough. None thought it was an act of downright rude- 
ness to talk covertly and in whispers of her while she was 
herself present. Simple souls ! they did not stop to think 
of such a thing. Our parish had not got then to be jyhat 
it has become since, or such practices never would have 
been tolerated, if only as palpable contradictions of its 
pretensions. 

The conversation was varied, and carried on at varied 
points. The object of it all quietly picked up some work, 
and went to sewing with the rest of them. Could it have 
been possible that she Failed to understand what they mostly 
talked upon ? And if not, was that ypung heart made any 
the gladder — here in the midst of strangers — in knowing 
that she was received with such distance and reserve, bor- 
dering, in fact, on downright suspicion ? 

"She dresses plain enough," whispered a young girl to 
the widow Thorn, glancing at her person, so modestly 
attired. 

. Mrs. Thorn, of course* turned her head, and fixed. her 
eyes fast on the victim. 
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" She can't be any older than you," retorned'Mrs. Thorn. 

*Phew ! I guess she is,* said the other, rather in* 
drjhant. 

iTse "Widow laughed, and bent over to her work again. 

M Bo you think she's so very good looking ? " asked one 
of Mrs. Thorn's daughters oi A girl who sat near her. 
*T«t sure / don't understand what good looks are, if she's 
l&ndsoine " 

,; "]Sb, I don't," was the rejoinder. "I never knew who 
it was that started that story. It's an unfortunate one for 
her, whoever did." 
: Another joined them. 

* I guess Lucy Burroughs don't like her any too much,'* 
said the first. 

"And every body thought, of course, Lucy would be 
Mrs. Humphreys before any one else was," chimed in the 
second. " I shouldn't think she would like her. / 
shouldn't." 

This was followed by a titter. 

u But I don't see what so very attractive there is about 
her for a man like Mr. Humphreys. I thought he would 
look higher than that, as intelligent and handsome as 
he is." 

And yet they agreed that he ought to have taken Lncy 
Burroughs, and only because so the general notion of the 
parish had directed the matter! 

All the girls immediately threw their eyes over in the 
direction of Mrs. Humphreys. 
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" She must find Mrs. Upton's society very interesting. 
I wonder if her father is a blacksmith." 

" Fie ! fie ! " exclaimed another. u "What a bold thing 
you are ! " And both fell a-laughing. 

" I suppose she thinks that, because she's married, she 
must mix only with married folks," remarked another. 
"Ha! ha!" 

" At any rate, I wouldn't give up my young feelings, if 
I teas married." 

" Or even if I was a minister's wife." 

" No, indeed. I'd be only so much the more independ- 
ent. People should know that I'd do just as I'd always 
done." 

u But perhaps old company is all she's had. If so, it's 
very natural she should keep to it now." 

They all acquiesced in that idea. 

From what her quick eyes and her quicker perceptions 
taught her, Carrie felt very certain that she was the chief 
object of the conversation of the girls who had grouped them- 
selves in the corner. She was resolute, although just now 
"she had felt so timid. "With natures like hers, it was only 
a step over the line from timidity to the exhibition of the 
highest degree of courage. 

She immediately took her work, therefore, and went 
straight into the midst of the young circle, and began to 
interest herself in conversation with them. 

Had a bombshell fallen among them, it could hardly 
have produced a greater commotion. They hurriedly 
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moved back their chairs to make room for her, and drew 
down their faces, and looked as sober as they could. And 
now and then one exchanged a sly glance wkh another, 
which might have meant every thing, but which neither 
understood. 

"I hope I shall not interfere with your good humor 
here," said the young wife. " I really envied you, you all 
seemed in such spirits. I came over to have a good laugh 
with you." 

Their faces colored extremely; and she would persist 
in looking straight into every one of them, as if perfectly 
innocent of all knowledge of the cause of their blushes. 
It was excellent chastisement for them, for it was self- 
imposed and bred of shame. 

She began at once to engage them in conversation, 
speaking first of the pleasantness of Brookboro', and of 
the natural picturesqueness of its street, and the agreeable 
character, so far as she knew, of the people. This they 
received as another rebuke. 

From one thing to another she dexterously passed, bent 
only on exciting their interest in whatever she brought 
up. It was not her intention, by any means, to do all the 
talking herself, consenting to their being mere listeners ; 
but she put questions, now to one and now to another, pur- 
posely to draw all into the circle of the conversation. And 
before they once thought of such a thing, they were really 
deeply engaged. This was a triumph for the young stran- 
ger. Yet she had no vindictiveness in it all; she only 
11 
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wished to remove prejudices, and supplant them with the 
right impressions to be'derived from acquaintance. 

They could see, in a moment, — for the y were not blind, 
— how superior were her manners and intelligence to their 
own, and did not fail to fit their qualifications into the exact 
places where they of propriety belonged. Still she was 
' unwilling to place any one under the least constraint in her 
presence, but strove to make them feel only at their ease 
and properly companionable. 

" I should think our minister's wife was rather fonder 
of young company than any other/' remarked Mrs. Thorn 
to Mrs. Sanger. 

u So it looks at present," returned the lawyer's wife. 

" Well, girls will be girls, I s'pose ; leastways, I never 
found that they wouldn't. But I don't think it's just the 
thing to get into just such a frolic of laughter as they are 
having there the very first time she meets with the society. 
Do you, Mrs. Sanger ? " 

" I can't say I do. Yet, as you say, girls will be girls. 
However, perhaps we may feel it our duty to teach her a 
lesson or two yet If it should be, I hope she will take it 
just as it's intended." 

" She won't ; she won't. You never saw a young minis- 
ter's wife that would." 

" Well, I must say, then, that I shall set her an exam- 
ple, from which she will be able to see her proper place. 
How can we expect her to know about these things, so 
young and inexperienced?" 
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* Sure enough, we can't I don't, leastways. She's got 
to learn." 

Carrie, did you pause to think, before entering on the 
path you had chosen, of the crosses and obstacles, mixed 
and multiplied, of the backbitings and envy, of the hasty 
speech and the hastier prejudices, of the spoken opinions' 
arid the unuttered faultfindings, that would be sure to follow 
yon in your journey, like a pack of starving wolves after 
their prey? Did ever a dream sweep across your brain 
of the sinister motives that would be freely ascribed to 
your very goodness, and of the uncharitable versions that 
would be put upon your very benevolence ? 

Yes, yes ; you thought of it all. You tried to realize it 
all. He whom you loved, and with whom you joined so 
nobly your earthly fortune, that with your feeble hands, 
under God, you might help in building up his kingdom, — 
he had told you of it all. There had been nothing kept 
back. The whole breadth and length of the story was 
spread before you. You determined to face all, to endure 
all, to try and change all — a harder task than heart like 
yours could understand. 

But there was One who endured what you can never 
endure, though you go* linger ingly through the windings 
of all earthly pains. He took upon himself wrongs far 
greater than humanity alone can ever suffer. It was only 
for your sake — for the sake of us all freely. And then 
it is sweet for you to know that your heart can be wound- 
ed, even ever so slightly, for his name. You can recall 
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his sufferings, — how they reviled and buffeted him, how 
they spat upon him and put on his head a crown of thorn.-, 
how they tried and crucified him, — and it makes all your 
petty trials seem small — 0, how small! — by the com- 
parison. 

And you go forward in the path you have chosen, hoping 
to win over to yourself by love alone. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

GOING TO HOUSEKEEPING. 

The winter wore away slowly at Deacon Burroughs's, 
but quite pleasantly. Mr. Humphreys devoted himself 
with renewed zeal and energy to the task of his life, being 
constant in labor, ready in deeds of benevolence and sym- 
pathy, and openhearted and openhanded with all. As 
the society added to the number of its meetings, his wife 
found more favor at the hands of those who were at first 
so ready to judge her, and felt that she was gradually 
winning her way into their hearts. The objections some 
raised to her usefulness, on account of her youth, were 
soon in a fair way of being surmounted ; and the very con- 
sideration of youth began, finally, to be her chief recom- 
mendation to their closest sympathies. 

The agreement between the committee of the parish and 
the young minister amounted to this: they were to pay 
him, for the present, at the rate of four hundred and fifty 
dollars a year in money ; he was to occupy the parsonage, 
as long as he staid with them, rent free ; and the parish 
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promised, by presents and the like) to make up seventy-five 
or one hundred dollars additional, as their ability might be. 
For those days, when frugality and low prices ruled with 
. all classes of people, this was esteemed a liberal offer ; so 
Sir. Humphreys thought himself, and so his brethren in 
the neighboring towns told him. 

In the month of March a quantity of furniture came 
over from Thornton, the provision of the young wife's 
father. . The parsonage had been thoroughly repaired and 
cleaned, inside and out, and got ready for the reception of 
the furniture. . Mr. Humphreys had been careful enough 
to lay up a little sum from the savings of his school teach- 
ing, and upon this he relied to begin housekeeping with. 
The task was quite as new to him as it was to his wife, 01 
the other way either. 

For several weeks previous he had been engaged, in 
preparing his sermons in anticipation of this event, know- 
ing, that it would be too busy a time with him then to dc 
justice to bis texts or to himself. So he had three or foni 
discourses ready to rely upon, until his feelings should, be 
quieted enough for him to resume mental labor again. 

They went, early in the morning, over to the parsonage 
and staid till dinner time, and then back again after din 
ner, not returning until tea. Where lifting was to be don< 
Mr. Humphreys had plenty of assistance, many of the mei 
in the village volunteering, their services, but Mr. Uptoi 
Staying till the end. The ladies came in and made th< 
earpete, and put them down, and insisted on arranging al 
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the furniture, putting up the beds, and setting things away 
in the closets. It was a real merrymaking for them, the 
younger ones especially. 

Finally, they put all things in readiness. Nancy Rivers 
*— or, as every body called her, old Nance-*- was at their 
right hand continually. Sbe> washed the paint and the 

j windows, and scoured the floors, and did* the severer part 
of the labors that devolved on her sex. The men brought 
in, one a ham, another a pair of late chickens, another a 
present of a pile of butter cakes, some one thing and some 
another*- All seemed ready to open their hearts and their 
hands. Mr. Edward Buss, — he could hardly come him- 
self, for be had more wall to lay and fence to put up than 

-he could do in six months, (so he said ;) but he sent over 
his ever-ready sister Nancy with a long link of sausages 
and a nice sparerib ; and his wife sent in some of what 
she called her best brown bread and a small sage cheese ; 

1 and Miss Nancy brought over all in the wagon with the 
wall-eyed mare, pulling lustily at the bits and chirruping 

' fe^ty fr° m tne moment she turned into the village street 
till she drew up, in independent style, before the parsonage 
door. 

The farmer, Mr. Johnson, — he did not seem to forget the 
"lift" Mr. Humphreys gave him at ploughing the spring 
before; and he brought down some eorned bdef and salt 
pork, telling his minister that nobody eould go to house- 
keeping, and oughtn't to think of such a thing, unless he 
had beef and pork in his cellar — tbisr he considered the 
real, substantial standby of human existence. 
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Mr. Humphreys told them that, if matters went on at 
this rate, he should feel quite ready to set up a store, rather 
than the science of keeping house ; at which they all 
laughed, and laughed still harder as the remark was fol-. 
lowed by another present — this time, of potatoes and; 
cabbages. 

" I shall have nothing to buy," he exclaimed. " I shall 
have a plenty to be benevolent with, following your own ■ 
good example." 

Mr. Thistle, the keeper of the tavern, just then entered 
the kitchen, bearing a huge bag of meal on his back. «■ 

"Whereli I put this, Mr. Humphreys?" he called outo ; 

They received the call with a shout of laughter. 

-" But, with all this, I must keep pigs ; and I had not 
thought of that just yet." 

a I've got one pig I'll give you now, 9 ' said Mr. Johnson " 
forthwith ; " and I guess I can hunt you up another to go 
with it. Two will do better than one, you know." 

"I guess one will do all /shall want him to," said Mr. 
Humphreys, thanking him in words that were but partially 
heard in the pleasant confusion of laughing voices. 

Miss Buss thought the best part of it would be to look 
out and not eat up all they brought themselves, but to 
leave that part; for the recipients of their bounty. 

But Mr. Humphreys thought there would be quite' 
enough left for himself, even if they ate all they wanted, 
and much more, too. And be begged them not to feel at 
all delicate about becoming his guests, as he was their, 
grateful debtor. 
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;~Mf8. Humphreys was as grateful as* grateful could be, 
ftttdi her manner shewed it plainly enough. The very girl- 
iihcess. of her disposition, with which some of the older 
one* had found iault at first, added a native charm to the' 
gratitude she tried vainly to utter* and attached them to 
her only the more. Nobody could be fresher, and more 
infcoeent, and truer in- her feelings than she. With such 
persons- as some of the ladies of our parish, how could it 
be other tnan a most welcome character for them to study ? 

- When tea was got, on that first evening at the parsonage, 
after one of the busiest days the young husband and wife* 
had'ever knowfl together, almost all their friends were gone. 
It was thought as well by them — for even the most un- 
charitable of them eould be considerate, if they chose — to 
suffer the young couple to sit down at their first evening 
meal with their own uninterrupted thoughts. This certainly 
was a happy idea, and quite as delicate as it was happy. 
Yet both Mr. Humphreys and his wife insisted on Deacon 
Burroughs and his wife sitting down with them — it would 
seem so much more natural, and so much more like home, 
to see them at the table. So they complied with the 
request. 

The tea was nice, aifd Mrs. Burroughs praised it. Mr. 
Humphreys thought if an old housekeeper, like Mrs. Bur- 
roughs, could praise his wife's first cup of tea^ she had great 
cause to feel encouraged. Both the young people were a 
little awkward at first — or perhaps it was embarrassment, 
feeling rather more like being waited upon by the deacon 
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and his wife than like waiting on them. The tables were 
turned so suddenly it would take them some time to get 
used to it. 

After supper, and the clearing away of the dishes, all eat 
in. the 'charmed old family circle around the hearth, en 
which Miv Humphreys had 'made a blazing fire of ash 
and hickory, and there talked freely and familiarly of the 
present and the future. How happy Carrie felt at tbat 
hour! What a yearning desire had she for her dear 
mother to sit down beside her in this her own room, in 
her own house, before her own blazing hearth! $hfei tried 
many a time that evening to imagine Mrs. Burroughs 
stood in the stead of that mother ; yet something was 
wanting to make so delightful a fancy quite reaL Cftn 
there be any other feeling exactly like the feelings of a 
young housekeeper as she sits -down to eat the first do- 
mestic meal, and dreams in the blaze of the first even- 
ing fire? 

But it was earlier than nine o'clock when the deacon 
took his wife home; for he said he knew they must be 
completely worn out with the work and confusion, and 
needed rest as soon as they could get it. 'And he pleasantly 
urged them to shut up the house and go to bed. 

This was in the early part of April. It was quite cold 
yet, for the spring had not come forward any faster than it 
is in the habit of doing nowadays. The snow was gone, 
except here and there in streaks and patches under the old 
ston4 walls,' where it looked, over on the hillsides, like the 
root shroud of the winter. 
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.. Carrie, ia her new house, took greater delight than ester 
;|a watching the coming on of, spring, and cast wistful eyes 

over the yard and garden, as if she longed already tot-.be 
i digging ia the. dirt among hec plants. , She pointedvout 
jqpqte where she would have certain, .trees and shrubs of her 
uQwn choice planted ; here a vine, arad tkem a rose tree ; 
bherft a clump of syringas, and there a small fir. The back 
jdtt>r,wa8 to be made so neat and pleasant, in time; the 
imbbifih should all be cleared away, and the fence be righted, 
, and the ground swept clean and hard in the paths. And 
>&Jta;m4ai)t to lay out a small bed of flowers in this corner, 
c*nd train some sort of flowering vines under that window, 

and seta pretty bush a-growing right at. this angle, where 

it would hide all roughnesses* O, there was hardly any 

telling what she was' not going to do, and do it all that 

spring ! She only longed for the weather to come warm 

enough for her to begin. 
" I have thought of a pretty name to bestow on our 

pleasant little snuggery here, Carrie," said Mr. Humphreys, 
ywhile they sat over the fire one evening talking of contem- 

plated improvements. 
" Do let me have it, then ; for I have kept my thoughts 

quite busy of late on that very subject," returned ^toe. 

"What is your name?" 

. ** Ingleside." He gave her a short pause to get its full 

sound. " Ingleside," he repeated. "Do you like it?" 
" Sweet indeed ! I like it exceedingly. It suggests 

many pleasant thoughts and feelinga to me. Then ' Ingle- 
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side' is the flame of this dear place from this day hence- 
forth. It shall be known as such by our friends every 
where;" 

* But the place needs some dressing up," continued he, 
" or people of good taste, and of the right sentiment, will 
laugh At the inconsistency between the thing itself and its 
name. Now this little porch before the door, — that can 
be improved so mnch that even the oldest inhabitants 
won't know it. I can give it a robe of leaves that will 
beautify it beyond what you now imagine." 

" Yes," said she, catching his spirit ; " the woodbine, or 
the honeysuckle, or the trumpet creeper — yes, there are 
a plenty of flowering vines to make our selection from. I 
want something that will grow rapidly, and yet grow hand- 
some." 

" And profusely too. Nothing is prettier than the honey- 
suckle— the white species in particular. Its flower is so 
fragrant, too, it would scent the whole house when the win- 
dows are opeji." 

" And let's have a couple of firs to stand sentry by the 
two posts of the gate ! I like that idea." 

"It is a good one; and two firs shall be put there. 
Then I can get two evergreens from the woods myself, 
that people think good for nothing except to grow in the 
woods out of sight, And these I shall put one on each side 
of the walk, in the centre of the plot Do you want flower 
beds?" 

a Yes ; two narrow ones just each side of the path ; they 
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relieve the green of the grass,, Jjeyond, and are a. .pleasant 
^trap^ion t.P. the eye of.. a .stranger*", :i .v ■ 

, "I trust none will be strangers here/' remarked Mr. 
g^mptyreys., ^I.Jiope. it will. seem liko home to all my 
ljttjp flocks 

..f'And these little improvement are. exactly what will 
majfe.it look like home to them sooqer than any thing 
eJ^ P . They will expect to find happiness where these 
t^utiful things form the outworks. There is little misery 
among flowers. They betray the traits of the heart as 
spon a#, .any thing can," 

i<r A>s the season opened, therefore, and , the sun began to 
grow warmer, and the soft rains to be^ft jg^ly and fer- 
tilizingly on the mollow 1; eartb #; .they joined IftpcU, in the 
out-of-door work, giving their little grounds as busy an 
appearance as those of the bufigst farm> ; { They hoed, and 
planted, and watered ; they dug up and covered ; they 
spaded and set out; they sowed seeds, and fixed frames 
on which the expected flowers were to run. The villagers 
stopped now and then, as they went by, to observe the 
progress they made in their pleasant morning and evening 
labors, and wondered how it was that some people could 
ma^e a spot look so like an earthly paradise that others 
would . always suffer to remain desert ground. 

By the middle of June their toils began, to exhibit the 
first fruits/ All things seemed; to do well. The firs, 
though they should have been set out the November be- 
fore, perhaps, were thrifty and green. The seeds .sprang 
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up profusely. The vines began to twine around the poster 
of the little porch, and promised to be soon climbing to the 
cornices and the roof. There was every thing to encourage 
them in the prospect. They could already look forward in 
hope to the days when they might really sit under their 
own vine, though the literal fig tree should be wanting. 






CHAPTER XV. 

THE HEART OF A CREDITOR. 

These annals have to do with all classes and characters 
of people in our parish, or they would neither be impartial 
nor give the exact impressions that should be given of the 
relation between pastor and people. These do not meet 
simply on Sundays, and afterward go separate ways 
through the week; their connection is close the week 
through. What touches the sympathies of the one natu- 
rally moves those of the other. In country parishes is this 
especially true. 

There was sickness in the humble dwelling of Mr. 
Chauncey, that stood off the main road, at the farther north 
end of the village — his eldest girl, the oldest of three chil- 
dren, being marked for the victim. The house was a very 
poor affair, although it had for many years sufficed to pro- 
tect the laboring man's little brood. It was destitute out- 
wardly of the signs of comfort that all men with a healthy 
state of heart naturally covet — there being no fence to 
keep off intrusions from the open road and give an air of 
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home to the place, and the wood pile accumulating chip* 
and rubbish for them rather faster than it could be used. 

In all, there were Mr. Chauncey, and his wife, and hL 
three children ; the eldest, named Mary, could not at thi 
time have been more than between six and seven years 
while the youngest was a mere infant. Mr. Chauncey hat 
always been a hardworking man, temperate and industrious 
and seemingly anxious to get forward in the world. Yei 
he had never been able to reach even the beginning of hie 
desires, for he was still very poor and involved in debt 
The house he had lived in so many years was rented of i 
farmer who lived out of the village — a rather hard man 
with little disposition about his house except a very decidec 
one to obtain his rent money just as fast as it became due 
In order to meet this demand, the poor man was oftei 
obliged to pay his way in labor for the farmer, when h< 
was pretty sure to throw in more than his landlord eve] 
did, as the poor invariably do. Why is it that they an 
expected to be so liberal in adjusting accounts, while th< 
other and more favored side are never, or rarely ever 
guilty of concession ? 

Little Mary Chauncey wds very sick indeed. She hac 
been ailing for several days before she had finally taken tc 
her bed; and her mother deferred this latter necessity 
as long as she could. But now it could be put off nc 
longer. 

The father was anxious ; but he had no time to indulge 
in feelings like that. Early and late he must be at hi* 
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work, or he would be thrown out of employment entirely. 
No one can tell what his thoughts were, however, while 
alone in the fields where he wrought through the long days. 
Still, he felt that to labor was his duty, he being the only 
stay of the house ; if he should stop work, who would pay 
the doctor's bills and the medicine bills ? who would pro- 
vide for the well ones, that they might minister to the 
needs of the sick ? 

When he came home at night, tired and jaded as he 
always was, he sat down, as soon as he entered the house, 
by the bedside of his little girl, and asked her how she felt, 
and if she was not going to get well, and said what he 
thought might encourage her and raise her dying spirits. 
He could not yet see all that his wife thought she could 
see. He could not understand how much her heart and 
strength failed her, from day to day, as the watchful mother 
could. He was not able to see how the eyes, once bright 
and full, grew more and more sunken, as he looked anx- 
iously into them each recurring night. This was left for 
the mother alone. 

He came home from his labor, one night, rather later 
than usual, and much more tired than he had been in many . 
days. After going to the bedside, and speaking tenderly 
a few moments to his child, and gently brushing away the 
hair with his rough hand from her forehead and temples, 
he went and took his chair beside the open window in the 
kitchen. The child was lying on the bed, in a little 
kd room. 

12 
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Hardly had he seated himself when his wife approached 
and laid Jier hand on hi*, arm. He looked up, evidently 
^uflh, troubled. 

. ... J* Jfniat.-r*- what,?" he stammered, in a low voice. w Do 
you think she's any better, mother ? " 

,".Ito,afra#/' she answered; and her emotion appeared 
to chaise her, utterance. 

" Has the doctor been here to-day ? He didn't oojne 
yesterday, you know." 

" Yes ; he left her this afternoon." 

" What did he say about her ? " \\ 

u Nothing at all, only that she must have the very closest 
watching, and be kept as quiet as she could. He shook 
his head, though, and looked very solemn about it" 

The father, for a moment, was silent and thoughtful. 
He had, for some days, been troubled a good deal about 
many things that he had carefully kept all knowledge of 
from his wife; was this other far more terrible trouble 
about to break over his head, and weigh down his heart to 
the very dust? 

u I'm afraid? again remarked the mother. " The symp- 
toms are dreadful bad. What if we should lose herf" 
a$d she. put her apron to her eyes. 
;,.-? Oj don'4 — don't feel so 1 It can't be that that troubled 
in store for us. What have we done to deserve any thing 
so dreadful as that ? " 

"Isn't there something lackin', James? Don't we de- 
urvesQWt such affltetieq as this? " 
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bo^Che question silenced' hSk ; 

^Perhaps we're ungrateM,** she sadly continued. " But 

IVe tried not to be. And Mary's always been such a 'good 

ittttle giriyand is always so reaidy to do for me. James, 

how can we think of it? -' : ' ' 

Lo-fiei threw his eye* ou^the^kidow into the shadows of 

the road. For some moments he appeared* lost in his own 

saddened reflections. 

" Her pulse isn't so good as it has been ; it's more irreg- 
ular. Poor Mary ! — poor, dear little one ! How can I 
think of it?" 

^j&tie paced ityukrtly teand fro for some time. At length 
abe< started and ••went to the side of the Bielc one. The 
father's ears were open tp every syllable. 
b^Dpn't you feel any- better, Mary?*' her mother asked 
fee child, employing a tone of the most tender compassion. 
^Poes your head hurt you as much as it did ? " 

The child, who had been dozing, opened her large blue 
tyes, aad looked straight up in her mother's face at the 
question. 

* Don't you feel so well, Mary?'- repeated Mrs. 
Chauncey. : 

" I don't know," half whined the little lamb, turning her 
feoe over on the pillow ; and the faint reply was followed 
tyftflgroan. ■ ■'• ; -' ? ' -• -- 

" Don't you know mother ? " . : . :. u u , - 

?Ko answer. 

The distressed mother laid her paita across the childV 
hot forehead. 
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" Can it b%" thought she to herself, — " can it be. dial 
I must lose this dear child? Who. ©hall be to xue^thea 
what she has been — wha.tr she is now? Poor, dear 
thing 4 If I only knew, what I could do to relieve you^ifc 
would be done in a minute. If I could but thinks of any 
thing for you J have not ^bought of yet, how gladly I 
would hasten to, dp all, there was left undone ! " •■>. >^H 

And other thoughts that mother had, and shadows 'Of 
thoughts, while standing over . the bed of her sick child, kf> 
that summer evening, such as she dared not pursue whither 
they sought to carry her — such as trailed long clouds of 
gloom over her sky, almost blotting out hope. Ah, how 
hard it is to teji what, At such times, may. be the- suffering*' 
of a mother! How poor is the richest sympathy. at ait 
hour when the heart hungers for more than any earthly 
sympathy can yield ! 

She had forgotten about her husband's supper, and so? 
ii$§£tLhad he. It was all ready for him on the table 
against his coming ; and there it still stood, untasted. Eat- 
ing was not a thing thought of then. Grief had consumed 
appetite itself, and troubled thought had driven out every. 
t)uagelse. 

;,Wule the^^mother still stood over the bed, she heard- 
har husljftn^s i -foots tepa, acro^ the naked kitchen floor, 
going tjOj i ith;ft i door, and then speedily returning. She; 
s tegP$4*tP,>$a be^rftom entrance to see if he wanted any: 

thing,.- . ,\i;: • 

" 111 help you to your sapper in a minute," whispeee^ske, 
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a tear starting slowly down one of her cheeky but which 
it was loo tdark to perceive. 

-,* No ? matter, now, for that," he quickly answered, be- 
tmjong much excitement, yet striving hard* to keep it down-. 
^Howis/soe? How w Mary ?" ■ 

i *\J$q Jbetter, Pm afraid. 7 But what (1 *tfc you, James? 
Has any thing happened? Tell me quick." v .••...'* 

"iv5* Nothing more'n what IVe been expectih' this many a 
day ^ but Pre tried to keep if all from you. YouTI have 
toittttiw it now, though." 

i -P Junes,: what do you mean ? Tell me." 

--'Eta 'the first time, having now reached the middle of the 
kitchen, she perceived the figure of a man standing in the 
doorway* •. 

u Who's that ? " she quickly asked, mttch excited. 
"He? That's the deputy sheriff. He's after me. I 
must go, I s'pose." 

^What does he want of you? James, tell me — have 
you done any thing wrong ? " 

.f-'t No more than to owe a man more'n I can pay him as 
soon as he wants me to. So I'm goin' to jail — thafs afl." 
He spoke in a tone that betrayed the effort his feelings 
made to deaden themselves altogether at this most trying 
juncture. . Well enough did he know from what he was 
about to be separated, — a single thought laid all that before 
him,-*- hut he was struggling, like a drowning man for sal* 
vation, to keep all that back, out of sight, till the dreadful 
reaJit^.dKiald come upon him itself. 
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1 u Let me see my little ones once more," he said, groping 
hirf way into the bed room. " Mary — dear little Mary? " 
' he tailed. But she did not anfcwer him. 

" So sick ! " said he, pitifully, smoothing her hot forehead 
f **nd kissing it The child gave a slight troubled groan. 
44 If 'twould only get well again, its father would feei**o 
glad ! Poor little Mary ! " — and she groaned again. 

The mother stood just at the bed-room door, uncteter- 
mined in her confusion what to do or what ought to be 
done. She laid her hands on her husband's arm as he cotee 
out, and looked up into his face. It was not yet the mo- 
ment for grief. The suddenness of this shock had 'nerved 
her to a temporary strength she could have got nowhere 
else. She was even calm — he, too, was calm, in the midst 
'•of that terrible tempest. 

"James," said she, in a low voice, "are you going to 
leave me at such a time as this ? — little Mary almost dy- 
'irig!' nobody here with me, and nobody to send for help! 
* James — James!" 

0, how those syllables, every one of them, went like 
deadly bolts through his soul, tearing and rending every 
thing in their way! 

" Don't say another word ! " he replied, fearfully calm. 
*' I must go. There's no help for it. Poor little Mary ! 
God help you all ! " 

" But what is it for ? Who sends you to jail for a debt 
at this time? Can't you be allowed to stay with me even 
till morning — till we know how it will be with the poor 
child?" 
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, «No — no. It's all over. with. me. I jnust. go. This 
' man has rode ten miles for me, and wants to get back as 
soon as he can. You'll fin4 out .all .about it soon enough ! 
Good by ! " — ^ and he wrung jaer hand. . ; 
;; , : <f Come ! I'm waiting, Chauncey!" called the man at 
4h& door, rather impatiently, 

u Only keep up courage while I'm gon,e,-^ that's all ! I 
ttipft baye to stay long, that's certain. Jt does seem as if 
sftonie of the men I've worked for would help me in such a 
oAreadful strait as this. Good by, then ! Sha'n't I tiever 
. Sfle, Jjttle. Mary again ? Poor thing — poor thing I " 
j, . rJYjfas.eYera.aigb of deeper anguish drawn from human 
IkQMt* *h$n> that which followed from his heart after these 
■ jyprds were spoken? , -jii . 1 

He went out through the door, leaving JUs^ife watching 
his retreating figure as it vanished into the, dark. He had 
left all his world behind him ; wife, children, hearthstone, 
all 1 Death was hovering over that humble roof with 
his broad wing, threatening, vulture-like, to snatch the 
most promising one of the whole flock. Ab, what a wall 
of blank despair hemmed him in now on every side! 
What harpy thoughts crouched around his heart, ready to 
tear it asunder and divide among themselves the scattered 
fragments ! How many deaths died he in that single night 
— a night full of apprehensions, and grief, and wretched- 
: . r qesSy and fear ! 

The distracted wife, now coming suddenly to the full 
sense of her afflictive desolation, glanced at the untasted 
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supper on the table, and burst into tears. That sight Wa* 
the last little straw lain on the great burden of her sorrows; 
and before that she yielded in a moment. 

The debtor went rattling off. over the darkened country 
road in the direction of the county town, offering up him- 
self and all his quickest and dearest sympathies to satisfy 
the ravenous appetite of the law ; a law, in justice to the 
progressive spirit of humanity, let it be said, that has long 
since (as a general thing) been swept out of existence. 

What a night for the deserted wife and helpless mother ! 
How often did she pray for the assistance, trifling as it- 
might be, that never came ! How frequent were her 
prayers, how fervent, how oft repeated, that Heaven 
would kindly interpose to stop the burning, destroying fever 
of this grief I 

The hours were long — O, how long! Alone in that 
far-off house, cut off, as it were, from human sympathy, 
her heart preying hungrily on itself, — whose is the con- 
dition that could appeal more successfully to compassion 
than hers? . 

It was a little after two o'clock, by the little wooden 
clock on the shelf, when she leaned over the bed of little 
Mary and watched her breathing. It seemed frightfully 
quick, and irregular, and unequal. 

She spoke to her. But the child made no answer. 

She put her cheek down to the little one's cheek. u Ma-' 
ry," she whispered, " don't you love your dear mother ? " 

The breathing came and went, faster and faster, slighter- 
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and slighter. There was nothing left of ft < It Wttt 
gone I • '• •' :,: ' "• • • •' '-''■' " ; ' 

The mother put her fingers on the^thin wrist toffee! &0 
pdlsei- It had done throbbing. Life had gone out withJits 
lowebbing. ' " r 

v Darling child! it was a saint in barren I Foormoih* 
etl who can measure grief with such as 1 you? 
^And'he who should have been there at that humble? bedV 
side to eatch the dying breath of his first-born, — he whd 
ba& foiled daily with hands and brain to compass the fond 
dreams* he cherished for his darling child; — he who alone 
could hare divided that poor mother's grief, and shared* 
with her the burden that crushed her* single heart, — he 
was watching through the dreary night in his dismal room, 
counting his own pulse, or noting the beatings of his heart, 
and hoping against hope itself that the dawn would find 
his child still aKve. Alas ! what a vain mockery are even' 
the most meagre of our hopes ! What pitfalls are dug for ' 
lit -at every step of our way, that we may finally learn 
where to repose our trust, and to whom to go for help id* 
times of distress ! 

* Mr. Humphreys visited the poor woman, as soon as he 
heard of her double affliction the next day, and imme^ 
diately set measures on foot through the village to release 
the father in time for the burial ceremonies of his child. 
Money enough was soon collected to pay the amount of 
the debt, together with the costs of execution ; and straighta- 
way the clergyman himself rode over to the county town 
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to communicate the unwelcome news of bis child's death 
to the unhappy father, and bring him back with him. 

It finally appeared that Mr. Sanger, the village lawyer, 
had been heartless enough to press the collection of the 
debt in such a manner ; and it long afterwards came out, 
too, that he treasured no special good will towards Mr. 
Humphreys for interesting himself, as he expressed it, "in 
A matter that didn't concern him in the least, and went 
only to offering an insult to his own feelings." 

As if such a man's feelings were of a nature to suffer at 
any time from an insult ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ONLY FAMILY MATTERS. 



Autumn brought new joy to the heart of our young 
minister and his wife, and they thought their cup was 
overflowing. It is impossible to conceive of persons more 
thoroughly and entirely happy than were they. 

Mrs. Humphreys presented her husband with twin chil- 
dren — both boys ! They were named Alfred and Arthur. 

The little parsonage, full of light before, seemed now 
but an illumination. From ridge pole to cellar apartment 
it was aglow with the heat of the new happiness. The 
mdther was grateful as only mothers' hearts can be. Hers 
was a feeling that compel ed tears, tears of such thankful 
joy as never before had rained from her eyes. She 
blessed God for his gift ; but how earnest was her prayer 
for strength to guard faithfully her trust, that she might 
surrender it again with clean hands and a clear con- 
science ! 

All the ladies of the parish flocked in, as soon after this 
notable announcement as was proper, eager to lend both 

(181) 
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assistance and sympathy. They were exceedingly kind, and 
their seasonable offers added greatly to the young mother's 
happiness. She could hardly thank them enough lor their 
volantary+services. 

3£r. Humphreys received the congratulations of the men 
of the Tillage for days together. Indeed, to one who took 
a little pains to adjust his opinion nicely, it would seem as 
if they most be almost as much rejoiced at the event as 
himself. 

Ellen Walters — a girl not above sixteen years of age— 
used to come in almost every day and sit with Mrs. Hum- 
phreys, reading aloud to her from such books as she pre- 
ferred, and engaging her in pleasant conversation. While 
the young mother was convalescing, this was a companion^ 
ship especially acceptable to her. Ellen was a girl to 
whom Carrie's sympathies had freely gone out on the oc- 
casion of their very first meeting. She was motherless, 
and — Carrie thought she looked — almost friendless. 
Little enjoyment did she seem to take with the other vil- 
lage girls of her own age, withdrawing rather into the 
silent circle of her own thoughts, and there communing 
with herself undisturbed. It was not' a shade of misanr 
throphy ; farthest from that of all other things. But she 
appeared to wear constantly a garb of sadness, that sat on 
her like her own robes of mourning. Her figure was very 
slight, and her face very pale ; and from her large and 
luminous eyes beamed a light that seemed to stream from 
the very depths of her soul, confessing her every thought, 
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and feeling, and affection, ^nd desire. There was a dream-., 
mess, too, in her look that attracted while it half ftigl^ened 
you. It was not of earth, giving bade the superficial radi- 
ance that danced into it from the things of this world, but a 
look that reached far backward strangely into the past, and 
led you silently, you knew not how, for fopward into the 
inimitable future. 

..Her first affection for this sad-faced girl Carrie had 
steadily cherished, until, at a time like this, when only the 
elosest human sympathies are really of any worth, she took 
her Wholly into her heart, and shared with her the feelings 
the sex can share with itself alone. 

So that Ellen Walters became a daily visitant at the 
parsonage. Generally she remained there a}l, day ^r- now 
waiting on the young mother with cheerfujnegp, jppw talking 
with, her gently and listening in turn to her gentle talk, 
and now reading from favorite books aloud, books of 
Christian writers, poems and essays. These were prpfita? 
ble days for both of them. Under their influence Carrie 
improved sensibly. Mr. Humphreys could remain peacea- 
bly at his labors in the study, knowing that she whom he 
loved was in 6uch tender hands. All things progressed 
finely, the health of Carrie being not the least among 
them* . 

During one of their conversations, Ellen, after looking 
thoughtfully into the little blaze for some minutes, pres- 
ently spoke of the fear most people had of dying; for 
herself, she said, she had no fear. It was rather a 
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pleasant thought, bringing up to her heart the realization 
of all the endeared wishes it had reached forward to from 
its' earliest days. 

- «*Do you feel quite ready to go whenever you maybe 
called ? " asked Carrie, falting at once into the subject on 
which she was glad to talk with her. 

" Perhaps I may not have true faith," returned the child 
— for merely a child she was in innocency as well as years*! 
" Sometimes I think I am too impatient ; I do not quietly, 
wait on the Lord's will; but I pray to be rid of such, 
feelings. I desire only to be in my own good Fathead 
hands." 

" That is what you certainly ought to desire, Ellen. If 
your heart strains after any thing else, or grows impatient 
in the least degree under the restraints God sees proper to 
impose, be sure your faith is not the true faith. That 
begets nothing but humility and trust. If you have that, 
you will be happy under any trials that may rise in your 
path. You will not only bear them, but you will bear them 
gladly, knowing how willing your Savior was to bear his. 
great burden for you ; you will rejoice in them, not with a 
vain and empty rejoicing, but because you will feel 1 that 
your example under them is working out the salvation of 
other souls that are groaning with lesser loads than yours.; 
Think of this often, dear Ellen." 

The girl became thoughtful and silent again. 
«'■?* You say you are not afraid to die — — " 

u I think I am not," mildly interposed she. 
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" But are you quite ready to die ? I mea©, do you feel 
that yon have done all there, is to be done by you in win> 
ning other hearts to Christ? Can you truly say that the 
whole of your influence is Spent ? Is there not andther 
wish you can realize here respecting the spread of GodV 
kingdom and the knowledge, of his grace ?•.. Do you feel, 
and can jo\0ay that you feel, as if all you had been sent 
here to do Is already done, and done faithfully, without a 
mistake or an omission, with nothing left that you would 
have had performed ? Can you, from your heart, say this, 
dear Ellen ?" 

The girl buried her face in her hands and wept. 

Carrie left her to indulge in her grief for a few 'moments, 
and then asked, — 

u Why are these tears, Ellen ? What do they mean ? 
Open your heart to me, and let me share your sympathies 
freely." 

" 0, 1 am so bad ! " sobbed the stricken girl. " I feel «t> 
wicked. I know I do wrong all the time. It makes me 
feel so terribly unhappy." 

" But what makes you have this impression ? You will 
not do wrong purposely, at least, if you strive to imitate 
Christ in every thing. Do you study his dear example as 
you ought ? " - 

"No — no — no. But I am *0 wicked. I know I am 
bo wicked. No one talks to me about it as you do, and I 
feel sometimes as if I were a great deal better than those 
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ground me. But I don't feel so when you talk to me. It 
makes me so debased in my own eyes to hear you speak 
of goodness and of God ; and then I sometimes think I 
never can be accepted. 0, what would I give to be as you 
are, Mrs. Humphreys ! Can I ever be ? " 

" And what'am I ? Nothing more than the same poor 
sinner you are yourself — nothing better than the very 
worst of all sinners. I must go where the basest must go, 
if I hope to obtain pardon and peace — at the foot of the 
cross. I must humble myself continually, and bruise my 
heart, and break my pride. Nothing can avail me but 
complete and unconditional submission. If I come short 
of that, Christ will not own me as his. He will have only 
the whole of our hearts. He seeks not a corner, where he 
may hide himself from the world's opposition. He de- 
mands the whole, where he may crush all worldly opposi- 
tion, and reign. Now, can you not give him the whole of 
your heart, dear Ellen ? Is there any thing this earth can 
offer you worth a moment's comparison with his boundless 
and exhaustless love ? Is there any safety so perfect as 
that which he offers you freely in his arms ? Ellen, why 
will you not give all up to him ? See how patiently he 
waits on you. See how lovingly he intercedes for ) ou, 
that you may at last be wholly acceptable. Can you point 
any where to love so priceless, so undying, as this ? " 

Ellen laid her face against the bed, near which she had 
drawn her low chair, and wept sobbingly. Her heart, gen* 
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tie and docile as it seemed to others, was yet flinty. The 
purifying waters had never yet gushed out of it. It had 
never been smitten with the real power of truth, that the 
stream might find its way to the surface. But now the 
sealed fountain seemed opened. Those hot tears, gushing 
so profusely from her eyes, — they betrayed sufficiently 
the disturbed spirit within, that would never find rest again 
save in the arms of its Savior. 

Carrie suffered her to remain in the position she had 
taken without disturbing her. And thus she continued 
for quite half an hour. Presently she asked the weep- 
ing girl if she did not now feel that she could make the 
offering that was demanded of her without a murmur of 
complaint. 

- No answer yet. And silence was in the chamber again, 
s^ve when broken by the irregular sobs of the sorrowing 
girl. 

Mr. Humphreys came quietly into the room while this 
was going on, and stopped short for an explanation of it 
alL Carrie at once narrated to him what had passed, and 
begged him to try and comfort her stricken heart by 
directing it where comfort could only be obtained. 

Immediately he took her gently by the hand, and led 
her unresistingly to the foot of the bed. There he knelt 
down beside her, her face buried in her hands, and offered 
a prayer. It was such a prayer as could come only from 
a true believer's heart and lips. It carried all the poor 
13 
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child's wants to the feet of Jesus, and there besought 
aid in this moment of urgent need. O, how cooling 
did it seem to the feverish heart of Ellen! Hour grate* 
fully refreshing did its words fall on the parched soil 
of her feelings, as the seasonable rains drop on the dried 
bosom of tfcte earth ! .What a new light seemed dawning 
on her soul, as if the morning of her true life had juat 
risen ! What gratitude, what wonder, what praise, what 
deep and unutterable joy successively rose from her 
heart, as from an altar breathing incense and sweetest 
perfumes ! 

He afterwards talked with her, gently yet earnestly. 
All the mercies of her Savior, all his voluntary gifts and 
sacrifices, all his free offers and invitations were sever- 
ally rehearsed to her; and then came up the single in- 
quiry, — ft could not be delayed, it must have an answer, 
— u Can you give up all — all — to Christ ? He will 
take nothing except unconditionally and freely. He will 
possess no part unless he can have the whole." 

Yes — yes — yes. The answer was made. The heart 
was given — 0, how freely and entirely ! 

That night there was greater cause for happiness than 
ever in the dear little parsonage. A soul had been won 
to God. Heaven had opened to let in another spirit into 
the fold. 

As Ellen laid her head on her pillow, — the pillow 
that morning saw wet with tears, — she felt that she 
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ioquld live — live to do the work she now saw it wris 
hers to do; live to work with her example, under .God* 
wherever its little light might be set. ■-.> 

What a different frame was that in which her mind 
now viewed every object connected with life I What a 
geW opened now before her eyes, where hitherto abe 
bad. teen nothing for her feeble hands to do ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A COUNTRY WEDDING. 

v I khall make no special effort, in the course of -these 
ann»!s, to observe very nicely the raks of synchronism, 
w<Jl aware that their general interest can in this way be 
nowise impaired. I. am endeavoring, kind reader, to 
sketch for you such salient points, in the experience of 
the new minister in our parish, as will give some sufficient 
idea of the lives of all of us together, and of the endeared 
relation that for so many years subsisted between our 
pastor and our people. A narrative of natural sequence 
would hardly have answered this end as effectively as the 
picking out single events, scattered here and there over 
our mutual experiences, and binding them together in the 
little sheaf I have herewith presented. 

The twins got on finely. As the winter came and 
went, and the new spring opened, all their little infentile 
traits budded and expanded in the genial atmosphere of 
home. The parents lived, it seemed, double lives in their 
very existence. 

(196) 
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In the early part of the spring, when no one but Miss 
Buss happened to be there at the parsonage, playing with 
the babies, a quite unique-looking establishment was driven 
up before the door, and two as picturesque-looking indi- 
viduals alighted. 

" Now, I wonder who all that is," exclaimed Miss Buss, 
laying down the baby she held rather suddenly, and hur- 
rying to the window. "They travel 'most as independent 
as 7 do sometimes." 

Mrs. Humphreys could not repress a smile herself. 
• : ^Strangers this' way, I guess," added Miss Buss. " But, 
dear me^ I wonder if they don't know who lives here. 
Jest see 'em stare about. I sh'd think they'd jest come 
all the way from Joppy. Did ever you look at such a 
pair, Miss Humphreys?" 

* - They had hitched their horse to a tree, and walked very 
self-possessedly up the front path. The man was busying 
himself with wearing the skin off his knuckles against 
the door. 

" Don't he know, now, there's a knocker on that door ? " 
broke out Miss Buss again. "A body'd think, sure 
enough, that them great eyes of his wasn't any thing but 
peeled onions ; and I believe I could stick onions in a 
man's face a good deal handsomer than his are done, too." 

Mrs. Humphreys tried pleasantly to check her; but it 
was to little purpose. She had found just such specimens 
of attire, just such manners, physiognomies, and general 
peculiarities as served to* excite her agreeably. She would 
follow up her enjoyment as long as it lasted her. 
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Mrs. Humphreys went to the door. 

The man made a bow, and paused to stare at her with a 
pair of very gray eyes. 

She felt obliged herself to speak first The man seemed 
too much lost in wonder to begin, though his travelling 
companion was perseveringly jogging his elbow with con- 
siderable emphasis, scowling formidably at him, and mov- 
ing her lips m low and inaudible ejaculations. 

u Do you wish to see Mr. Humphreys ?" mildly inquired 
Carrie, looking from one face to the other. 

" Don't the minister live here ? " stammered forth the 
man, and feeling apparently relieved that the ice was finally 
broken. 

" Yes," answered she. 

44 1 thought so," he returned. 

u Then, Jacob, — then why don't ye " 

His female companion could get no farther for the stam- 
mering tongue that tripped her speech to the ground. 

" Yes, yes" said he, shaking her away rather impatiently 
from his elbow. "Yes, Fm gotn 9 to. Wal," he began 
again with Mrs. Humphreys, " we'd like pretty well to see 
him." 

" Certainly," replied she ; and ran quickly up the stairs 
to call him at his study door. 

In the mean time, seeing the door of the sitting room' 
wide open, just as Carrie in her haste had left it, our 
friends took a new start, and walked deliberately in. 

There sat Miss Buss ; but, from her countenance, she 
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would be received as any body else quite as quick. Her 
face turned a ruddy red, more brilliant .than the ieaves of 
the oak in the frosts of autumn. She pierced the strangers 
through and through with her keen eyes, — the lady espe- 
cially, — surveying their garments and general proportions 
from head to foot. ■.,?..--* 

The man took off his bellrcrownedrhatj. holding it by the 
rim on the tips of the fingers of each liand, while he kept 
it swinging much like the ringing of the article after which 
the shape of its crown was named, staring quite curiously 
about over the walls and the furniture. He stood ; but his 
companion did not feel the same necessity incumbent on 
herself; so she dropped quietly down into the first chair 
that offered. 

The babies were lying on a little rocker crib that stood 
in the room, both awake, and actively kicking, and " goo- 
gling " at their chubby mouths. 

" / d'clare ! " exclaimed he, as soon as they came within 
the range of his acute observation. f What be they? twins ? " 

Miss Buss assured him he wasn't at all out of the way in 
his conjecture. 

" / d'clare ! " said he. " Who'd ha' thought it ? Lucy, 
jest look at 'em." 

She who was thus appealed to half rose from her chair, 
stretched out her neck far enough to take a peep over the 
edge of the crib, and sat down instantly again. Apparently, 
she thought she had no time to throw away on sights of 
any description. 
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" Pretty I " exclaimed she, in a very small voice. ' 

He looked down approvingly into her face, and bestowed 
on her one of the most meaningless smiles it is possible t4 
conceive of. 

At this moment Mrs. Humphreys came down stairs; 
Not seeing her visitors at first in the outside door where 
she had left theory and they having concealed themselves 
from her eyes by the intervention of the opened sitting- 
room door, she unwittingly exclaimed, as if a little per- 
plexed, — 

" Why, they have gone ! " .-j 

The man succeeded in catching her words. ■ Immediately 
he stepped forward, and called out to Mrs. Humphreys in 
the entry, — 

" No ; here we be." 

Carrie's face colored as she again accosted the alert 
stranger, and she could hardly keep back the smile that 
would persist in playing about her lips. As she shut the 
door and entered the room, she apprised them that Mr* 
Humphreys was not at home : he had gone out for a walk. 

" How unfort'nate ! " said the man, looking into his pa- 
tient companion's countenance, while he gave his hat an- 
other jerk that almost swung it clear from his hands. He 
evidently had the science of bell ringing in his mind as he 
persistently performed these several gyrations with his tile. 

" What sh'll we do ? " he asked her. 

a Won't you take a seat, and wait until Mr. Humphreys 
comes?" asked Carrie* - 
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" Wal^Iido' know. I don't well see how I can' 9 
L Miss cBuss was very curious to understand why he couldn't 
tak^AseaJ as well as his partner in the business. : . 

" We're in sunthin' of a hurry, you see," he remarked, 
looking at' a ehair he was about taking. . 

/ ^»Yes, we air," acquiesced the ^oman^ : 

c..f^ We've got ten miles to ride/' said he; "and our oie 
hf&BB ain't none of the smartest, jest now. Ho hasn't been 
outr-o'.the plough long enough yit to pick up his nat'ral 
trav'lin' powers much. However, I guess we'll wait a little 
while ; I don't see exackly what we can do any better." 
.l" I hope 't won't be xery long/" exclaimed his com- 
panion. 

He finally sat down. 

" You see," said he, half winking at his travelling part- 
ner, while he addressed himself to Mrs. Humphreys, 
- "we're talkin' o' gettin' married/" — and he wound up 
the confession by giving his intended a full and frank look 
straight in her face. 

" You s'pose the horse'D stand, don't you ?" she inquiwd^ 
trying to change the topic a trifle. 

" Stan 9 ! I guess he won't go ! — not unless that air tree 
out there goes with him ! " 

Miss Buss seemed really delighted to think that she 
had happened over at the parsonage at so interesting a 
time as this. Not for a moment did she take her eyes off 
of them, but studied every one of their peculiar and some- 
what original characteristics with quite all the earnest ap~ 
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plication of a portrait painter. Miss Buss, for once at 
least, had her hands full. 

" It's expensive business, sometimes, gettin' married,* he 
premised, for the information of all present. 

" Jacob ! " whispered the woman, as if the others could 
not hear. 

" What do you s'pose I may have to pay, now ? " he went 
on ; " if your man goes to puttin' it too high, I shall have 
to give it up entirely, and take Lucy back home again ! " 
• " There's justices enough to do it, ain't there ? " inquired 
she of him. 

" 0, certain ; certain there is ; but justices^ you see, ain't 
jest the thing ! It wants a real minuter to do it as it orter 
be done. Didn't your old friend Margaret Muck git mar- 
ried that way? And how long, I want to know, did the 
knot stay tied ? Not six months ! No, Lucy ; I say if 't 
does cost more, Fm for havin' it done as it should be, 
so 't'll staff I Then we can go about our business agin, and 
not all the time be worryin' about the knot's gittin' ontied. 
This only half doin' a thing — even gittin' married, now 

— ain't, in my opinion, the thing at all. S'pose it does cost 
more ; you'll find it the cheapest in the end ! Yes — yes ! " 

— and he went to swinging his bell crown busily between 
his knees again. 

" Mabbe so," answered his intended. 

" You are not obliged to give the clergyman that marries 
you more than you feel able to give," remarked Mrs 
Humphreys. 
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_v **-There, now!-" exclaimed the woman. "What did 1 
tell you, Jacob?" 
. IJfer face brightened like the rising of the moon. 

" Is that so ? " asked he, thoroughly surprised at theVery 
agreeable nature of the intelligence. : . ' 

" Certainly," answered Mrs. Humphreys. 
. Miss Buss laughed ; it was more than she could do to 
help it. 

".P'raps you ain't married yit ? " suggested the man. 
vjMjs* Buss only colored ; but she could not have spoken 
a plainer answer. 

.f'Wal, now," said he, "when you and your man come 
to talk the matter over, p'raps this item of the price 11 
somehow git into your account." 

" Mabbe so," chimed in she whom he called his Lucy; 

u Now, if it does, jest think of it as we think of it — 
that 'taint such a very larfin' matter. It ain't, depend 
on't!" 

Miss Buss was cured of her laughing, certainly ; yet her 
sense of mirth was in a state of continual titillation. She 
seemed to relish the unexpected scene highly. 

"I wish he'd come!" 6aid the woman, aj length, in it 
low voice. 

u So do I, Lucy. But wishin' won't fetch him. Miss — - 
Miss — really, I can't speak your name," said he, address- 
ing the clergyman's wife. 
. . MxMrs. Humphreys," she assisted him. 

a Wal, Miss Humphreys, if you'll jest tell me where 
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you think he's gone, I'll go and hunt him up. It's no use 
a-waitin' in this way. It's losin' precious time, jest like 
losin' shinin' dollars." 

" I could not tell you where he has gone," said Carrie, 
rising and going to the window to look out on the street. 
" But I should think he would come back pretty soon." 

u Mabbe so," said the intended bride. 

Miss Buss smiled very broadly again, her face turning 
redder than ever. 

The door from the back room suddenly opened, and un- 
ravelled the entanglement of their perplexities at once v 
Mr. Humphreys himself stood before them. 

"Here he is!" exclaimed Carrie, glad to know they 
were now to be relieved of their trouble. 

The clergyman stood a moment and looked round the 
room. The sight rather staggered him. He was quite 
sure that neither of those countenances was a familiar one 
to him. He looked at his wife for an explanation. 

"These persons wish you to marry them" she ex- 
plained. 

"Ah!" was his exclamation; and in a moment every 
thing became properly adjusted in his mind. 

" We've come to git married," said the groom, half ris- 
ing from his chair, while he pushed his feet far forward, 
as if for a fair start in a race not yet announced. 

"Yes," answered Mr. Humphreys; and immediately 

he set about satisfying himself that they were legal can- 

. didates for that ceremony. It appearing that all the pre- 
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liminaries Lad been regular anJ proper, he made known 
his readiness to proceed with the rite by requesting them 
to stand up. The man not only complied, on his part, but 
he held up his right hand beside, 

" JNo need of that," whispered Mr. Humphreys, smiling. 
And then he asked the bridegroom to stand a little nearer 
his prospective bride. He had got off where he could gaze 
exactly in her face ! 

After offering such counsel as clergymen usually give to 
those who present themselves for matrimony, and such as 
he conjectured might be serviceable in the particular cases 
of the couple before him, he proceeded to consummate the 
union ; which was done in a very brief time, even the 
bridegroom himself not knowing when he had got through. 

" Is that all f " asked the astonished man. 

a Certain," answered his now inspirited bride, looking 
round on the others and laughing. 

Mrs. Humphreys brought in a plate of plain cake, mak- 
ing an excuse for its not being more worthy of the wedding 
guests. Her husband handed it to them, urging them to 
partake. 

The man held off a* moment. He had a new thought in 
his head. "P'raps 'twould bring the cost of the marriage 
higher!" 

"O, no; you are perfectly welcome to it. It is the 
custom, too, for the clergyman's wife to furnish these little 
things at such times ; and she gets the fee for her pay." 

* that* it, is it ? " exclaimed the bridegroom, helping 
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himself to a generous slice, and urging Lis better half not 
to be at all backward now ; " 'twon't cost any more, you 
know," he added. 

As they rose to go, Mr. Humphreys followed them to the 
door to see them # off. While standing in the entry, the 
bridegroom slipped a paper into the clergyman's hand, 
saying, as he did so, "That makes us even, I b'lieve!" 
Mr. Humphreys bowed them out to the,, gate, and returned 
to his wife and Miss Buss. 

u Here is your part of it, Carrie," said he, placing the 
paper in her band. 

, She unfolded it, — which, in fact, was not a little labor, — 
and there lay nestled down at the bottom of the wrapper 
—» a bright half dollar! Mr. Humphreys could not re- 
frain from the pleasant merriment that moved him. 

" And titat's what folks call gettin' married, is it? " said 
Miss Buss. <* Well, I don't think it's such a very awful 
thing, after all!" 

No, liiss Buss ; you are not alone in the world in you 1 
candid and striking opinion. 



CHAPTER' XVIII. 

TWO IN HEAVEN. 

Roses without thorns, — who has ever found them ? 
- What is life but an alternation of sunshine aid cloud, 
light and darkness ? 

What would give strength to our sympathies, quickness 
to our compassion, or healthy life to our natures, did not 
troubles obtrude their terrible forms now and then between 
our Vision and the sun, or gloomy mists brood over our 
heads in the valleys of affliction? 

The days, and weeks, and months went on. 

Ingleside was a little earthly paradise. Life went 
pleasantly there, for the great ends of life were, fully an- 
swered. The inmates were at work in their Master's vine- 
yard faithfully ; and labor brings its own abundant reward, 
especially labor in Christ's own cause. 

The heads and the hearts there were always active. As 
time slipped away, the duties became more extended and 
complicated. New sets of personal and parish interests 

(907) 
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arose. The people needed now what, a little time before, 
was no want with them. Other modifications or expan- 
sions of feeling were visible, for which constant and ready 
provision must be made by the faithful pastor. Interest 
in religious matters increased, yet not so much as to ex- 
ercise a controlling influence among the people. 

The young clergyman wrought perse veringly and with 
deep faith at all his duties, praying that God would finally 
give the increase. He passed much of the time in his 
study, although he meant to rob neither his family nor his 
parish of what rightfully belonged to them. In season 
and out of season Mr. Humphreys was at his post of duty. 
No one afforded him greater assistance in his labors than 
good Deacon Burroughs, though the deacon's wife had 
rather steadily persisted lately in showing coldness in her 
manner towards the inmates at Ingleside. Deacon Congdon 
was a good man, too ; but his cooperation was not of ex- 
actly that sort offered by his friend Deacon Burroughs. 
The latter made his influence vital, because it was emi- 
nently personal. Every thing he took hold of had a way 
of prospering. His soul was in his work ; and it was a 
work he never looked forward to the end of. All he 
desired was to be accounted faithful, and faithful to the 
last moment of life. 

Ellen Walters was as constant a visitor at Ingleside as 
she ever had been, taking unwonted interest in the beau- 
tiful children, and tending them with the most loving care. 
She petted them almost as much as a mother. Pale as 
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her young face was, and waning as she could not fail to know 
her strength to be, she yet insisted on carrying about the 
growing boys in her arms, one taking his turn after the 
other. Or she steadied their little steps with all a mother's 
gentle and affectionate watchfulness, when they first be- 
trayed symptoms of a tendency to walking, holding on by 
the chairs, and essaying a few feet across a figure of the 
aoft carpet. Few could have confessed more love for 
children than did she for these. Her nature itself seemed 
more like a child's than that of a mature person. There 
was so much gentleness in her manner, and such innocence 
in her look, and so much guilelessness in her speech. 
Never was there so much as a flush of hasty feeling on 
her cheek. Never were her thoughtful eyes seen to light 
with anger. She was altogether kind, and loving, and 
simple souled. Like a meek and humble saint, her sincere 
fiuth seemed to have folded its hands in quiet submission 
to the will of her heavenly Father. And for other things 
than her affection for the children alone was she deeply 
beloved at the little parsonage. 

But dark days come. There is no putting them off 
always. The curtain must at some time be let down, 
bringing gloom between our own eyes and the eyes of 
those we love. 

And the dark days were over Ingleside. The clouds 
were fast blotting out the sun. The gloom was entering in 
at the windows. 

Early spring it was again, and the dampness of the 
14 
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nation had effected Ha destroying inroad in awe •fhiiily 
<QttYdi^9^than one^ The. parsonage was not passed by- ' ' "- 
prfittea had been at play with the children nearly the 
whole of one day, till she had, in truth, well nigh tired 
J&rself out. Late in the afternoon she had carried them 
$mt into the yard, to amuse them with looking at the trees 
ao4 the budding shrubbery. Little did she, at the time, 
think that she was greatly hazarding their precious lives 
and her own. Little could she have foreseen the wretch- 
edness that would result from her momentary want 'of 
thought 

That very night they were seized — both childfett^ 
with a most violent cold. Their parents became imme- 
diately anxious for them, nursing them during the entire 
nigfct. 

The next day the matter was no better. The colds 
seemed to have increased, fastening themselves upon the 
innocent victims with a gripe that was unwilling to loose 
itself. Though the case was the cause of much anxiety, 
still they thought it was nothing more than what their own 
care and watchfulness could master. Ellen was every 
hour near them, suffering acutely from her accusing 
thoughts. 

Late in the afternoon of that day Dr. Jennings was 
asked to step in. He did so, and pronounced it «»*his 
opinion that the distemper might easily be broken up in a 
night ; and he expressed the hope that he would find theft 
bright and active when he should call again in the morning 
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v j' r ;3^i? l r3ye&<were doll and swollen^ IThere was bwfoyms 
or vjyacfeus expression in their inisuA faces. The Binites 
^erehall, strangled by the griping hand of temporary 
$u#erin^ ;:• .:»:•!»,- ■ ^ ;' : '•-'••■■ 

^^Che. .evening lamp was shaded to their vision, in the 
Jifetle nursery, making the room look sad and sombre i and 
.to-, flifa look the expressions of the countenances there great- 
Jy added. Father and mother seemed oppressed indeed. 
$l*ey were not* to appearances, very deeply alarmed ; yet 
t^ey were, aorely anxious. It was not deemed necessary 
to call in the services of watchers, as they felt themselves 
abundantly able to minister to all their little wants them- 
selves. 

Late in the evening it was when Mr. Humphreys went 
home with poor Ellen — she insisting on sitting up with 
the children through the night, but they utterly refusing to 
hear to any thing of the .kind. She went out through the 
door with tears streaming from her eyes. 

"Do you think they will be better by morning ?" she 
asked in a whisper of Mrs. Humphreys. 

ff Q, dear Ellen," said she, folding her affectionately to 
her breast, " I hope so. Do not be so anxious. Try and 
get calm again. God will never put upon us more than 
we^re able to bear." 
* EJlen- went, away — but 0, Jiow sadly ! 
- &he sought her chamber, and knelt down to ask fbrgivfc* 
&es* j for the great, wrong she felt she had done. Her 
£*t|ow yaa wet with tears when she fell asleep ; and even 
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after that, her gobs could be beard, at sTiort intervals; for 
settle time, over the room. ! Jr > -* ] iir '•"• ' : 

They retired late at the parsonage, leaving tfce^urserjf 
lamp burning, as usual, in the comer. It was the^aiKinous 
hope that the prescriptions of kind and skilful Dr. Jennings 
might be effective in throwing off the severe* pressure bill 
their lungs, and speedily restore their delicate ^ystetas to? 
comfort and health again. * jn 

It was only after long watchfulness that sleep filially 
came to their pillows. Nature had been Overtasked amf 
sadly strained. She needed rest. "■'•''} li l! 

A strange noise — slight at first, but repeated regularly^ 
and increasing in its volume — awakened the mother. Her" 
ear is always quicker to catch these slight alarms than that ? 
of any other. J : 

. Immediately she sprang from her bed, and carried- the' 
lamp to the little crib in which the infants lay. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Mr. Humphreys, alarmed 
at being wakened So suddenly. 

"I don't know. I cannot tell. Poor Arthur! poor 1 
boy!" 

This was all her answer, as she took the child in her* 
arms and tried to bring it instant relief. The little one's 
sufferings were acute and terrible. . ; u^ 

*The croup, William ! — the croup ! w she exclaimed. 
"Such wheezing arid coughing, from the choked throat bf* 
the young sufferer, were pitiful to listen to. At onemdmeriP 1 
it seemed as if it could not, by any possibility, dra% 'another*' 
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tyeaJh^ajHk hi, the next, it woqldjte convulsed with a= 
terrible fit of choking and coughing that made thfe heartt 
Q£,4l^.Do^ F paren^:qaake. with fear. , ,.; 

. r .J3^B.^efB^[w^re streaming down Carrie's cheeks* : TWa' 
wa# , one (Of<tJi^; terrible trials she had ever tried to be pare* 
pare4 for 9 j^ut.ta which few natures, in the time of their 
wming, are altogether equaL Poor Carrie 1 who is there 
that, in this trying moment, does not pity you ? , 

, ,T!h$ efforts and strpggles of the child to obtain breath 
we#e rbej£0J*4- all powers of description. Its face would 
turn perfectly black from suffocation. Its breathing could 
be, {heard any where in the room. The other one, that still 
layrjn the. crib, was badly choked; but its danger did not 
seem by any means so imminent as little Arthur's* Mr. 
Humphreys hurried desperately to get to the doctor's and 
bring assistance. He went out of the door in a run. The 
sound of the door smote heavily on the young mother's 
heart. She exerted herself in every possible way to get 
relief for her infant, giving it one potion after another — 
hut all in vain. All in vain ! how these words will ring in 
the ears of those who have been themselves called to go 
through just such scenes ! 

.When the father came back he was alone, Doctor Jen- 
nings promising to run over as speedily as he could dress 
himself wd lay his hand on' his medicines. He was greatly 
at loss. for breath, having run every step of the way. The 
moment he opened the door of the nursery he saw Carria. , 
holding a obUd still in her arms. 
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a ilow is he ? any easier ? " were his first '<[ 

to stepped quickly beside her to look "at the 'Httie^fltt&i 

face. ' : : "■''* ,: ■•' i;JOlf ! 

1 In a moment he saw that she held AHVedj the'bUiei 

one. ' '' "•■'" 

a Arthur ! " he exclaimed in a whisper of fear^ — u wh&fe 
is he f Let me take him." ' Ij ^ 

She pointed to the bed, her tears pouring from her ej^ 
and her lips trembling and quivering with her terr*ttle 
emotion. It seemed as if her frame were convctfsfc8*A 
its very centre. i)i: '" i SI1 --. 

The father looked on the bed. There lay the fefant 
but he lay perfectly still. He had ceased his strugg&s 
for breath now. His gentle and sunny spirit had ieeu 
released. • ' -' ■'- 

. He took him up. Rigid already ! Lifeless - — colorless 
— silent in death ! * r , 

0, did he ever thus feel the surging wave of agony roE 
over his drowning heart before ? 

The doctor, at that moment, came in. He was struck 
dumb with what he saw. The tears started instantiate 
his eyes — he who had been so many years accustomed tc 
scenes of anguish and misery ! 

Could any help be got for the one that survived i 
That was the only hope left now. 

" Doctor, save my other child I " ,;1 1:i » 

It was an earnest prayer, and given in a voice broken 
with deepest emotion. '- ;ai 
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2A 'J^j^lf^ pfctfsiciaa would.. ,^Q j;r ^l}aJ; his skill cquld. 
aSflBSMHHid ^ 01 ^- To promisQ more were, in ? th|t 
hour, a fearful mockery, . 

-of/^Q^smjpgfpn hecaw more and more flifficult. Siijups 
were freely employed, medicines properly given ; even 
^tpeme. mgaaurea.fqr immediate relief were resorted to. 
Still the breath came quicker and quicker, and shorter 
ami, sorter* ,j 3^9 air passages choked. The convulsions 
a^eijMJ&iuV pn.^uffQcatipn began to set in. The doctor 
JM£ifie$ /( ]^came. at once alarmed,* and bodingly shook 
his head. 

^^^Sj}. al^l I can only chronicle it all. I cannot de- 
ggp^aftscen^sp heartrending. 

- . In the arms of Dr. Jennings himself, the other babe 
suddenly ceased breathing. 

., There seemed to be no help for this great double afflic- 
tion. It came upon that devoted house, at the dead of 
night, like a swift thunderbolt. There was no evading 
it' or thrusting it away. There was no hoping it might, 
jpp even a brief time, be delayed for a later and greater 
.sorrow. 

The doctor was quite overcome. He wept with those 
who wept, giving them freely of his deepest and closest 
■; sympathies. 

u Let us pray ! " solemnly called Mr. Humphreys j and 
all knelt down together. 
a^JFrom that house of mourning, where only dark clouds 
and gloomy shadows were brooding thickly, — where sobs 
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and sorrowing filled the very atmosphere of the -apajrfo 
idehft, «r« vent op to Heaven, on that night of distress tf 
prayer for mercy, and strength, and compasaiooti rfnji gKadey 
that would have melted a heart of stone. The fattbex 
supplicated for help to bear up under so great a burden? 
of grief. IIo. asked for a new kindling of faith in their/ 
hearts, that they might look upon this great trouble as only 
the means of drawing them closer to God. Ho craved the 
continuance of his Father's abiding love for the*m, ihaft 
sorrow might never dim their sight so that they shffttd 
wander in the least degree from the straight path. - Scrohriit 
prayer had never so gone from his heart and lipsobefone* 
It seemed a shining of the clear light up through the: walk 
of darkness, and its steady flame illuminated the place* 
If religion meant any thing, its abounding consolation? 
would offer themselves now. And those consolations, afe 
this time, were precious indeed. - ' 

When Ellen Walters reached Ingleside in the morning, 
— which she did at the earliest possible hour, — she was 
as yet ignorant of the fate of her darling favorites. She 
Entered the nursery, and saw the mother sitting near the 
bed. :> 

" Ellen," sweetly and softly said the stricken mother, 
taking the girl's hand, " only be calm. God is good to ds 
all alike. He sends us nothing except in mercy and love. 
There are your dear pets. How sweetly they sleep, dear * 
Ellen ! " And the tears came again into her eyes. . •■! 

Ellen looked at the twins. It was almost impossible to 
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convince bet that they were dead. She could i hardrju 
teliev*t<even what she saw, • >Shel was fjantiowifeh .griefii » 
Wfcea; at length, ti^e truth was. laid bare to her art alidtgj 
open reality. AH their words of persuasion weitexosuffik 
cient to soothe and compose her. She threw herself trtkjtjie 
bed^ and wept as if her very heart would break. 

Let me pass it all over. It moves me sadly enough, as 
the Sombre memory drifts across my brain again. 
Mil%»t sunny day in spring, when the church doors were 
thixirwu wide open, and the sympathizing people flocked in, 
wheh'tfhe* coffin that contained the precious ashes of both 
the infants, lay across the table at the altar rail, — when the 
staging of the choir was so touchingly plaintive, and the 
voice of the stricken father was hushed in silence, and the 
sobs of men and women were audible all over the house, — 
how can this ever be forgotten, one single side of the whole 
q£ the saddening picture ? 

That long, dark, and sober procession from the church 
to the village churchyard, threading its slow way along the 
street, the bright sun shining on old men and young girls* 
on faces with wrinkles and faces like fresh roses, — how 
shall so impressive a sight ever sink down and be lost in 
the hiding-places of memory ? 

/•The sad singing of the hymn at the grave, more like a 
low wail o£ distress than like song, — the solemn voice of 
the pastor brother who officiated, — the last look of the 
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children down into the dark grave, that had thus swallowed 
up so many cherished hopes, — the slow turning away of 
the bereaved parents from the place, their hearts swelling 
almost to bursting with grief, — what pen can carry to the 
most sympathetic reader even a tithe of the melancholy 
meaning of it all ? 

The mourners returned home — to the home that seemed 
now deserted. The stricken hearts sought their own 
chamber. Their grief was too sacred for intrusion. None 
could share it No other heart could take a portion of it 
on itself, and so lighten the weary ones of their fearful 
load. 

Carrie threw her head on her beloved husband's bosom, 
and gave up to the tempest of her distress. 

It was long before she could be calm again. No words, 
even from her husband's lips, availed with her now. He 
was stricken, too ; but she was the mother. Are there 
not mothers every where who will know the difference in 
the grief? 

He sat in silence at the window, looking sadly out over 
the yard. Never did earth seem so desolate to him as 
now. The place he had centred his affections upon was 
altogether deserted. 

And twilight gathered while these two mourners sat 
alone. They were silent and thoughtful. Their lips 
seemed sealed, even as the sepulchre of their love for their 
children had that day been sealed for a lifetime to each. 
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I can only repeat a sweet and sad stanza from the poet 
while I recall this scene, and they shall be left with the 
kind reader's heartiest sympathies : — 

" Only with rilence as their benediction 
God's angels come, 
When, in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul sits dumb." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ZACK, THE CRIPPLE 

Among the other notabilities and characters, great and 
small, in our parish, the humblest may, perhaps, — and 
why not? — possess as much interest for the reader as 
those at the end of the other extreme. 

There was one character that interested every body, not 
more strangers in the village than those who had had 
opportunities of knowing him for years. His name was 
Zack Wheaton, and he was a cripple. 

He tenanted a small box of a red house, only a single 
story high, a little distance off the village street, where two 
maiden sisters attended to the housekeeping, and he to the 
farming and general out-of-door business. One might 
smile at the thought of a cripple's being really a farmer ; 
but cripple as old Zack Wheaton was, he was a farmer in 
spite of it. And people said that, for him, he was an 
excellent one, too. 

The spot of ground he improved, it is true, was but 
limited, scarce amounting to two good, fair acres ; yet he 

(280) 
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had a knack of getting more off of that little tract than 
some men take annually from acres four times as many. 
He was a person of untiring perseverance and industry. 
He never accomplished a great deal in any one day, but, 
as people have a habit of saying, he kept pecking. Now, 
as it is the constant dripping of the drops that wears the 
rock, so it was the steady pecking of old Zack Wheaton 
that overcame his difficulties. 

He walked on his knees, having no sign of a foot to put 
in use. Below his knees his limbs were wanting. " Blessed 
leetle I have to spend for shoe leather," he had a habit of 
saying, when he was in one of his joking moods. So on 
Ma two stumps he went picking his way about, supporting 
himself by two little standards the boys used to call " saw- 
horses/' so much did they resemble those articles so service- 
able to the practical carpenter. 

On his two-acre farm he raised every variety of vegeta- 
ble, plant, and herb it is possible for a thoughtful housewife 
to stand in need of. Beans, and squashes, and melons ; 
cabbages, and beets, and onions ; beds of herbs for drinks 
and medicines, — these, and innumerable .other tempting 
exhibitions, he kept just behind and beside his low-roofed 
mansion ; and he stumped out to show you his treasures 
willingly, making two round indentures in the soft dirt as 
h6 went, occasionally turning about to study your counte- 
nance like some little dwarf far below you. 

In addition to the raising of vegetables and seeds, he im- 
proved a corner of his field as a nursery; and there he had 
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patiently cultivated tender twigs of trees till they became 
strong-and able to endure transplanting. This part of" InW 
labor was his especial delight ; and he doubtless spent ntar& 
time over it than over any other. The farmers and the vil- 
lagers always helped old Zack along a little by the pur- 
chase of a few young trees each spring and fall when he 
brought them down the street in that unique little tilt cart 
of his ; and he dropped his silver, with a gladdened look* 
into the leathern pouch to which he confided his several' 
collections, thanking his patrons always with a merry twin- 
kle of his bright old eyes. Ah, Zack, there are few better 
practical philosophers nowadays than were you in Jr6tir 
day, taking sunshine and rain alike pretty much as, they 
came, thankful that your heart was large enough to enjoy 
all it did! 

Mr. Humphreys occasionally called there, having done 
so for the first time when he was hunting up a few new 
varieties ef cherry and plum trees for the parsonage gar- 
den. He liked- the appearance of the little cripple much ; 
and he li^ed his sound philosophy still more. Added to- 
other reasons, this certainly was one why he was attracted 
strongly there. The two maiden sisters attended' meeting* 
pretty regularly, too; and when their brother well* -coiridf* 
on fine days for instance, he came along after them iii his? 
curious vehicle. " ,? J '" 

The sisters were named Hitty and Suke. Hitty was the 
elder, though their brother was the eldest of all. : They 1 
were as totally unlike as it is possible for any two sister* 
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fcbt>e>. ., Hitty had gray eyes, and: Very light hairy that was 
fegfrggetifcg streaked somewhat with -ib& silver; Her ; ibrev 
^g^jUwas very high for a woman's ;aiid h had iimnmeiabl* 
ins wriakles,, like the email plaita in a shirt frilL ;Jtowb 
vben she laughed she showed just four extremely longy 
Nfeite teeth, that made you think ahe^nright sometimes e^t 
^ej? meat raw. Yet I believe she was perfectly harmless, 
i^ least so far as her teeth went : it was her tongue that was 
reckoned, by those who knewj the sharper weapon. 
_ fT ^»ke -T- e^very body called her Suke, even to her brother 
ap£iSJ6t$r— was quite the antipodes of Hitty. She was as 
*41ent as she could be all the time. Some people, who had 
tz&ea at the house frequently enough to form an opinion, 
thought she really might be dumb; yet she was always 
ready with her ejaculatory " Humph ! " whenever bar sister 
Bitty made a remark that did not happen exactly to suit 
her ; and the promptness with which it was given proved 
thai she was not deaf, even if she were dumb. Put them . 
both, together, and the sisters made still a new and third 
picture by the simple force of contrast. 
[v^r.- Humphreys was over there one afternoon, about 
tfexee months after the loss of his dear children, and met 
o$ Zack stumping round with his little , sawhorsea' just in 
l£»e road. 

u Good day, good day, Mister Humphreys 1" called out 
t}& remnant of the man, looking up almost perpendicularly 
ip$g jthe clergyman's face. " I'm glad to see ye over here 
, us agin. I'm really glad to see ye i" 
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Mr. Humphreys advanced and accosted him with cor- 
responding cordiality, asking after his health and that of 
his sisters. He did not offer to shake hands with him, for 
that would have been a quite impracticable matter, under 
the circumstances. 

" Yes, our folks are all well," said Zack. " Won't you 
walk in and see 'em ? They'll be glad to see you agin 
arter all your late trouble, Mr. Humphreys. They've got 
as large pitty as other folks ; only they are nothing but 
poor people : that's all the difference, you see." 

As the little cripple hobbled along to carry out what he 
seemed to consider the becoming ceremony of opening the 
door for his guest, he formed as quaint and grotesque a 
picture as it is possible for the human mind to conceive. 
He wore a peajacket about the short trunk of his body, 
that, on him, looked rather like a greatcoat — covering him 
up entirely. The two side pockets were in lieu of other 
convenient receptacles of his work tools ; and Mr. Hum- 
phreys could detect in them, as hts ambling gait caused 
them alternately to gape wide open, now the handle of a 
hammer, now a pair of pincers ; here a gimlet, and there 
a handful of nails and a snarled bunch of twine. 

Hitty met them just at the door, and greeted the minister 
with a hearty shake of her shrivelled hand, while she like- 
wise threw her forehead into a hundred minute wrinkles, 
and exhibited her long, tusk-like front teeth. 

" Come in," said she, stepping briskly before hint 
^Take a seat, and set down!" — and she dusted a chair 
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bottom with, her thin, faded apron. " I ain't in very good 
order here tonlay ; but no matter. That ain't what' you 
-conpe to aee, mabbe. There's Sake ! Suke, why don't you 
.speak ? " 

Mr. Humphreys saluted the other and more sullen sister, 
who stood spinning out a lengthening thread at the wheel 
She had stopped the drone of her instrument on his en- 
trance; and there she still stood, holding on by one of the 
long spokes of the wheel with one hand, pinching her thread 
between the finger and thumb of her other, and staring 
with all the intensity her mild blue eyes could express. 
She only replied to Mr. Humphreys' salutation, — 

"How do?" 

Zack was right behind his guest, and squatted himself 
on a very low chair, with arms and a eushion, the moment 
he got in. If Suke was willing that the conversation should 
lag, he was not 

"Don't you want some young trees to-day?" he in- 
quired, pitching his voice high and shrill. " I guess I've 
got what you want in my grounds." 

"Don't Zack I" said Hitty. "'Taint perlite, so soon 
arter a person gits into the house ; and the minister, too ! " 

"I didn't think of taking any thing to-day? answered 
Mr. Humphreys ; " but I will look over your nursery with 
you presently, if you please." 

" Certainly ; yes ; it does me as much good to walk about 
in my little patch o' trees as it ever did a live lord to strut 
oyer his big forests. I've read o' sich things, you see, in, 
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:*kj day, — though my old eyes don't let me- read a great 
ideal nowdays, —and I dunk on 'em when I'm all-iafoue." 

"It is a blessed thing to be contented, Mn Wbeaton," 
remarked Mr. Humphreys; and' be was going to enlarge 
upon bis remark, when he was interrupted by Hitty with 
one of her hollow laughs, — : / 

"Ha! ha! he!" she began; " Mr. Wheaton! Kfe- 
body in all the world ever called him any thing but Zack, 
and old Zack ; and here the minister is a misterin' of him ! 
Well done, Zack ! " 

Suke smiled, and folded her hands in her lap as she sat 
down. It was a very faint smile, however, like that of the 
sick sun in a day in midwinter. ' ■ 

*WaI, tool/" exclaimed the cripple, good nattfredly, 
w what of it ? ! I s'pose I'm most old enough to be called by 
a title ! If I wasn't, what would they call me old Zack 
for? But that's no matter now. Mr. Humphreys was a- 
tellin' of a body's bein' contented, and so; and he says it's 
a blessed thing. So / think, too. J try to be as- contented 
here as I can. I know there's room enough in the bouse 
here for me, for I'm sure I shouldn't want a bigger house to 
travel round in; and my little garding's big enough £>r 
jest the same reason. So I feel settled down all the while. 
I couldn't be oneasy if I would. And besides, I don't? see 
themse inV' ■ ,■'■■•- :y > ^ "■". 

m {The clergyman went on to speak of the virtues s6ntent- 
4nent bred in the heart; making people charitable, because 
it enabled them first of all to possess their souls in peace ; 
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wAP^ shs*W« 1 g"ft bright, halo about the ji circle «£ jtb& tnast 
"huw(Wd[andi '^iimted life, because thsi^rBalpropoctiotobf 
"'ow'frjC^aeter.irera in. such an atnUtepbere besfc tevdoped. 
j^y&t*" said.fce$ ; 'Hhei»:is but one feelingl in tbfe wofldiitfeat 
.can produce tbis,contente6V£eeling.'; . . .,..,••; ,i -,i;i i.o^.; 

" And I'd like to have you tell me what ihat^i^- Jjaid 
■Zock: n.jji.y;. •• .»._■' ..• ..: :..,i'i 

4 ;.»^S!I]he conviction that .your heart is at peace with GoiL" 
, :;jiThe> little man sank down still farther, in hie chair, and 
cast his eyes thoughtfully on the floor. -.., .:.,'.'■ 

z&. H&tyr began toying with Jber apron, and looked,, at the 
floor likewise. . She could be thoughtful at. ; tinws, even if 
she were so voluble with her tongue. 

" Unless a person's heart is right," added, Mr. Hum- 
phreys, " how can any thing be right ? If thai great wheel 
da still, how can the other little wheels move 2" •, . 
-:. c a Yes — yes," whispered Hitty, apparently to herself, as 
she still kept her gaze on the floor, and hex .figure, rocking 
backward and forward. .-. . •.•"■.«■. 

"Many people imagine religion to be a gloomy thing; 

but true religion is not. Hypocrisy undoubtedly is, Bnt 

tie heart that leans on God alone, in every joy and every 

.lirial this world has to offer, is a heart bathed in the sufc- 

:«feine of God's smiles. If he chastises even, it is only to 

produce more fyappiness eventually. Perhaps the ^ heart 

may. be wandering away, and the stripes are necessary to 

ebving it badk. again. It is all for its best good in the end. 
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I: have been chastised ; but I can say it has ddnferfqy heart 
great good, for it is carried nearer than ever to God/V-i/si 
11 ** So yow have — so you have ! "• pitifully; exctemed: the 
cripple. u l don't think but a person ^bab^wiifcaillldl)^ 
what you've suffered has got the true religion",!) v. .jo-.vynu^ 

44 Well, and from this religions trust alone/.<to:<af>rj«$ 
contentment. Nothing else begets it. We jn&ytjfe$ wfljaffc; 
contented and happy ; but let a greater trial than tttajbav^ 
ever yet known drive its cruel wave over Our ;beajr|s,^and: 
we shall then know if we have the truefeetitig* MiTbaftis 
the sorest test for us, after all." ' ^ ,m.-:.,i<; vjUl: 

"I said /was contented and happy" returned :Xaefe^ 
hitching in his chair. "I really thought I -was*: iJBtftjiX; 
don't think so now." ..;■•-•» ::;-ii: 

u Why not ? " asked Mr. Humphreys. . i .-ny^ivyn : 

"Jest because I hav'n't got this faith you talk gfr.gotfd 
about. I'm afraid, if I should lose what little.INre -scraped, 
together, I should be any thing but a happy man." 

u Thafs what you would ! " exclaimed his sister Hitty, .; ; 

u Umph ! " exclaimed the other lister, folding her hands 
over again. :■>.-'. 

" Then this is your truest test," observed Mr.. Hum**. 

phreys. " You know the Bible says, * Except you leave 

houses, lands, &c.,' — you remember the passage ? " .."„ 

-** Sartain, sartain," answered he. i ! £ .i... 

u Yis, I guess he does/' added Hitty; "for lie ataiajtfc 
reads his Bible all day Sunday. He'd orter know if tbfre 
&such a passage there." 
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•^Umphi-o said Suke; and this time^she crossed dberl 
hands. ■•\-»J <••>. . ■■ > ■ • ..■/.. ; ! ...'• . -.•"i: T.oig 

.aito Now^examiRe yeur heart bj this rule,each one of you,*' 
said* >Mr Humphreys. "If you can willingly obey the.*jnw 
junction without a lisp of murmuring or complaining, be 
s$*e*<yoU'bavethe true feeling; and it k worths more than 
all^thtf g&ki^aiul silver, and precious stones that men toil 
ffcr^darly and late, for it brings exactly what they think 
tB&te>^a*tibly> riches can buy." 

FoiMan i*dtfr the subject, with correlative topics, was 
talked upon by them. Zack received quite new views of 
life*4$nd>ofi ibgppinessy good as he was in the habit of re- 
garding his 'old ones. If he had held Mr. Humphrey* 
in high esteem before, that habit of esteem was greatly 
strengthened now. He was free to confess — < and he did 
take occasion to do so ever after — that no minister they 
had ever had in Brookboro' was equal, in any respect, to 
Mr. Humphreys. He had a way of saying that u he be- 
lieved in him all the way through." 

After he had sat thus long in conversation with the hum- 
ble inmates of the house, Mr. Humphreys proposed a walk 
over the grounds. 

* Over, my little farm, sir," said Zack. " Yes, yes, bj 
all means. Your eye, mabbe, can take it all in at a single 
quick look ; but you'll find 'taint none the less pleasant for 
ail that Come, let me show ye round ! " 

So i round through the narrow paths the little cripple 
went, his loose jacket swinging hither and yon as he 
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walked, and disclosing the entire contents of both its pock- 
ets. First he pointed out the rows of vegetables. TTiere 
were many, varieties, and a plenty of every variety. Beets 
and carrots, squashes and turnips, they crowded tdgeth%r 
thickly oh the well-trained soil. And there were long beds 
of onions, from which he told Mr. Humphreys he reckoned 
he should get — I cannot now remember how many bushels 
of nice white onions, good as gold to him in the market 
And such an army of bean poles, all in wreathed like % 
many ancient thyrsi with the bearing vines, the long green 
and tinted pods hanging down in abundant clusters fro4n 
the bottom to the top ! And rows of pea vines, once bear- 
ing finely ; but soon lo be pulled up, and their spaces* stl$- 
piied with turnips. And cabbages, spreading wide their 
great broad leaves, full of wrinkles and puckers, where tire 
dew was always gathered in the early morning. oD 

But his pride centred chiefly in his little coppice li tfc 
fruit trees ; younglings all of them, that had felt the ten- 
derness of his hand since their first pale sprouts had parted 
the soil. He seemed almost to know each one of them ; 
and went round among them with a very familiar 'manner, 
as if he were going to call off their names one by one. It 
was exceedingly new to observe the affection he had for 
his miniature nursery. ' x,lji 

Mr. Humphreys expressed himself entirely delighted 
with what he saw; and when he came to take his leave, 
he could not help dropping the remark, that, poor as they 
might be in the matter of worldly goods, they were yet 
richer, far richer, than many whose possessions £ hun- 
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dre$ tjm.es outmeasured theirs. He seemed, to appreciate 
deejay the. feeling that always brooded over this litde spot, 
and. could compare it, with no other that was disco veraole 
in places less humble than this. 

Frequently came he over to see the Wheatons, spme- 
$jm,es Ringing Carrie w^th him. There was always enough 
^.jn^^rest, and generally something to amuse, them there. 
Th^. habits, of the maiden sisters w T ere a complete study of 
then)selyes ( ;,and {he original ways and quaint philosophy 
q£, tjje, ljtjtie ^ crippled brother were attractions capable of 
drawing^apy pij$j-if .all others had been wanting. 

^juojzner and winter, old Zack Wheaton toddled about 
jijs place, as^ hftppy as the happiest* If his sisters were 
ever cross, he was so much the merrier. * If they scolded, 
fy s.ang. When things went wrong a little, he said he 
could put them right again ; and sometimes made them 
farther out of the way than ever by trying to better mat- 
ters he $id not quite understand. To plant and to sow, to 
spade and to hoe, to harvest and carry to market, to braid 
inats and make baskets, — all the while whistling, and 
.singing, and laughing aloud, — this was the happy life of 
, |ittle £$ck Wheaton. His heart was a barometer for all 
.who came near its influence. When he first drove up the 
street with his early trees and shrubs, every one was sat- 
i8#e.4.-that spring had come ; for Zack Wheaton never took 
yfejkif plants till the heart of winter was broke and the 
•^rpo^s were swimming down through the meadows. 

Happy cripple ! How few with sound bodies have aa 
sound hearts as thou ! 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE CONSUMPTIVE. 






Ellen Walters was but a frail child at besfr'^ftetf 
figure was very slight, and her face very pale. Sftg'wua 
almost too delicate for earth, in heart as well as "body. ' 

The troubles begotten of the death of the twins she had 
petted so fondly wore on her spirits continually. It was 1 
easy to see that she was broken down from the daysne 
beheld them in death's embrace. She had never recovered 
in the least from the depth of grief into which that harrow-' 
ing sight had plunged her. 

Carrie was with her much; oftentimes sending over for 
her to come and remain for days together at InglesMe.' 
But the child always felt distressed about coming. She 
could not bear to go about in the same rooms again where 
she had played so many times with the twins. She could 
not stand for a moment in the apartment where they "died 
without breaking out in tears. It gave her extreme para 
to see lying round the little playthings — shells, and rattles, 
and whistles — that had helped amuse them when alive. 

(832) 
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They seemed to know her face. They smiled upon hen 
They were a true and deep gladness to her heart. And 
now they were gone — gone out of her earthly sight for- 
ever! 

She never ceased to' reproach herself for the imprudence 
of which she was guilty with them, and by which impru- 
dence she felt that their precious lives were sacrificed. 
Her spirit bowed then, and her heart broke. Carrie saw 
"the trouble, and felt how dark and gloomy it was as it cast 
its big shadow across the pathway of her young life ; and 
^ep. efforts were constant to relieve her of her destroying 
oppression. She sat and talked with her for hours to- 
gether, trying to lighten her spirits. She eonversed on 
otfcer subjects till she found it was much better to touch .on 
the. very one* that should have been proscribed altogether. 
The darling infants were in the child's mind, and on her 
tongue, contingally, She could do nothing but think of- 
them. She could hardly do anymore than talk of them 
all the time. • 

Her health gradually grew still more delicate each month 
of the dying year 5 and when winter finally set in, heralded 
wi^h the hoarse trumpets of the winds that brayed defiance 
o*;er..tJ?e whole face of the earth, and when the days grew\ 
shorter, and the nights long and silent, she was but the relic 
of , }}$r.. former self, shadowy and frail as that former self 
was,,, j^e grew sadder and sadder every day, just as the 
sun r grew fainter and fainter. She watohed its shadows 
on her carpet, and felt that her own life was thus fading 



f^lSflfpv 6&& could notsew* £&£ could not read. 'Few o*me 
4e fi 8ft:;with,ker, for she was a half myth iq, b^-flatqre^to 
jfttflfc alls jet she bad their fall sympathies, though, if 
£Mjght be .unknown to her, ■ : .. ■ * 

--:Xt Was near the close of the year when Mrs. Humphrey? 
happened ' to be sitting with her in her little chamber,-^ 
fbfr she was confined to that closely now, — and they w*£? 
talking of sickness and death with each other. Ellen, .had 
said that she felt as if she should never be any better.; •< 

«It is the very worst thing for you," returned i Mrs. 
Humphreys, " to think so. The best and first step to health 
is good spirits. Try to look up a little, dear Ellen. :. Tftjs 
downcast mood will be worse than all else for you.* j t 

Still she could not rally her. . { 

- • :*My feelings tell me," said Ellen, " what my looks do 
not confess to another. I do not believe I shall ever see 
another winter in this world, Mrs. Humphreys." .\( 

- So direct an avowal startled the sympathizing wife, aad 
for a moment she said nothing in reply. 

"I think all the time of the dear children," said the 
. girl, the tears in her eyes. " How can I help it?" : 

" Does it not make you happy, Ellen, to know,ftfcat,*hey 
Ire resting in the arms of their Savior ?" •■•«:* ►/■.*,• 

" O, yes ; yes, indeed. But how can I help regretting 
Xhat their sweet lives were so brief? I accuse myself 
Mr3. Humphreys ; you can never know how much!" 

"That does no good, dear Ellen. You should not gijp 
up to such feelings. Every thing has been ordered just 
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VWiSft^Nrffelrcn-'a sparrow falls tfr'tlftugMKiii w«&8u% 

^faF^tfheYs' notice; ard eve^ihe hairs : > of *br^fetfa a §i 

%unftferfcd. -"'God's lbve ! kMnes itfuthHroti^h all d(Ja* cffllft 

I can think of my babes now as beirlg hrthe f eveirliiatwig 

%u^hlrteTand radiance of God's smile; -> Thb tbotlgfot'brmgs 

nne constant joy. I look forward' to the time whea'iJq&Bfl 

9©m"theni again, never to have* tham torn from the< enibrace 

^f my love by death. You- loved' them, too* EHetu'V ■ J "■< 

"0,'bow tmch I loved them!" '•.-• '.i:.*:.- •».-.* 

■-^T^en you will' meet them again, even as you ho^e* to 

'■bte'hhd know your own dear mother, who has gotie^efori. 

^fi shall aH know and love our friends in fceavenl oo$t is 

a blessecl reflectum/* ' •=■'■• -a '-^w ?..■$■ 

Ellen was weeping. t : ; ': ;!.:> 

~ h <4 If your heart is really a partaker of the peace 1 Tesus 
jyrbmises tb fliose who believe; and truly believe/' continued 
Mrs. Humphreys, "you will see no cause for lamentation 
or complaint in any single ordering of events; YoUr heart 
will be at peace/' 

''Thereupon Mrs. Humphreys rose and took the Bible 
that lay on the stand, and, opening it, read aloud to Ellen 
from various parts of the New Testament It wad ! from 
Revelation, especially, that she liked to read ; the picture* 
of the new life were so vividly drawn, portraying the 
beauty and splendor of the Jerusalem that is to bo, with 
its golden streets, and its gates and walls of crystal, ami 
Vith its clear river running through the streets, and raising 
<t* her Imagination scenes, such as are not in all the. 1 gai- 
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kjieb rthat earth can boast, of green ^asturee^ araL&opft 
brbokeyi of 'while and innocent flocks inclining peB©efiifl£ 
by the streams, the kind Shepherd irnlking; «lnwngi>ith^Di 
aod^tspensing Ms, smiles, U-. these were i ithe pkstfcjresVtihat 
fixed- the soul o£ the frail girl, and the fried* t&takeih&ai 
into her heart as* idealities already. >»»5> ii .-.giiiiiJ 

It was an unoominonly cold and gloomy day *&houtyaiHf 
it is not improbable that the appearance of ^thk»gg</oi*fcoft 
doors may have had its influence on EUen'jM spirits^ a But 
when her kind friend rose to go she had greaWy itihangto^o 
and the load had been much lightened. .ofrofxr 

Mirs; Humphreys met Ellenfe father fc^owstairsyjaBtlas 
she was passing out through the entry, j *• '• • u: 

"How do you" think Bhe is, to-day, Mm Humpipeys ? -' 
be anxiously asked her. , i r :j> «..•.,; 

She was his only child, and he loved her tendeHy as a 1 
father ooold. ■ -n 

•^ I think $he is very feeble*" Mrs. Humphreys fett 
obliged to answer him. .«■-•[ 

The father shock his head* :i;ij*;H 

" Poor child ! M he uttered in a whisper. » . -vM 

" The day seems to have had some efflect on her spirits*} 
but I have tried to help her throw off ail tbat.r> I'lbave 
been sitting and talking and reading to her fop s©mertka« 
I thinb^she was much calmer in her feelings wfckrid/ tiok 
mylfeave." ... - - -:w :'.i. [u o/i§ 

vfJLb, Mrs. Humphreys," said he, his eyes- ifiltiigf. wife 
water, "I cannot thank yon enough for your goodness 
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IfaftfB&efrs great* adeahof ^troubjknfor on* heart. > Eerbaprf 

ttfeare&onqrei : just «fe habd.i JScanrtimdsnE think ' ita <n\a&>chcf 

au?a r ii6^?my! heart almost imagines meJJ i-.ih ^u;rr.^ odt \<l 

js <£ Whatever da* pat upon oar ehealileES^Mrv WaliqrspGjcd 

~anteiid»ithat)#e;i should beaav . He- has) adesigniiii >all 

-things. If afflictions corne^ let JBftfonljrpray^thatfweifmaj 

tmpriMreri by itbeir *ad teachinga. Our life- here is soon 

^teC9oww;*h&ir*be united in another world/' f ■ 

tL&nd+.mtyl&v, heart too full to utter another word, she 

i^^d'^^id^jaJttdnwent out, leaving the father standing 

-alone. 

- ^Immediately he went up to Ellen's room, and feat down 
and remained with her for a long time. This he was in 
the habikjof doing: ^very day, fearing for her feeling lonely 
and dispirited. He was an affectionate man, and had a 
tn» and womanly heart beneath his none too refined exte- 
rior ; and he would gladly have endured any earthly trial 
or suffering hiolself -ibtheruthan seer his only child in her 
present condition. But that was not 'for him to choose. 
His part was to bear in silence and? submfisflion. * 

Every day almost Mxa. Humphrey* was at the side of 
heir idear young friend, except on such days as whgn the 
rotemency of the weather prevented. But Mr. Humphreys 
uafctthere constantly, rain or shine* He loved much to 
tidfc With iwr of iGod and heaven. He loved • to . have her 
give up all the wealth of her deep feelings to him with the 
arinplira^ r ttboiv betokens childhood— * her temper seemed 
«2' street, -and; all her commonest thoughts so free from 
guile. 
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JPafly her symptoms became worse, save when>:totf ; 
then, a fresh dawning of hope revived in, heribraagf uL 
morning, only to deceive her cruelly in the evening.* j£ 
there- is no disease that so deeply wears: its way into.th&l 
heart itself as the deceitful disease of consumption, lis] 
tim is, one day, so much iraproyed in all her appearjafa 
and the color plays so daintily .about the cheeks, and thai 
swim in the brilliancy of a new life ; and the next,- onto 
by the nightfall, every buoyant hope is^gone, every traoi 
revived spirits is hidden, the disease is clutching &£& 
at the weary heart again, and the poor, patient, deluded, 
tim falls back into the dismal slough of despondency^ 
more. There are no diseases that so challenge the vwl 
sympathy of beholders, even if they be not friends, r-r 

Late in January it was when Mrs. Humphrey^* 
another conversation with the child, which clung ^ti 
ciously to her memory. Ellen was talking of dyings ag 
fhe subject seemed all the tinae in her mind. .' 1 

She had .grown paler and thinner than ever. Her ^ 
were very large, and so lighted with a strange expres 
that even Carrie shuddered to look steadily into dh 
And her long, dark eyelashes swept her cheek, setting 
the expression with a something akin to ghastlinesd. ;,o' 
: Ellen sat, bolstered in a great arm chair, looking. biit 
ghost of her former self, her countenance melancfcolj 
.the extreme, and her feelings evidently much exeife 
with the subject that was uppermost in her mind ] 
Humphreys asked how she was that afternoon. ;:. 
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bE&Ji don't: know," she answered, plaintively. ^T don't 
4Einki I?«t>a*iy better, Mrs. I$timphr§y&/^ •*> &* - ; - ;'■ r ' ^* 
<<k?€arwe i*at down besjHfe her aiidbeld tief>!haiid^ ^ --vni 
vj^SdttieUme^ I tMnk = I 'sl&Ml fce eafled -a/wa^- btfbte^ydu 
■ti^^me<agam$ and~then I try tb fefct what ytfar -te&tttew 
<«ouid be^to came and find me gobeyand ypu had spoken 
is^iasi words' to me. O M>8» Humphreys .* I taint fee 
roiieli. about the little boys, tod. I kn&w I shall see them 
'doo»Haw.i > Something tells me it will not be long;" 
'(Iii*/Eyett*+4*tear Ellen,? said her good friend, "do you 
fed Mall: afraid to die ? " 

$->^No:4-4-noji Mrs* Humphreys. I am all ready, waiting 
the' Xord^ owii good time. He will put me beyond the 
reach of these daily trials, that tear my poor 'BsarJ; so/* 
\n u Do- you. believe that Christ has come into your heart, 
EHen, .and taken; possession there ? Hare^you any doubts, 
when you think of it all seriously ? " 

" Mrs. Humphreys, I think I feel as if Christ were truly 
mine. It makes me so happy, the thought of it. w 
:<* Should you be as ready to live as you now feel to die, 
if it were .God's goodwill to spare you to us yet a little 
while .longer? Should you feel no impatience that the 
thread that held you to life was not sooner cut asunder ? " 
adf X hope not. I try to feel reconciled to whatever may 
draft* Mm Humphreys." 

i>o^3Ehen yourheart is at peace. But if there is the least 
•dfinuiing on repining, be sure that something is wrong; 
something then needs immediate correction." 
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" Jesus is very dear to me," faintly returned the girl 
" I love him as my only friend. He will be my stay «k 
comforter. I feel that I have given all up to him." 

There was a pause. 

"The ground will be hard when they dig my grave,* 
said she again. " The white snow will drift; about ' m) 
sleeping-place, so that you will not know where I lie. 'I 
will be heaped up against my headstone. I shall lie, al 
alone, in the old yard, with only dear mother near me 
Shall you have to walk through the deep snows to mj 
funeral ? Will they have to dig paths for them to get to 
my grave ? " 

Carrie could not answer her, but pressed her hand ii 
.silence. 

" Don't feel sad when I am gone," she continued. •'] 
shall be with little Alfred and Arthur, and love them moit 
than ever. They are good angels now. Shall I be geot 
enough to become an angel, Mrs. Humphreys ? " 

"If you give yourself all to your Savior," answeret 
she, weeping. 

" Don't cry for me," begged Ellen ; " I wish you wou!dh"i 
my dear Mrs. Humphreys. I am so bappy now, and yoi 
so wretched. I hope you will not forget me when I an 
gone ; but I do not wish you to cry so for me. I shal 
be happier in heaven than I can be here. And you wil 
-come over and sit by my grave, in the little bur^iit 
yard, when you go to train the roses on the graves'- d 
dear Alfred and Arthur. "Will you plant one white pos 
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at the head of my grave, good Mrs. Humphreys? — a 
white one ? It will always make you think of the girl that 
loved you so much when she was alive. The graveyard 
is not such a very lonely place, Mrs. Humplireys/' 

When Carrie reached home she narrated to Mr. Hum- 
phreys all that had passed between her and the dyrng 
girl. It was her earnest desire that the child be gratified 
in every little earthly wish that remained. And thereafter 
Mr. Humphreys paid longer visits at the house of Mr. 
Walters, conversing with the failing one as long as she 
could bear it safely, and gently smoothing for her the 
path down to the grave by his pious and affectionate 
consolations. 

He and Carrie both went over one day. It was in the 
latter part of winter, and the air full of falling snow. 
They staid from early in the forenoon until late in the 
afternoon. Mr. Walters was close at hand, his stricken 
heart bleeding. He was much to be pitied, indeed. Va- 
cantly he walked all about the house, as if he were lost 
in his own home. Every room seemed to him to be 
hanked with gloom. 

Ellen was on the bed now, propped up in a half-sitting 
posture with pillows. O, how weak ! how pale ! how shad- 
owy ! The lamp must be fast going out. 

Her friends saw it ; they had tried to avert the reality, 
to pat it off, as long as they could ; they had prayed and 
watched with her, beseeching for a gift of new strength, 
. 16 
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and anxiously looking to see if the gift could J^hera^ -Bjjft 
the hour seemed finally drawing nigh. r/f , w : . . * 

IJer father could not bear to he in, tjje rpo^a Jpftf at a 
time ; his feelings rose to such a pitch of turbulent, gT^jf 
that he was totally unable to control them. He would £tep 
across the floor to the foot of her bed, gaze into her. <fawg 
face a few moments, look round upon the others wkh an 
expression of indescribable anguish, and suddenly go out 

"^Father," said she, when, on one of these times, he- JhacL 
placed, himself opposite her, " will you come a^ toW my 
handF'V " t , '.'" ** .^ v 

He obeyed her call as if he had been the merest Qhild<»- 

"Dear father," she said, "I shall be with you but ^ 
short time now. I am going home. I shall see, mother 
again. Don't weep for me, father, after I am, gone. , f I 
shall be happy." 

The tears already streamed from his eyes. 

"I can't bear to lose you, Ellen," said he, in a broken 
and trembling voice. " It almost kills me to think of it " 

" But we must all die, at some time or other," she 
replied. -. t 

u I know it, dear Ellen ; I know it, , But r " 

t " Then why not be reconciled to God's good pleasure 
in the matter ? He gave us life ; he certainly has a rigfet 
to take it when he chooses. If he calls for me now, father, 
ought I to be backward in obeying his call ? " 

u No — no, my child. You are right ; you are always 
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: ^ht woa ^iid he smoothed" ddwV fliV ittA lurfr Vrtrtfi wSe 
of her head next him 1 ; Vetting her with his fcano*. wod 3il * 
* **Mii if J am ready to go, father, ought no^yw'to be 
^a^/ / ibhaveine? w ' : "" ;9ffi ; : 

**' Be 'answered nothing; his emotions choked lus 'ut-' 
qfi*inck : " ,:i ' 

*** *I wish you would feel as ready to die, father, asT am, 
^imV moment.' 6, why trill you not give your heart to 
your Savior? Dear father, you are the last one left; 
*sf&]iy6u not meet us all at last? Shall you he left out 
v tf bur circle in heaven? Say that you will set every 
thing in readiness for your departure. Do not put off 
%thfs 'great work till it is too late. Do promise that you 
■Will' s^t your house in order, dear father, and be ready 
when the call comes. It may come suddenly. I shall die 
fo much happier — O, 50 much happier J" 

He bowed his head and dropped to his knees ; his heart 
was melted. 

Mr. Humphreys knelt down beside him in that sick 
room and offered a prayer to Heaven. He besought that 
that day might be a memorable day for all, especially for 
the father ; that his heart might be entirely given up to 
God, without a protest, even unspoken ; that the other 
feart, now so near home, might be received into its 
Iriiner's house, where were many mansions prepared 4 for 
tnose who did his will. His solemn tones rang over tfie 
whole house, through the chambers and the entries. It 
was, in truth, for that day, a house of prayer. 



Carrie^sat dow^n- nearf^efy on the side upposijtftrber 
C(^e^ ^4,^14 ijer.pther hand, bathing iJfc.w<HkJi$j t^ar* 

'VftW. S*Wl " fiweeUj e^daimecl^Ue^i^^ljUng un, 
hgp j^e^ in an. ecstatic frenzy of feeling, ** •fff?f c& ^ J ^6P 1 i B • 
come quickly! Take me to thy bosom^", •; , / (,j ., , ilr \ 

." Almost ho.me," said Mrs. Humphreys, in t ^.}pyy t yoioe ; 
44 almost home, dear child." * 

"Yes — yes, I see the blessed heaven, .Cpnjs, my Sa- 
vior ! Cpm£, Lord — : come quickly 1 my dear father ! 
make your peace with God. Jesus stands waiting .for yg\L 
witjj ppeq arms. ..We shall all meet again in heaven.", ,^.,-j, 

"Jes — in heave, n," repeated Mr. Humphreys. , ,.,-,, ..- s 

."-Little Alfred and Arthur! and dear mother, tool" 
added the exhausted and rapidly-sinking girl. "O r .w^ 
shall never be separated again." . ,.-■... ^ 

"No more death," said Mr* Humphreys, "no more tears. 
— no more .parting.. Blessed be Jesus for his dear promises 
to us all" 

„ '-* Yes, blessed — blessed Jesus ! " she repeated. " Dear 
father, do give yourself to God. It will make me die $a, 
happy. I shall know then that you will meet us again. . 
Only tell me, before I die, that you will give up your hearty 
— idl your heart. Dear father, before I die ! I cannpjj 

stay long. My breath is so hard ! " ^ 

'"* 

The father wept as a child. He was perfectly un- 
manned. This was the sinking away of his last hope 
and stay. Henceforth his way in the world would be 
alone. 



1 
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^Yfey^iyes,iny child," he criedr -*** I'M 1 — , JPd8? nB0 

* 2$ ftftner ? your &M heart: ? * asked fti'&^iJjf g i*l,°$$ 
{Nife ^4 lighting -WftA ^H expression Mil niare^fcBa^in?^.* 

^Bear Ellen, Hhfope'I xnay'fiye ; -tifd'^t'-tf'to^l% : i^ 
I should. I will tr^ atid reach heaven'.^ L '' '' ; ' ' ' - ' K ' 

; Tftf^waS ill he could say. He we^)t : afresh, 1 bdWliig his 
head. '"" u:v ' - A " r '" t ' : - n ' :ji ' > 

'^he^&nsWeV was sufficient. ^ 

it>j by'i din so ha^py !" she exclaimed. "I am dying" 'soT 
eas^r u I&w'Totig : shall I be dying, Mrs. Humpitfeys-? Kt 
doesn't ^eWtfo'me like death ; I do not fearMt; I think ' : f 
shall be so Inucn foappier with Jesus ; arid ho more sorrow, 
and nb more" sickness, nor trouble, nor pain. G,is this 
de*Uh?" i ' j: '^ ; -' ■■ •-•■ ■■ i: » 

Her fragmentary expressions so deeply affected nelr^ 
father and' her dear friend Mrs. Humphreys that they 
were 1 ' tillable to answer her much. Mr. Sfuniphreys alone 
remained calm through the whole. 

She thanked both her friends over and over again for 
their kindest of care, and Hoped they would always be 
happy here, &nd finally obtain their exceeding great n£ 
wircf." llien she asked Mr. Humphreys if he' would not * 
re^eait that hymn, which was a favorite one of hers, 
beginning, — 

■ 'ii; •,'!• '-•' • 

" Jesus can make .a dying bed 

Feel soft as downy pillows axe ; " 
which he did, she repeating many of the lines after him, 
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and seeming to realize the deep truth of each one of 
them. 

She at length lay quiet for some minutes, they all 
watching her breathing intently. It was evident that the 
flame was flickering, just preparatory to going out. She 
seemed to lie in the lap of some sweet dream. 

Suddenly she opened her eyes widely, and looked round 
at each one of them. 

" Farewell ! farewell! We shall all meet in heaven. 
Come, Lord Jesus ! come quickly ! " she exclaimed, in a 
voice but little above a dying whisper. 

These were her last words. She had reached heaven 
and home at last. > - !='■■■..• 

Tljere she lay, looking more like a seraph than a bding 
of earth, her face whiter than the pillow itself, ao$ ttb&t 
dying smile peacefully lingering about her colorless Ups. 

Gone ! Yes, the frail child had gone where frame 
would be no more exposed to disease, nor heart chilled 
with the cold contact of earth < — where the clouds and die 
Waists are never seen in the sky, and the bright sunshine 
laughs over the plains eternally. 

' And still the snows came down without, and the ground 
was white with its fleecy covering. But the storm was 
noiseless wh&i-the spirit passed away. 
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THB BLIND GIRL. 
■i* ■••: . .•!'■ .-i ■. .■:■■.. 

Mb. Humphreys had another humble abode where he 
ima.io the frequent habit of visiting, and where he gath- 
ered many a lesson of life and many a hap^y experience. 

It was at the little house where lived a widow named 
Margaret Gray. With this woman likewise lived a young 
girl, who had for many years been blind. Her name was 
Jessie Dean. 

Of her former history but little was really known — no 
more than that she had been brought into the vjjlage by 
a man who obtained Mrs. Gray's assent to her living with 
her, for a few years, until she should be grown to woman- 
hood, and that she had a brother somewhere in the far- 
away metropolis. 

She was an amiable and innocent girl, and really of 
remarkable personal beauty. Her mind was very quick 
and acute ; and she picked up a great deal of intelligence 
by listening to the conversation of people with whom she 
was thrown, though the blessing of light was denied her 

(947) 
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in? her efforts for improvement. To be blind,— 0,Wl*o 
can_ sound the great deep of the darkness ? To repeat tfae^ 
burning words of one who has suffered, — .\£ 

" Around me is a darkness omnipresent, , . ,.. 

With boundless horror grim, 
Descending from the zenith, ever crescent, 
$ To the horizon's rim ; . ■- • : 

The golden stars, all charred and blackened by it, 

Are swept out one by one ; 
My world is left as if, at Joshua's fiat, 

A moonless Ajolon." 

Jessie Dean sang in the village choir, and every bod y ■ 
said her sweet voice was melody itself. Taking her place :. 
in the front row, where her gentle and smiling face could 
be distinctly seen of all in the church, her songs seemed : 
*begotten of real rapture as she electrified the hearts of.;.; 
those below. There was a spirit of deep and true devotion 
in every line she sang. She literally praised God in song ;.... 
it was no lip service, while the heart was wandering away 
— it was the language of nothing but soul melody itself,. 

On those heavenly Sundays in the summer, when the . 
windows of the little meeting house were wide opened, and 
the voices of the singers rang exultant from ceiling to ■.• 
floor, and then floated in broken echoes out into the village 
street, far away sailed the melodious wave from her sweet . 
voice to many and many a rustic dwelling ; and they who < 
were confined at home of sickness well knew whose happy 
yet sad notes of praise were those. ;A 

, . /its ,10 
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Carrie was much interested iriMfes Jessie; and 'Had™ 
bfeti frm the beginning.' Whenever she w^nttH^eV'tlftf 
girl would ask to put her hand in that' of her visitb^ iif J 
if she could thus, with her acutely-sensitive organization, 
more closely and quickly taste the enjoyment #£ her sym- 
pathies. Her rem arks, were always characteristic of the 
most perfect simplicity and innocence of heart. She put 
many questions ; but they were asked so gently, and with 
such an air of extreme gratefulness for the condescension 
of her who patiently listened, and in, a tone, so extremely 
pitiable and touching, — as if she were all the time appeal- 
ing iio those around he* ffr-'lift her out- of the dark and 
dismal depths into which she had been* plunged,'— * that ^ 
none were thoughtless enough to answer her slightingly, or 
in Any other mode than as if she 'challenged and enjoyed 
their warmest love. 

She never complained. She never gave way to excla- 
mations of sorrow, that this heavy visitation was ^hers. 
She- betrayed no impatience. Every day witnessed her 
continued sweetness of spirit. Her soul she possessed in 
calmness and peace. 

u And you are so happy always," said Mrs. Humphreys, 
one - day, while she sat at her side. "If one blind has 
such, reason to enjoy peace, what shall we say for those 
fotfwiftse eyes the world offers its beautiful pictures every 
day** ; 

* i< try to 'be«^cdinten ted," said the girl, with modesty*. 

Mrs. Gray regarded her with much affection. JSvety 
one said Mrs. Gray loved her already tike a daughter. 
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^ The little room was light and pleasant, and the jaanifaes 
we're trained to the low windows by her own deficate hand; 
it was a charming nest, just such a spot *s oiie w-tfbld 
leak in for happiness. -:>>.,*• r-^I 

" Doesn't your spirit feel sore at times, Jessie ? * asked 
lira. Humphreys. \ ' 

" Sore I For what ? Have I not every thing I need F 
Ought I to have more? See how many are my fVientoi 
and such as you, too, dear Mrs. Humphreys ! Doe* tt^r 
spirit chafe? O, no indeed! I hope I am not sodn» 
grateful." ■■*: -^ 

^ " Yet you would see the world if you could ? " 

" O, yes ; if I could get my sight again, I drink I shotdd 
be so much happier. But that cannot be, yon know. Every 
one has his burden, Mrs. Humphreys ; this is mine. I hopt 
I try to carry it as humbly as I should. We-*11 set ex* 
amples, you know."/ .: .. ? i.r 

" Such resignation' is the best evidence of a heart set 
right with God. It ought to provoke a similar disposition 
all around you.",'. :• ji.:- . ■■■» 

"Jessie is not peevish; at all. She is so good! "said 
the thoughtful Mrs. Gray. ;..'*■.,. 

"I am most sorry that I cannot look at her face,. Mist 
Humphreys," said Jessie. "She loves me so much mord 
than I deserve." .../•..- .^vi-;: .?.- '-' A . -.- -i-vOio & 

The woman acknowledged Jheir remark; by. a grriMul 
smile. .\- .:.■:■ .:.,-.-i:;-- .-. y.-hf.-A 

\ " How can one help: faying you, Jessie," saidihe^roman, 
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^ wh«B ijoiit aire always sa goed ?'\^e *11 love geiitki^o- 
[Hfi^r'fBNbFfb very miraMres^ Jess* e"is one of fthatasrir&ibw 
LiiftJt someti»es>< ifed,"' turned *be giiiy -^ihat afBictioafc 
like these are, after all, but blessings ^ for they matket uk>e6 
many good friends." » , • • ■ s . : ..•■:■■• » ■. / ; aeaoCi » 

"And they teach us, Jessie, above aU," added J£r& 
Humphreys* "that ^ve must be patient No lesson is 
learned more tbo»wghly of them than this one of patience. 
AnaVwe then know where our help lies. We learn to cast 
alLow cares, on God.' It is the best of lessons; only *t 
should be thoroughly learned." •; :'*sur>*-\ 

"I hope I am patient," said Jessie. ^I-try tottie^ I 
pfc»yj every -day that I may not forget it, even lor a single 
moment. A~ blind, fieiKon has so much to think of* Mwr. 
Humphreys, Is it. because they have nothing to $ee that 
their thoughts are so much quicketn^/fi 

She told her that, by the shutting in of the mind so al- 
most completely updri itsdh^Jt must necessarily grow Jriore 
active. It would have fewer objects of thought, but would 
possess far greater powers of concentration. -.••-.. ; 

: j;" So it seems to me. .iSontetimes I lie awake so late 
nights," said Jessie, "and I cannot get asleep. And my 
thoughts; are so strange^ too I I cannot always tell if they 
beuthoughta jwbutl think they are only feelings. I* there 
a difference, Mrs. Humphreys ? " ■:.•;■.[> 

JulTher latter explained it to her in as clear and compre- 
hensive a manner as she could. ;• ' 
iP&iL go back in my mind, too, an«[ Ay to <fix it in my 



tiabtf now tilings looked trace, jean ago. I think i 
jmes I know exactly. And then there cotaes a ffibdness 
yjer my soul, just as it has come over my Bight, ant! I 'can 
•efe'tibthfrig. The whole world looks so dark. It seems to 
tne as if the sun was blotted out, and all my life too. ^f ts 
each a strange feeling, Mrs. Humphreys. Sbmetteft£ v l 
•hudder when I think of it" "' li ' jax 

" Blindness must give one far different sensations/both 
mental and physical, than we can any of us understand, 
except by suffering in the condition itself," was the Tejfty; 
u We may freely sympathize with the person afffict&ff, ftfc 
asmuch as he or she feels the loss of what we are envy- 
ing; hut we cannot truly say that we sympathize* wftti 
them' in all their feelings, those most secret and sacred: I 
know that must be so.* 

"It is — it is, Mrs. Humphreys. You seem to under- 
stand what my deepest feelings are." 

" Yet I do not pretend to yield you as much sympathy 
as you crave. I cannot ; and, indeed, I do not think that 
any one can. I know that your trials must be great Ydui 
must be truly patient, and truly a Christian, to feel per- 
fectly happy under such a heavy affliction." 

" O, I only hope that I am. I pray continually for & 
better heart. I hope I grow better every day, Mrs. Hum 1 - 
phreys. I think very often how truly my case is like thS 
Christian's whom the Bible tells to enter into his own 
closet, and commune with his own heart, and be still. I 
feel as if I were all the time in my closet, with nothing W 
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igft.pwir heart far a companion, ^ ^the f 4fif%fl€iBffi 

fid?? O^ght Mrs. H^p^eys — "P^w.jBtifl,^ ^ m TJ70 
ol "Sfrk ?" bave *uch dtejicious thoughts ?/ .tyo, ^A^jme^" 
^girl we^.pn., '{.Some people, perhaps, ^ligUt call, th^ 
fartfifi8. . ,,$ut they, give me. a great 4eal.of r l^ipjpi^s, 
much more than I can tell you" ,...-....>. 

^ jJJ jThey must, no doubt," . f aid her friends* . 

l } ".y£My." added Mrs. Gray, who had listened,. affection-; 
ajely ,to, every syllable uttered by her, "I have seen her ait 
for more, ^ba^; an hour and say nothing to me; sh^ was 
doipg nothing but what her own good thoughts gaye.^er to 
o^Oj. And all the time she must have known that I was in 
^he room." . i; 

" I can feel you — I know always when jrpu are near, 
l^re. Gray," was the girl's reply. " Even if you do not 
speak to me, I know that you are close at hand." , 

." How strange it is ! " exclaimed Mrs., Gray. 

u Some sit and dream when they look into the fire coals, 
so. they tell me. They say they see pictures there that are 
jo... beautiful. But I have no hearthstone for my heart. 
There is no hearth with its blazing fire for me to look into. 
I can look down only into my own heart, and see the pic- 
ture? there, and dream over them. It makes me very sad| 
at times ; but I love to feel such a kind of sadness as that, 
Jt^does me no harm." , f .. . »-, 

j u If it is not the cause of discontent," said Mrs. Hurn- 
|>£?ejs. 
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" And it is not. I know it is not If it led to that* I 
should not give a moment to such thoughts. Bat it class 
not I think such dreams are almost happiness iteeif, 
sometimes, dear Mrs. Humphreys. But I try not. 4o fee 
lost altogether in them. Life is too practical for that* 

a No, Jessie, you should not. Our souls cannot always 
live in dreams. We were formed with active influences* 
each one of us ; and merely to lose ourselves in dreamhftess 
is to throw our lives away. We do but waste then* then 
all on ourselves." 

These conversations with Jessie were quite fr e q u ent 
from time to time, and they afforded Mrs. Humphreys '6 
secret pleasure. It tasked her own well-equipped intellect, 
in a measure, to be interrogated as she often was by her, 
on all subjects, and in every variety of manner. 

Such a perfect simplicity of life as the widow Gray and 
Jessie led was really attractive. It presented to the in- 
terested beholder all the whiteness of purity itself. Their 
nook was a lowly one, altogether out of the reach of the 
winds and tempests of the world ; but they envied no other* 
their lot. They could not think that others were ever hap- 
pier than they. 

And all through the spring and summer Jessie trained 
her jasmines around the cottage windows, and felt her slow 
and hesitating way over the little yard. She would sit 
beneath an old apple tree in the garden, and there dream 
away the delicious afternoons ; in the spring, smelling the 
fragrance of the ruddy blossoms, and listening to the drow- 
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iy'hum of the bees among them — in the early autumn, 
•tttftkig ib half affright as the round fruit bounced down 
<in ail tides of ber seat to the ground. Sometimes she sang 
t&e dear old hymns she had sung so sweetly for years in 
tne village ohoir; and the women and the children who, 
efcanced to pass by stopped a little way off to feed on her 
lavishing melodies. 

^■■'Mr. Humphreys and his wife both regarded her as an 
entirely superior being, little assimilated in the peculiar 
delicacy of her feelings with those around her, and having 
fcery much that but few minds could altogether appreciate. 
Mr. Humphreys could not help gazing at her on Sundays ; 
and he often said, that to watch her face, and to hear her 
sing, excited his soul to thoughts and emotions of more 
pure and exalted praise. Her gentleness made all her 
friends ; but her condition called forth their pity. And as 
one of our little quiet village she thus held her place, using 
an influence altogether distinct and individual over others, 
yet cooperating with the rest in working out silently the 
problem of our lives. 
Some even said she was an angel already 1 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THINGS IX GENERAL. 

As time went by, even to our quiet little parish it brought 
its changes. The lowliest are never forgotten by him 
when he regularly distributes his favors. 

Not that notable improvements were undertaken and. 
carried through by the simple force of village enterprise, or 
that unwonted bustle began to drive out all the rustic spirit 
from our little street, or that the people all deserted their 
old-time homes with the sanguine prospect of great gains at 
"the west" — nothing like this. It is all but a quiet 
chronicle, and I feel even my own slow pen equal to its 
proper writing down. 

In the first place, because they naturally come in that 
number, matters at Ingleside progressed peacefully and 
happily. The loss its inmates had been called so suddenly 
to endure had by no means left its mark so deeply on their 
hearts that they refused utterly to be comforted ; the wound 
remained, but its afflictive soreness had been removed; 
they felt all the strength of the consolations that a truly 

(258) 
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Christian belief yielded them, and in humble and firm 
trust on their Maker could freely say, " Lord, not my 
will, but thine be done." The grief had wrought with 
good effect upon them both, and they praised God even in 
his severe chastisements. 

In time, another son was born to them. Him they 
named Alfred, in memory of one of the twins of which 
they had been bereaved. He was a bright and promising 
babe, and they hoped he would live to become an active 
and useful worker in the Master's vineyard. 

And afterwards still another — a boy, too. And they 
resolved at once that he should bear the name of the other 
infant. So now they had two children again, and two 
whose names were Alfred and Arthur. 

In watching the growth and development of children, 
whether they happen to be our own or not, it is strange 
how imperceptibly time slips away. If we set down de- 
liberately to count our own years, and to watch the passage 
of every sand that falls through the glass, the feeling is 
different. The events that crowd along our way are bigger 
than aught else, standing out by the roadside like mile- 
stones. But in looking at our neighbors' children, who, we 
* say to them, seem to have come up like mushrooms, we 
suddenly lose sight of all intermediate events and circum- 
stances, and our eye slips backward over the years as over 
a smooth plain, without a single mark by which to measure 
it. We say, at once, "Who could think time ran away 
so rapidly ? " 

17 
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-'■ Ami it was just in this kind of manner that people 
really astonished to find that Mr. Humphreys' oldest hdy 
had r already reached five years, However mtreh the 
measure of time might seem to them, it was quite "a 
little age to him. The trousers and jacket were put on, 
and the row of bright buttons bedazzled his eyes as it't>e- 
dazzles the eyes of boys every where. He was. amiable In 
his disposition, and loved his parents tenderly. A noble* 
little fellow was nowhere to be found. Most parents-in 
their fondness would have idolized him. Bat they had 
already learned a higher lesson than that. They rather 
felt these two new gifts to be. fresh responsibilities fiiom 
Heaven's hand intrusted to their continual watchfulness 
and care. ■ " . •» 

The villagers kept steadily about their business- from 
year to year, excited by no greater affairs than a very 
large harvest, or a very small one ; talking over their* in- 
ternal interests with the full measure of deliberateness usual 
among such quiet bodies, and enjoying in their moderate 
way all the good things this life regularly gave them. 

Deacon Burroughs's family were getting on just a* fast 
as the rest ; the younger ones crowding steadily along, and 
tfie old ones growing still older. The deacon was ever 
the same consistent and useful Christian ; plying his earth- 
ly tasks industriously, but more industrious still with those 
that reached forward into heaven. On no single individ- 
ual could Mr. Humphreys call for help with so sore 
a prospect of obtaining it just when wanted, and al- 
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ways without stint, Mrs. Burroughs was disappointed. 
Every body — so it is said— ha* his One great disap- 
pointment in this life; and Mrs. Burroughs had. hem 
Well, and what could it be ? Why, nothing more nwvleas 
Uian this: she had counted with absolute certainty on 
Lucy's being the minister's wife ! If this were mere scan- 
dal I should abhor to narrate it ; but it relates intimately 
•&> the interests, and especially to the history, of our quiet 
.parish. Mrs. Burroughs did not storm with rage. She 
•did not confide her secret trouble to another. Better if 
she. had, perhaps; for then her heart might finally have 
irid itself of the " perilous stuff." Bu^ she suffered her 
feelings to brood over it more than she should, till at length 
it came to assert a peculiar position in her actions, exer- 
cising an active, though morbid, influence in matters .where 
she received credit for far different motives. 

But Lucy, however much she may have at first listened 
to her mother respecting it, appeared to shape her course 
quite widely of any such reflections now; for it was a 
pretty much settled matter in Brookboro' that Lucy Bur- 
roughs was going to marry Joseph Bard right away. , Jo- 
seph was Mr. Bard's eldest child, and many years older 
than the rest. He had been quite partial to Lucy always ; 
but the only difficulty with him seemed to be, that Lucy 
hardly reciprocated his peculiar feeling* Nevertheless, 
time is said to work wonders ; and it finally wrought one 
here. By some means or another Lucy was converted 
brer to Joseph's side. Was it from some lurking feeling 
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of disappointment stffl ? Did she think tfcas to show what 
mm wotdd call a "proper resentment" for not obtaiaing 
jnsi the match she had set her ambitions heart ail? Q 
Lucy; I fear for yon I I cannot help the thought! Bat 
better for a nature like yours to unite its earthfy happiness, 
with Joseph Bard than to think of becoming the derated? 
self-denying self-accusing, laborious, heroic wife of the 
clergyman I Better by far, Lucy, for both yon and himi 

And Mr. Israel Bard had taken Joseph into his busmesff- 
with him, so that there was a safe and certain prospect of 
his stepping exactly into his father's shoes at some time. 
His condition, so far at least as earthly comforts went, w» 
certainly well assured a* a safe and easy one. Ho prom- 
ised to make a respectable trader and a useful member -of 
society. Yes, Lucy would really get a good husbarii* : Yet 
she sometimes secretly confessed to herself that he was 
hardly the one her ambition had been hunting after. v Lucy 
was advancing in years, though ; and if she meant to marry 
at all, she must improve her chance. So she thought, and 
so her mother sometimes more than hinted to her. Very 
often these tilings are made to turn on the slightest -con- 
siderations and the weakest fears. * - : 

Mr. Sanger, the lawyer, continued the practice of ; his 
profession much after the old way. He was a proud, 
man, rather overbearing in his manner, and determined to 
uphold the dignity of his pursuit against the claims of alF 
other pursuits whatever. He went about but little intfr 
village society, and took no further interest in the matte?*' 
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of the church than 'was absolutely necessary ;>toq«BBtai no 
what he imagined his respectability. Successful asche ind : 
heretofore been in his practice, he still continued following 
up those little causes which truly highminded, aad^iabor* 
all, respectable lawyers sedulously avoid ; so that his; name, 
was. not unfrequently associated with cases and persons that 
co-old by no possibility bring to it increased fame, but cer- 
tainly would add increased dishonor. But for this no 
matter. He stood on his own feet, so he said. He was 
abundantly capable of sustaining his own. honor. And 
some of the poor feljows round about, who. /bad ftt sundry 
times been made to feel the gripe of his power, were: per- 
verse enough to say that .he certainly could sustain it all, 
and feel no great inconvenience from the burden either. 
But that is nothing but scandal. 

- Mr* Sanger's house was a fine one, and a little disposed, 
for those times, to stateliness. He had no children, and 
had never had any. Mrs. Sanger rather led the opinions 
of the village folk, so far as certain styles and fashions of 
thinking were from time to time introduced, and was ambi- 
tious of the preferment. There was no one to dispute with 
her successfully for the office. 

Mr. Upton and his wife were always the very best pf 
people — he a hard worker day by day, and s)ie keeping 
his Steady industry constant company. The ring from . his 
angilj sounded loud and shrill over that part of the village 
where stood his low-roofed shop ; and in the cold winter 
nigkfc;ihe sparks went up by millions through his little 
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chimney to the dark sky. If a horse or an ox had cast a 
shoe accidentally, its owner never was obliged to hesitate 
for a moment where to repair for assistance. The fanners 
for miles around flocked to his place of labor ; and fre- 
quently, on a Saturday, the road about his shop would be 
crowded with teams, each waiting for its turn. No more 
practical doers of good and examples of good were any 
where to be found than Mr. Upton and his wife. Their 
family was small, consisting of three children with them- 
selves ; and they eked out, from year to year, their full 
share of happiness. :; 

Mr. Wilkinson continued in his post at the head of me 
academy, devoted to his calling. He was a conscientious 
man, and tried to earn the good opinions of his patrons. 
At some seasons there would be many more scholars than 
at others ; but this, from the very nature of things, was 
unavoidable. As one generation of pupils went out into 
the world from under his hand, it was hardly to be expecl- 
ed that the succeeding one was all ready for him ; there 
must necessarily be some little lustrum between the grad- 
uating of the former and the incumbency of the -latter. 
There were famous examinations at the close of the year, 
always, that were usually succeeded by exhibitions, such as 
could be afforded by stagestruck youths who had a pen- 
chant for masks and blackened faces, and loved to strut the 
boards with swords and rapiers, themselves glittering with 
cheap tinselry and resonant ' with rattling chains. Those 
Ivere truly famous occasions, that had a way of bringing 
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out. pretty much all the latent theatrical talent .tiK.gghgol 
flight nourish j< and of bringing out crowds from the, vil- 
lage .and the adjacent country at the same .tjfa.e* , The 
academy, in fact, was one of the main institutions of Ikoofc- 
jboro', "Without it the village would have been almost drear 
■and deserted, , 

, 2$ot always the best terms were strictly kept between 
• JMfo Bard and Mr. Plimton, both being storekeepers and 
.in a great degree rivals. Yet Mr, Bard managed to keep 
the ..post office in his hands, and that made considerable 
amends for what he might lose by the rivalry otherwise. 
.But Mr. Plimton was a very fair man, and bore an exceed- 
ingly high character for honesty and uprightness. He was 
slowly accumulating a sufficiency, but it was done by the 
assistance only of the careful savings peculiar to former 
times more than to these. His wife was as close a friend 
as Mrs. Humphreys felt that she had among all the ladies 
of Brookboro*. Herself quite intelligent, gifted with quick 
and warm sympathies, and eager to share them all with some 
other one of a temperament like her own, it was the most 
natural thing in the world that they should immediately 
coalesce, and form an attachment not to be disturbed by 
the little trifles that are sufficient to impede a less earnest 
acquaintance. 

Often did Mr. Humphreys go among the more distant 
»nd scattered members of his flock, visiting them in their 
homes. They always had a warm welcome for him a and 
something to send by him to his family — now a few skeins 
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of yarn, to make the children's stockings, and now a cheese:* 
or a few balls of their choicest butter, or a pair of yellow- 
legged chickens. He rarely left them altogether empty 
handed. ., ■ ; ,-:.■: 

Mr. Johnson was as liberal as any of them. Of hby v 
wife he engaged all his butter the year round,; and the, :'; 
very nicest of churning it was, too. He was always im^rr),i 
ested in the farming matters with which Mr. Johnson oft*n 
regaled him, talking as freely of cattle, and pigs, and* 
poultry, and sheep as if he had been . regularly bred Jo 
the calling himself. Mr. Johnson's family, too, liv^d " 
pleasantly; and it was a real pleasure for &£r. Hum*, 
phreys, occasionally, to carry his wife and little ones over . 
there to pass the afternoon, and take tea in their hearty 
and sociable way. *. 

There was another body in Brookboro' who should, 
properly, have been mentioned with more particularity 
before; and that was Old Nance, — as every one called 
her, — the negress and washerwoman. It was a little 
strange, but she was the only colored person in the place. 
She made herself especially useful to Mrs. Humphreys by . 
her washing and scrubbing services; and whenever the 
walls of the parsonage needed a fresh and clean coat of ;.s 
whitewash, it was well known that there was no more ski}* ■ 
ful hand at such work than old Nancy Rivers. She lived 
alone, and seemed to feel alone. Her words were few ;•■• 
indeed ; but those few were quite sufficient to betray the 
peace that reigned in her simple and honest old heart. 
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Sometimes she had long talks with Mr. Humphreys ; and 
sh# always said she felt happier afterwards. * 

'^Pith the Bass family time went smoothly enough, though * 
Mr. Buss said his work was any thing but smooth always. 
He labored 6h his farm with all his strength, early and late 
following hfe work, ambitious of nothing so much as the 
accumulatkm of a little property, and ever eager for a fray 
in th^ way of discussion. The old predilection seemed to 
grow stronger with every year. 

And Miss Buss got on as bravely as ever, too — always 
ready where her presence was expected, and never benind- 
hand with her active interest and sympathies. A malicious 
tongue might have branded her as a gossip. It would, 
however, be as thoughtless as malicious. As for designing 
deliberately to put the various intelligence her industry 
gathered up into a form in which it could most damage the 
character or wound the feelings of others, I really think it 
was farthest from the kindly-disposed heart of Miss Buss 
in the world. She liked to see and hear what was going 
on as well as any one ; and, to confess a little more, she un- 
doubtedly was moved with an ambition to spread what little 
information her own industry had accumulated. This was 
all. Nothing more could be charged against her than a 
perfect freedom from all selfishness and guile. If she could 
command the attention of others by her narratives, her 
whole end and aim was reached. 

Occasionally Mr. Humphreys exchanged pulpits with his 
brethren in the adjoining towns ; and it was somewhat fre- 
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quently that he carried his wife over to Grassville to visit 
her old friend and schoolmate, who still continued to live 
there. Those reunions between the friends, — how full 
of bliss were they to them both ! They freely compared 
their experience, and learned each of the other much that 
would help them happily forward in the pathway of life. 

And quietly the affairs of Brookboro' progressed from 
year to year — peace and plenty within the old town bor- 
ders, the people leading exemplary and useful lives, and 
their devoted pastor working with continued and unfalter- 
ing energy to save, through Christ, every member q£ bis 
little flock, that not one might be lost in that -lasj. day... ;: z? 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE DfiATH OF A FATHER. 

In all' the time that Mr. Humphreys had continued an 
exile from the paternal roof, lie had not heard a word 
directly from home. All correspondence with his father 
was finally cut off. Once, indeed, he had addressed his 
parent a letter, full of affectionate anxiety and expressing 
the most constant and tender interest in his welfare, and 
earnestly uttering the hope that every former cause of 
alienation was at an end. But to this letter no response 
ever came. The proud father was nursing his pride still. 
His haughty nature would not bend. His soul was not 
accustomed to yield a tittle to any one. Affection was but 
as chaff, blown away by the strong winds of his pride. 

It wore on the spirits of the faithful son perceptibly. 
Yet, save to his devoted wife, he had never breathed the 
secret that so greatly troubled him. No other knew the 
canker that corroded his happiness day by day. His mem- 
ory continually carried him back to those times of infantile 
innocence when the love of his father was as certain and 

(*7) 
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undivided as the love of a father could belaud no worltflf 
cloud came in between it and him to eclipefc even, ere*, i$Q 
little of his happiness. He grew melancholy sometimes 
in living over again the days that were only sunshine, and 
in contrasting them with the arid waste that stretched out 
between himself now and himself then. To be disca*de4 
of a parent is truly no light thing, and the more particu- 
larly when one feels that his own duty has been fully done* 
and still his efforts prove unavailing. lliX ' 

Take this lesson to your hearts, ye proud fathers-awl 
haughty mothers, whose blood becomes black for the wor^F 
passion that scorches it in your veins, that there wUl ; $er r 
tainly come, sooner or later, a bitter, bitter reckoning with 
your consciences ; that, whether the delay is much or lUt$e, 
it will be terminated at the last. Your own hearts w$ 
themselves plead earnestly and continually for the Judg- 
ment. Your own natures will at length begin morbidly 
to crave the very punishment they feel to have been put 
off already too long. 

From the clergyman at Briarfield Mr. Humphreys * had 
often received intelligence of interest about home, and their 
correspondence grew frequent and regular. This relieved 
his spirit in a measure, for he could at least hear from the 
dear old home spot. 

Matters had latterly begun to take quite a strange and 
unexpected turn at Briarfield. The younger brother, James, 
had proved himself altogether a different man from what 
was U> have been expected of him. Discovering the exact 
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relations existing in the family at the period of William's 
departure, he devoted himself for some time to nothing but 
flattering and feeding the prejudices of his father ; and it 
Iraa not a very long time, either, before he had succeeded 
Mi inflaming them to a pitch at which he felt it safe to ask 
lor himself just what favors he most desired. 

-One thing after another was allowed him. One and a 
second point were yielded to him. Slowly he worked his 
hand along to the handle of the whip, which, when he 
should finally get hold of it, he meant to use for another 
purpose than merely that of asserting his own importance 
arid power. 

,,: As an almost natural result, he was speedily acknowl- 
edged the leader and ruler in the household. The same 
father who had so tyrannously decreed in the case of one 
ton, seemed to have no will or purpose whatever in that 

. of the other. Whatever he expressed as his wish, he 
knew was quite equal to a law already. lie long ago 
learned to scout influence, authority, or even advice, and 
trusted to nothing but his own headstrong impulses. 
*• Finally he left home ; the village was too circumscribed 
ftr the lengthening radius of his operations. He went to 
the city. A brief career was long enough to plunge him 
inextricably in debt. From this his father relieved him. 
Tint the relief proved only temporary. The whole ex- 
periment had to be tried over again, this time on a rather 

"idoore extended scale. The father was by no means back- 
Bird, either. The memory of his cruel treatment of his 
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eldest son might have been the means of goading him >mia 
temporary madness in the management of. his business. 
A strange power seemed to possess him ever since ihft 
event of his eldest son's departure. ' He was not wholly 
himself, and did not always refer back his actions to a lea* 
sonable and considerate class of motives. 

The blow came at last. It had been delayed for some 
time, but could not always be kept back. Mr. Humphreys 
became an indorser for his son James for every dollar he 
was worth ; and every dollar he was worth was gone J 

Worse than this, the reprobate son had fled, leaving 
his now impoverished father to fight the battle all ore* 
again with poverty, and either rise or fall as fate or fortune 
might determine. 

A miserable character was his ; respected ojfr none, un- 
willing to return home again among the friends and com* 
panions of his youth, an outcast and an exile, he hardly 
knew or cared whither he turned his steps next. 

The Briarfield clergyman was about writing all this h> 
telligence to the one whom lie knew most interested in hear* 
ing it, when suddenly Mr. Humphreys, senior, gave entirely 
up, and took to his bed. - Spirits, health, ambition, every 
thing failed him. 

In this condition of body and mind he sent immediately 
for the -clergyman,, requesting him to write forthwith to his 
son in Brookboro'. He desired nothing so much as hif 
presence at his bedside; The clergyman, therefore, added 
the request to the letter he had just prepared, and de* 
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spatehed it by the earliest post This letter found- the 
young clergyman ; in Brookboro'. as depressed about his 
father's alienation as ever. When, .however, he fully 
gathered the- astounding import of the intelligence, costly 
as the sacrifice had been that produced so great a change 
in his father's feelings, he deemed it of less importance than 
the continued alienation itself ; and he could not help se- 
eretfy rejoicing that even so untoward an event as this might 
otherwise seem had been the means of levelling the olden 
prejudices and letting in the sunshine of affection again* 
■ : He started off at the earliest moment for Briarfield, 
alone. While he was gone, it was arranged that Mrs. 
Hawley should come over from Grassville and stay at In- 
gleside parsonage with her old friend. 

It was an autumn day when he entered Briar field again, 
that place where his early and purest . affections centred, 
and rode in the direction of his. father's, house. The old 
homestead ! — how dearly he loved it still ! — the spot 
where his heart first learned attachment, where las mind 
first opened its eyes, where a mother had tenderly educated 
him from earliest infancy, where he had seen that mother 
die ! How could he but feel the shadows of melancholy 
creeping over his heart, as he first drew in sight of that 
endeared place, its roofs and windows looking familiarly to 
his eye, the old trees waving their arms as of yore, the 
yard and all- the grounds the* same as ever. to his vision—* 
bat all else so changed ! It was rather a saddening hour, 
too, being the time of twilight, and outward objects wore a 
sombre hue. 
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He walked rapidly up the pathway, and went in without 
a knock. The place he knew well enough ; he needed no 
guide there. Along the hall he directed his steps, up the 
stairs, along the entry to the door of his father's chamber. 
Must he not be lying in the old room ? He softly opened 
the door — a mere crack — and peered in. No one was 
in the apartment, so far as he could see. He opened the 
door still wider ; there was the old, high-canopied bedstead 
there ; a wasted form lay on the bed. He rushed in, and 
stood over his father. 

While he stood in silence and gazed at the altered face 
of his parent, the tears streaming from his eyes as his 
thoughts began to marshal the olden memories again before 
him, the sick man opened his eyes and looked straight into 
those of his long-banished son. 

" My father ! My son ! " were simultaneous expres- 
sions on the part of both. "William bent down and em- 
braced the now broken-hearted old man with the warmest 
affection. 

" Father," said he, "I thank you for sending for me. I 
am so much the happier for seeing you at this time, when 
you must know that my motives can be only true ones." 

" My son — my son ! " exclaimed the parent, speaking 
with much difficulty, and reaching out his hand for the 
pressure of his dutiful child, " I have done a wrong thing 
— a very wrong thing ! I don't know what influenced me 
to do as I did. I was not always myself; I could not be 
always myself." A pause. " I hope you can forgive me, 
William!" 
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" Dear father, do not lay that to heart too much. It is 
all past now. Do you think I could treasure that up against 
you ? O, no, my father ! I have ever loved you. I knew 
you did not wish me the least wrong — I knew you could 
not wish me any wrong. I felt that all would be explained 
at some future time." 

" Yes, and I was putting off that time so long, William, 
that God in his judgment saw fit to hasten it for me. Do 
you know what has happened ? " 

"All— all." 

" Then I need not repeat it again to you. But there is 
still another thought that troubles me. My property is 
gone — the whole of it." 

"Lay not up for yourself treasures on earth, father. 
They are so uncertain. We cannot depend upon them for 
so much as a day." 

" But — but, my son, what injustice am I not doing you t 
I cannot leave you a dollar ! All is gone ! " 

" And why need your mind be troubled about that, if 
mine is not ? Believe me, dear father, the riches of this 
world are the least of my care. They are" essential only to 
provision for the wants of the body. They cannot insure 
us happiness. No, father, long ago did I give up all such 
thoughts. I beg you not to burden your mind with a single 
one of that 'character for me. You have other things, far 
more important than this, to think of." 

" Ah, yes — yes ! far, far more important ! That I have. 
But who can direct me ? My son, I am blind. I am grop- 
18 
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ing my way about. My feet 6tumble. Can any one help 
me? Can any one show me the way ? n , n7 

He spoke this in a tone so entirely different, from. any 
hitherto usual with him, that it startled bis son as it feUon 
his ear. ...,;. ,.,. 

" ' Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest ! ' Christ calls you, dear father, 
in words like these. Is there any doubt where yon ax$;)o 
go, then?" 

"Ah, but this heart — this sinful heart, now slowly, 
slowly breaking ! It is too old in rebellion. He will not 
accept it, though I should lay it at his feet ^o—no^r 
no ! it is too late, William — too late I O, how those, woe^s 
sound in my ears ! How did I -ever know, my son, that 
with me their lightest accents would be so terrible? Your 
dear mother — 0, how much she labored for us all I — not 
more for my children than for myself. She had her heart 
always in the work. I wish I could have taken the right 
views of life 6he did ; I should be so much happier now*; 
we should all be so much happier. But see what a change! 
— what a wicked thing it is ! And what do you think has 
brought it all about, William ?" 

The son made no reply. 

u Remorse ! remorse ! O, remorse ! " cried he, suddenly ; 
" myself — it was only myself, who has done 'it all 1 IJB 
there any help for one like me ? Can I be saved ? Can 
one who has thrown his life away as I have come into the 
fold at last? O, no, no! — it is impossible — impossibly! 
William, my dear son, what shaU I do." 



^ w Cast yourself entirely into 'the -'arms of your Savior. : Se 
will save all who conwTunto him, to the reYJf'lktL H&"is 
such a salvation as- men 'have not for one another/ J No 
arnt is bo strong to relieve as his. !Nb bosomid'so toil 6f 
tender mercy and compassion. He is ever ready for 'era in; 
* ,: and hot' one will be finally cast out that comes to him in 
5 submission. ■'- Fathefr, can you not' call on your Savior in a 
time of need? Have yon rid faith in your heart? Can 
you not humble yourself like a little child, and sue to him 
(bYtfee trde grace thai will make you one of his children ?" 

' " i)o jbW counsel me thus, my son ? You, whom I harfc 
^cast out from 1 my house, from my very sight? — whom I 
Ejected as unworthy of your haughty father, while the one 
T : - cherished so foolishly deserts me in the hour of trial? 
0, what punishments does not Heaven have in store &r 
wrong doers ! Your very kindness chastises me more thfth 
your deadliest hatred could. I cannot bear to hear ydti 
Bpeak so to me. Your words are like two-edged swords. 
They stab my heart at every syllable. Yet I deserve" it 
all— I deserve it all. O that the folly of my course did 
not make itself apparent before! Wretched — wretched 
man that I am ! " 

" Father, there is hope for all, and there is room for alL 
No nature so far astray that Christ's love cannot draw it 
"back again. Do you ever pray, father ?" 

•» * Pray ! I pray 1 A man "whose heart, for so many 
^saSs*, h»» been all chokea* with pride, — such a man 
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>.\* Dto.'yOtti *ok think that jour prayeis will fee kenft&i 
g^£brJ6t,r&fti8ed:to listen to one wba ^oi*ei to irtffl btitt^ 
% a^d Mru^fully? Haa be i»t dire<il^m#tto*f«*ti^F 
h$ai$ 4*e tfcas ,not ^despise ? Father, do not en tertatu *heM< f 
Wfpflgyiew* any longer. Try to compose yottrlraurtjW 
peace. .Your thoughts will thus be the more -satisfying ifr* 
this hour." ' ir. •"■ Mijoc- :x:dl 

"O, if I only eoi«W compose myself I: Iff oo*r *a*Wfr 
But, it U too late. Fatal words — too IxOs J » :*.-': -"> od 

The son knelt down by the betfsidey without* cfuithltfd 
words, and offered prayer. .>/-•,-•■, n-y< jAT 

Instantly the father closed his eyes, threw baefr Bi# fc&4# 
upon the pillow, clasped together his eiraciatnd hands, 3Ud 
joined in the petition. - ». .?>: od) 

It would baffle human skill or human power to -desOfibs^ 
the fearful conflict that raged at that moment in the -iM* 
man's breast.; to tell how fear went up, and hope-'wtinV 
down; how the dark shadows, black with their brooding^ 
terrors, trailed over the surface of his thoughts, beclouding- 
hi* whole , existence, and then bright glimpses — oftew- 
nothing more than glimpses — threw in their dancing and '3 
irregular light between the crevices made in the gloom f 
how the stars stood forth in his heaven, and then suddenly 
faded, away ; how his soul struggled with all these surging^ 
wave* of fear, crying aloud in its helplessness for relief,; 
and: then felt that no hand was stretched out to safe, atwM 
no arm was nigh for it to rest upon. . AH through theitP 1 
prayer rwas the struggle continued. It racked his aoul to 
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itfibTOSjr Q8MW*. X^5eq^th,a?aiiyi a tfdii, receded from his 
virion with all it* ioys and -feinseJry; ^fThe false coverittg* 
wc*fl .wwMenLy, stripped ofil Evety thing $teo& tnit : iil- itfe- 
txiu^BiWiaod powtioci. .And if nbwlje sighe^ ^ n^#l&r 
d#spfth<ejl, tutii^omhpped, and now gav# opjiis l&&<no$d < ot¥ / 
all hfrfelfciwas Ifafy — it id noiipefivgttidud by banian han&) 
that could depict the agony of remorse that biiMed !&• 
wayS^toujgfe the very marrow of i his; thoughts, 1 or paint the 
colors that alternately^ appeared and disappeared or*!' tHe : 
h^ai?enj{of>ihiBjbeclwftied tiskm. : •;•■ , ^' 

The son ceased, and, rising to hi* feet again, took hi** 

fa^b^r'siihajyiiEL/hiaiawiv > ,■.[... -.. .v j-.v 

bHe.Jtegany im Jowiandr affectionate tones, trying* Jo Booths 
the tempest that fear and remorse had raisecL He jepeat**; 
eoUhe declarations off Jeans for those who were ready and 
wjJUingtP accept (the. free salvation: he offered, and become 
members of his .faijfchfal flock that could never stray from * 
his fold. All the consolations the Bible offered were laid 
bofftfiehim. All its many promises were recounted. The 
hope of the sinner was described as being the. same hope 
by k /which the Christian lived and drew his heart's sus- 
tenance* 

Hia ,\w>rds had an evident effect on the father. When 
at .lastv; he -stopped talking, he found himself very mtafc- 
pfpjflrj&ted from the unnatural and long-continued exdtaP " 
menfc. ^A servant came in, ushering the doctor ; and WfiHaULi 
met. an old friend again, after many years' absence. , .«- oci 

Leaving his father, who had now begun to doee, in thoq 



care of the village physician, he hqrried flowii, staira himsfl^ 
to |ake refreshments after such extejoded exertion* VJhefpJkJ 
family servant was still there, the same who had, waited og 
him in boyhood. Nothing seemed changed, pnly .there 
reigned a stillness over the house that, fu\ odd joompnts, 
forced itself upon hia sensibilities as sometJung^afenj^ 
•epulchral. The voice of his sainted mother stiU seemed 
to echo along the hall. The laugh of his more boisterppf 
brother still rang along the passages. And then, wh#n. ,j| 
came over him that this was but a delusion, he wept^fc^ 
the excitement of his deepest and strongest, fe^ling^^i'i 

It was very late when he finally left the bedside &$ W& 
father, and all that precious time had been jeafews^ ii#t 
proved, too. The parent seemed to have & prognp$ticjn?pj& 
that that was to be his last night pn earth, and told^Jfea 
son so plainly. William labored to banish such unpro$$a> 
Me thoughts from his mind, telling him. (hat we ought aU 
of .lit- tp be ready to take our departure in God's good 
time, whenever it might come. He was left alone with, his 
father again, and prayed with him once more. Tbft^ pogg 
man said he felt happier after it, and thanked his son with 
every grateful expression he could command. v j ; 

When he came to take him by the hand and to bid bis* 
"good night," he could not help saying, in a sunken, aftd 
terribly distinct tone, — 2 » 

.," fhis is my last night here — I know it, I feel it. Go4 
have mercy on me at the last I " * . r 

The expression of his eyes was not by any means alto? 
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Nfet^'hAtutal as «he ^ddeiied son turned 2o retire to hts* 
M^-'-ttpartment'^-'fTh^'-Was a sort of vvildness In it <ha# 
mikje& f th&' fierce working of his thoughts;- '-''-Th* t&©£ 
fe&tftm dfit^e**fter impressed the fcon's fa«a¥tldeepty/' r «** 
r^e^rcmaindfer ot the night' wotfe 'away'i^^flyi^fTOEJ? 
#0^rs^nteitied at tbeii* post intlre siek dhattfber, reiiay 
^Pttifenst^at ftttyraometit to the wants of the dying manv 
l^-h#use w«s silent a& a sepulchre. Occasionally the 
iaying'bf ■* village dog l>roke on the still air without, and 
iB^att became quiet again. - 

Niglifefe eWl^mftln itself ; but night in a skik room,— 
fne wateh^ Gadfly ticking till its sounds pulsate almost like 
tte strikiAg^f^a clock, — the room made gloomy bjf the 
sTiWus&'light, shaded to the very verge of darkness, — a 
tieteeiien of cops and vials upon the table/ and the little 
stated,^- every word spoken in a whisper, that echoes & 
the heart far louder 'than a- cryy — every step taken W 
carefully, as if the slightest jar might cause untoM distress* 
•*^ this is what impresses deeply the -stoutest 'heart, and 
Sometimes appalls the tenderer sensibH&ies. • / * 

It was somewhat late in the morning when William 
awoke ; and, springing from his bed, he hurried on a few 
articles Of clothing and went to his father's door. They 
frikd suffered him to sleep as long as he would, to get rest 
from his great fatigue and excitement; and the sun, there* 
fere, had been up a considerable time when he put his . 
hand on the latch of the door of the sick room and 
pushed in. :■'■■ ■'■ 
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The first sight he saw startled him — the window was 
open ! 

He looked quickly around the room. No one was there 
— the place was deserted. 

This struck him as very strange. The whole truth did 
not immediately dawn on him. The opened window might 
have told him all. 

He took hasty strides across the floor to the bedside. 
The sight there struck him dumb. 

The upturned face, — the closed and sunken eyes, — 
the sharp outline of the features, — the terrible- ailenWind 
calm, — these told him of the death of his father l ' ; jc 

He bowed his head, stricken with the great lotidrf 
grief that pressed upon his heart. . .'JjO 

... The old man's fears proved true. It was his last night 
on earth ; and he had gone from the place that had knows 
him so long, but which now would know him no mora 
forever. • •••.«■>■.■ -m** 

. Mr. Humphreys was an orphan. But, in reali^ >bk 
orphanage had begun when he caught the dying; &ltsfcin§ 
of his mother. ^ r.iA-Ad. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

OUR SltfGlNG SCHOOL. 
- , ^t ■ ^-"^ " -■' '- ■■-■ ' " ■ ■ 

i-.tBb$H>KB0K(>' would never have been Brookboro' wi*n> 
out its singing school No, indeed. That was one of its 
£ecoliar institutions ; that was one of the yearly notches 
cut in our village calendar, Jby which we. were the better 
able to observe our progress in matters musical, social, 
and even matrimonial. I feel obliged to append the last 
Item to the list, because candor, requires it to be confessed 
that more matches were made at singing school, especially 
among the younger folk, than at any other place or time* 
£.nd that seems to be one of the important truths in village 
history every where. 

Mr. Zebulon Beard was chorister, or choir leader, for a 
great many years. He was elected at a very early age, 
as such matters generally go in country choirs, and had 
managed to keep his seat through all the shocks incident 
to choral organizations. This, at least, was something 
worth speaking of. Added to the fact of this good luck 
of his was yet another — he was an excellent vocalist. 
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To sing was what nearly every person in the ' jkrM 
thought he or she could do ; but to sing wel%*—'to'fa ft -lit 
* way that betrayed acquaintance with singing as ; a"%fr 
tnce, *— to be sure and make only melody of it, —^ih&L Wat 
what very few could really prove themselves' fulfy e^tialfb? 
Mr. Beard, however, was admitted to be rather i 'W c tin#M$ 
hand at his calling, and could catch a note from' 1 the* <£fev^ 
of a pitchpipe as skilfully as any other one who cauli$'V& 
produced. --.'JUcoq Hb 

Winter after winter the singing school was 'kepfcl^ip^ 
Without a single exception, it had always held Stei'iflfcetlSgiP 
in the little, low, brick school house that stood f}±&6&flte 
the junction of the village street and a cross mad. :! $he 
room was small, illy ventilated, provided with too greateV 
comforts in the line of seats than a double row of loiip 
planks, for benches, that formed a hollow square about the 
hot iron box stove, and always so meagrely lighted' thai 
recognition was, not unfrequently, quite out of the question. 

There they sat, ranged in doable rows around the rbottiV 
on those hard wooden benches — the males on one sicfc of 
the house and the females on the other. It was expected 
of every scholar, whether man, woman, or child, that h£ 
or she bring a separate candle, that so the expense of ' 
weekly illumination might be equally defrayed. This* reg- 
ulation was often the occasion of a great deal of mirth 1 ; for 
some came with little blunt stumps of candles, just^thgfr 
last sputtering throes, blackened all over withP previous 
fires, and stuck, as a final resort, into a fiat turnip <jare&Hy 
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gaped for thi$ particular time. < It. was ludicrous io see* 
them going, about fypm <me seat to another, now leaning 
backward, ^fld i £° ^. reaching forward, to get a light from 
a ne*ghJi>or_ a#d incidentally whisper something that i had 
no cxan#e/£ioji wijb the light at all. A stranger would have 
4QpQ;.jpor6 than merely smile, I fear, if he could hav.e 
Ipp^e^.w un^xpectedlj upon our musical group — -candles 
dancing, wavering, and glimmering; heads and figures is 
all possible attitudes and positions ; feet, some of them£ 
perched high on the backs of the benches before them; 
eyes, staring and mouths agape ; and the persevering; in*. 
6£ru£tor jurying jtp make accomplished musicians of every one. 
.^jQnce^in. a. great many winters the musically: inclined 
of . the parish managed to raise funds enough to secure 
the weekly services of an itinerant singing .teacher; and 
then each week the village felt a thrill of excitement and 
enthusiasm' from which it hardly recovered before the en- 
tire seven days had gone round again. When Mr; Pratt 
did come there was a notable stir. Every body seemed 
. suddenly to awake and to be rubbing his eyes. The girls 
_ were especially lively. It was a grand gala time for 
them. They had only the pleasantest pictures to make 
into prospects for the whole winter. 

How . boldly Mr. Pratt began ! With what a readiness 
did he take hold of bis work, cutting and slashing this 
ajjcLe and. that ; carrying every thing fairly by storm that 
they Jiad trembled to meet before 1 What an offhand, at* 
tractive, impressive way he had I Not one of all. the male# 
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in tfee parish who could sing a note bat looked on hiiajaggj 
hpe attainments with the purest envj r< a^ek they might p$ft 
have known it to be such. ... i ■ . !A . ;1 , ; : Li::& 

- Breves and semibreves ; quavers and sen^ua^ei^ j stafljifo 
scaler ilats, -and sharps ; alto, tenor, bas$, ^r^ble^.anxj.^i 
besides j beats, rests, and stops, -r- how th^ejr r / a$4^J?ffflfc 
the oily end of his glib, tongue, tiU the .^ead^o^.nis^^^ 
ers were crammed full with no knowledge but the^noj^ 
edge of music ! He was a wonderful man ; eyery ,hp$y f 
admitted it; and the only pity seemed to, Me ^at^t^e^y^ 
lage could not secure sufficient pecuniary .p^o^i^iftn J&Jojhgjr, 
attendance every winter. Yet half the, .^me^wa^-ljptter 
than not to have him at all, even as half a loaf is^j^ten^ 
spoken of as being better than no bread. . 17 ,..^. ..-.., a g 

It was more particularly under his tuition that J^ 
Beard had reached his present state of, proficiency^; jflHJL 
it is very natural to conclude that his style of singing, an^ 
directing in the choir was as exact a Ropy of Mr. Prat^ 
manner as he was able to compass* He flourished mo^g, 
than was necessary, and beat the air wildly with. his f)on|^ 
and called it only beating time. Occasionally hisujajo,^ 
agerial gestures were rather more extended than was /jpfjjr 
consistent with actual necessity; and he now and,,, ^ej^ 
knocked in the crown of a bonnet unaw^a£$s, tltyhjg^jttjj 
its front at an angle quite different from ,that, so §e4j^ 
ulously studied by the wearer. ... .,,-.<.,, t0 .^j 

At the schools the men twisted off the burning [fgc^jof 
their candles with their fingers wh^t^, wicks, gojt^tg ^ 
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t&Flofag, while the gir-ls used ffceir scissors fbf that Omcei* 
t^y telegraphed to e*uih' other across the floor : in v dee*rfc# 
and symbolic methods, which made the dinging 4 'all '^bfc* 
pteas&ntef tb ; theih. i When, as at the beginning of et^y 
*^a¥t£r,^ ! tne> were drilled in reading the 1 notes, 1 *&$%& 
gfWhg [ ^evt?ry c^e its proper expression, the veriest mfcM 
dM?o^ ;{ mWst have* laughed at times to listen to the bla- : 
tam°ndistes thai proceeded from the snarl and jamble of . 
v^fcek And they laughed themselves, too, and thought 
ttiere'wW'no better fbri to be had any where for as much 

1 ^TW'7oiif ,, gf?e ,i fee i: your attention now? Fa, sol, la, 
sf,*&cf : '■"" , '• " t! « :,: r : 

Such was Mr. 2febttlori^ Beard's very frequent appeal ta 
trom. : (i l?hey ha3 rather more respect for Mr. Pratt, for he 
c&iid command their attention whether they would or no. 
H ri wa* ; hardly so with his disciple. Mr. Beard's tongue 
often failed him when his hands insisted on proceeding; 
ahtT'the natural consequence was, that he would be left 
stira&ing in a highly gesticulatory attitude sometimes, with 
noli a Word on his tongue to help him out of his difficulty $ 
j&sVas a vessel may lie stuck in the oozy mud of some flat, 
wtirang only for the tide to return and relieve her. These 
little- scenes caused tittering now and then, which, in theftr 
turn, jttoduced additional gesticulation, and dammed tip thei- 
tide of words still higher than ever. 

; "But all trf" them learned at the winter singing school ; 
tfterg'was no gainsaying that. Children, even, walked up' 
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the musk bars as easily as hodmen cHmb their ladder* 
Taa girls and boys all made pfrogressv ^^^irtpalr&Hs 
confessed it. Their own persistent efforts; bo& S* («ch&i 
and jout^ abundantly attested it* la good thw y \temm*ti 
were; now just beginning would step into the place*: ittOfe 
village choir vacated by deaths and marriages there* '3Fkft 
musical stock was kept continually replenished, The*e 
were no fears that the church would have to listen to 
prayers and not to praises also. «.ia 

Where the present fathers and mothers first teamed 
acquaintance with one another! whispering behind ^ttti&r 
book covers and stealing off finally together borne, thete 
the children were duly improving their time in the^ifame' 
style, and promised to unite old village families in bends 
closer than those of friendship merely. The singing school 
was one of the best places in the world for what people eall 
" sparking." The result fully established a fact so peculiar. 
Mary was expected to go home with almost every young 
beau there was present ; for Mary was the village belle. And 
Margaret found her name written in a great many more* 
books than belonged to her, with some sentimental qaatraftt 
becomingly attached. And the Lucys, and Elizabeths, and 
Joannas, and Julias that came along after to assert their 
claims, — they managed very easily to engage the- atten- 
tion of quite all the rest i 

What a giggling there was when school "let out"! 
What unnecessary confusion in assorting- the hoods, and 
bonnets, and shawls, even although they had " been hung mV 
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i& the first place with scrupulouscare ! Hoar oddly some 
«B»-fifrt^jh(j^8 gQfe-mirtd hi- with a snarl of rogaisTi gifls, 
Js^ma4erib»6: fi^iifir^iwfch Wood, and Ms ears tingle with 
&ejr ^tetfp.l««taifc^:t)ei6xe he effected his «xtrk«iti<>ti'agM&4 
3ffrafc ft*0flifce8i«>f Sjvisite were then made, tliatovere to dtt- 
•w$t fan die whole of the coming week I Whatiavitatione 
5*i^m.extei«itd' on; all sides, and ho-w they were increased* 
and i .persisted ia* and repeated ! What an inextricable 
snarl they all got into, before they finally reached the <Joo* 
fta&fir4>Wjded into the ciihbed little entry! What a dire 
ep51Cusip.fi i of -tongues* fair type in its way of a model Babel! 
$£&#* .b^g^iQ&il&^d. greeting, and shaking of hands, and 
t^Jfeg $f ^seprefca, and exclamatory "Os" and a Ahs*M 
i^ere eyer such times before? Did ever days go by to 
which the hearts of the participators would afterward turn 
back with fonder regrets and more tender memories ? 
,—Qnr lit|J[fi village singing school had its own peculiar in- 
fluence. • It made itself felt in all the ramifications of 0& 
social , slate. Beginning at the brick schoql house at the 
crosft road, it sent its legitimate pulsations through all the 
$ mailer and larger veins of our society, until its warmth 
c#Jmina;te4 in the church itself. 

-.-.Let none speak of village singing schools triflingly. For 
myself, I have a sort of regard for them that I can com- 
pare with nothing but itself. They are genial nurseries 
of sprne of our best and truest social jsentiments. If we 
cqujd do without them altogether, we. should have to make 
UfcOj^.minda to.do without a great deal more besides* 
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And is there no pleasant recollection connected with these 
schools, twining itself about the feelings of my reader's 
heart, on which grow some of the tenderest of sentiments? 
Do all those long-past winter evenings, lie like a waste in 
the memory, with not so much as a twig or a flower lifting 
its head above the soil by which to recognize the spot 
where once there slept, in truth, the. "happy valley"? 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A ROADSIDE ROSE. 

Not a vine, intwining itself around the friendly supports 
proffered it, and bearing only green leaves that form a ruffle 
but make no shade. 

Not a delicate hothouse plant, that the few come now 
and then to admire in their most unnatural way, and is af- 
terwards useful to none. 

Not a precious gem, too brilliant to be touched and too 
costly to be enjoyed ; that must needs be put under lock 
and key, and set in a framework of gold, and very rarely 
be taken out to be seen of others. 

But a rose — a real, rich, red rose, blooming by the 
side of -an old country wall. Did ever the good reader 
happen to observe such ? It was nothing more than a very 
simple flower; and there it bloomed almost unseen and 
unknown. Its fragrance was for any and for all. It 
climbed up affectionately by the side of a plain little cot, 
refusing to be transplanted to any other soil. That was 
19 C 3 *" 
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-home. That was the rich heart soil. There could bedtime 
richer than that. "■"=/-' 

Quite a mile out of the village Mrs. Kevins Bvec£ In a 
low, small, cottage house, browned with every wind and 
rain, and sheltered but partially from the storms and the 
heat by a coppice of chestnuts that were suffered fo sfeand 
near the road. One would have thought, in passing the 
spot, there could be room for little more than contentment 
there besides the humble inmates; and of that there was 
a plenty. 

Mrs. Nevins was poor, and supported herself goieljr with 
her needle. When Mr. Humphreys first came to Efrook- 
boro', her daughter Charlotte was quite a little girl, attract- 
ing the attention of passers by her dancing before her moth- 
er's door. Now she was seventeen years old at least. For 
several years she had been a great help to her mother, so 
that by uniting their labor they made matters get on very 
comfortably. A merchant in another town furnished them, 
as he did several others, with work, which he sent for again 
at stated times, settling in cash payments punctually. 

Mother and daughter grew together, therefore, rapidly. 
Charlotte helped clear away the breakfast table, got'r&tdy 
the work of the day for both, and then sat down beside her 
mother at her labor. They sewed and talked; and they 
talked thoughtfully, too. No hours were altogether unim- 
proved by them. It formed one of the prettr st of pictures, 
their snug little sitting room on an evening m winter, with 
the heaped work table drawn out into the middle of the 
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iJ$or, the dimity curtains down, the fire snapping and blaz- 
ing on the hearth, a cat purring at their feet, and their 
own needles .going industriously. Sometimes Charlotte 
read aloud of an evening to her mother from some book 
^ of travels, she had managed to borrow from a friend in tjte 
yiJLIa^e, or from a volume of sermons Mrs. Humphreys bad 
, ;^rom time to time offered them, or from the old Bible that 
> Sfgod on the little stand in the corner. The time passed as 
, pleasantly with the widowed mother as if she had been in 
the midst of many friends ; for her daughter was with her, 
and.tbat was all her heart desired. 

Prom childhQo4 itself, Charlotte Nevins had been re- 

, marked, by every one a sweet girl. She practised so 

tj charmingly the duty of obedience. Her mother filled her 

. own heart so full with love. Her nature developed itself 

so beautifully, like the gradual unfolding of the red rose to 

which I have likened .her, dispensing its fragrance on all 

.sides of her. Though so humbly placed in life, her heart 

knew no less of happiness therefor ; without doubt it fed 

itself all the more bountifully in its involuntary seclusion. 

Her manners were exceedingly naive and simple, as her 

feelings were exceedingly direct and true. The very taste 

, with which she attired herself, limited as her wardrobe 

must have been, bespoke real refinement and cultivation. 

. : The veriest child of nature she seemed, after all. She 

climbed all the walls and fences in the neighborhood, and 

gathered, the earliest and latest flowers from the fields and 

pa$iyres ? . Sjhe knew by heart all the pleasant nooks, re- 
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cesses, dells, and hiding-places about in the woods, or fcy 
the brook that curled its way down through the lowland not 
far from her door, or among the little hills that embossed 
the landscape with their gentle swells. She delighted to 
run free. She listened, as a nymph of" the woods would 
listen, to catch the whispers that were breathed to her in 
the wind. She let the big raindrops of the summer shower 
patter on her brown cheek till it was ruddy with the 'glow 
of health. Her eyes thoughtfully followed the clouds that 
sailed so quietly across heaven's deep-blue sea, or rested 
among the piled masses of gold and purple in the west, and 
her fresh young heart became saddened with a melancnoly 
that was sweeter to her than actual joy itself. She was a 
little dreamer, too, as we all are at times ; and she dreamed 
her dreams in the woods and by the brookside, on tne hills 
and beside her mother's door. 

How true is it, that the world never looks in the right 
place for the beauty it pretends so much to admire I Had 
it known that so simple a life was being lived here in the 
shade of that old chestnut coppice, by the side of that 
ragged stone wall, would its eyes have been turned aside 
for even a glimpse of a charm that could not but challenge 
all real and true admiration ? What nonsense do half our 

-. ..,., i; F 

conventional rules and tastes amount to, after all ! A bud, 
a flower, a freshly-opened rose, — these are nothing, un- 
less they lose the richness of their beauty in the tide <tf 
a fragrance not one half so natural as theirs. The simple 
field flowers are in no sort of favor. If really beautiful, 
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their commonness destroys the charm. And so is a hollow 
artificiality ingrafted on nature ; and things lose or confuse 
their real meaning 

But every natural heart leaned fondly towards Charlotte, 
for she was nothing less than nature itself. The very ar- 
rangement r of her dress was in perfect keeping with this 
idea. Her golden hair, that curled naturally, she suffered 
to fall in its long ringlets down her neck and over her 
shoulders ; and .she often made a mirror of the rivulet, or 
o£ some embayed little pool, in which she studied its dec- 
oration with wild flowers, and leaves, and bits of evergreen. 
Ijler eyes were large and blue ;. and they were alive with 
affectionate expression. Her figure was cast in the most 
graceful mould. There was nothing constrained or arti- 
ficial about her. Every action was as free and natural as 
the very breeze that lifted her hair and kissed her healthy- 
looking cheeks. 

/jThe little parlor — if such it might be called — was 
made, in time, quite a museum of natural curiosities that 
Charlotte had collected here and there from the 'fields. 
SJhe made baskets of the pine burrs, and varnished them, 
till t-hey looked like precious wood. Her skill was directed 
to ,the arrangement of the gray and silvery mosses she 
fought from the woods, over which she sprinkled liberally 
f the various specimens of minerals her industry had been 
.years in collecting. Every summer she gathered gj»ins 

and grasses, out of which she assorted beautiful bunches, 
'■•:■»«{" " "' . .-, , 

placing them on the little low mantel. The house became, 
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in (act, a little temple of nature; and Charlotte wa*4fai: 
priestess. Under her hand, what would otherwise: tnuroi 
been but rude and unattractive, instantly became clothed*! 
with a charm and a beauty no heart could reskt > ThVi 
plain and cheap furniture looked vastly more comfortable^ 
than supplies of plush and velvet. She had a secret 'art 
of arranging even the chairs, so that they seemed to in*&*j 
yon to sit down. The carpet, all made of rags, still h$1p>@ 
kened better the tidy and tasteful mistress than dees manjl 
a spread of Axminster and Brussels. The loop o£-;;ttoeo 
curtains, — her gentle hand was to be seen even there. 

It would be a very strange affair, if, after feirly earnings 
such general admiration, Charlotte Nevins should fail J to 
attract some single one to her especially. Her heart wa& 
formed for love, and she was loved. "l" 

The enviable one on whom her young affections were so 
generously bestowed was really worthy* of her. She would 
be happy in his regard. Duncan Morrow was a young, 
swain of a town many miles distant, the promising son of 
a thrifty, well-to-do farmer, and devoted in his attachment 
to Charlotte. How they became acquainted, or when* it 
is hot necessary to relate. It is enough that they werei 
already engaged to be married, and that the day was now 
not very far.distant. ' 

Charlotte was to become the mistress of anothes^bbuse ; 
and after a little time, just so soon as matters could be 
arranged, her mother was to have a home wkh her* That 
was all understood. And, looking forward to 4his pleas- 
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antest of earthly prospects, hftppy,ia, tUe pffection of.be^ 
lover, herself as artless -and simple }n her feelings as guile,- r 
lessness itself could be, she sang the days away, wait}n£i 
for the one to daw$ that was to make her happiaes^., 
complete, , ,, ,..._.._ 

i Dtine&n- came, to see her one afternoon, stopping as jhe 
passed through that part of Brookboro'. She met him as 
gayly as ever at the- door, extending him a warm welcome. 
He dismounted from his wagon, and entered the little 
cottage* • • 

* You don't come as often as you used to, seems to me," 
said .Charlotte's mother. ' 

♦He felt compelled to reproach himself, that he had staid, 
away longer than usual. 

His eyes and Charlotte's met* Their faces were coy* 
ered with blushes. 

Mrs. Nevins would have him drink a cup of tea before 
he went, early in the afternoon as it was. So she set to 
work over the kitchen hearth, and in a y^ry short time had 
prepared for him quite a refreshing meal. He partook 
plentifully, and departed soon after, promising to be over, 
in a few days again, when he would stay longer. Taking 
his leave of her mother, he still stood in the door with 
Charlotte. His wagon was on the other side of the road* 

u JVoiildn't you ride a little way with me ? " he asked 
her. .. i/t? 

.Her eyes kindled. " Just ar short distance," said she. 

So in she ran to tell her mother of her determination, 
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and to throw her light eon bonnet orer her head* She 
would be back again in a rery short time* - Her mother 
need not fear for her at alL 

As ahe climbed up into the wagon her face was aft 
aglow with pleasure. Duncan took his Beat beside he^ and 
off they went down the road, her clear laugh still ringing, 
in the ears, and in the heart, too, of her mother. 

u The happy creature ! " exclaimed her parent, a* ahe 
saw her go out of her sight. •-. , L 

They rode on slowly, neither fairly thought or . undejv 
stood how far. To the cross roads* where Charlotte fii*fc 
determined to get out; but she was not. ready to break 
away from the side of her lover then. To the little knoll* 
from which she happened to think she could behold him. 
for at least a mile after leaving her; but she seemed to 
have gone as yet no distance at all. Finally, Duncan 
stopped himself. 

' ; I suppose I know what that means," said she, and pre- 
pared to jump to the ground. 

" Isn't it a long ways home ? " he asked. " I'm afraid 
you will meet with some harm if you go farther." 

All this was said in the most affectionate tone, and tbejx 
parted. He was to be at the cottage soon again, for sq ; 
he promised. 

Charlotte walked slowly back until she came to a little,; 
swell of ground, and there she stopped and watched him,: 
until he disappeared. As she turned away her long lashes 
were wet They were tears, but not tears altogether of 
sadness. 
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i>'ffhste&d of pursuing her way honidiby the road febe? Back 
COflkv^he dhose a ci^ouitou^ course across; arid aroandlf h* 
fields, eager as ever to feed her nature on the- sights' »$rfh 
o^ttiet beauty that* abotmded on every hand. Climbiagf ihe 
watt a* a gap, she turned her« steps across the oarpet of> 
gra^tfcatg&reteh^d by the acre before her.' How t«wUitiu 
ful every thing^looked ! '-Through the atmosphere of ber 
temporary sadness' she beheld objects in a light' not alto- ' 
gether real. Plucking the little flowers here and therey 
sh&>iela6ped thfcm in bwttiant bunches, holding them up now 
and then •Wiiitooto&ithem;- Over large tracts she wandered* 
s4MW4>ff > 'tn£- p -tfme , ' > ? going quite away from the direction 
he*»e ward 1 , 1 ' and 'sometimes straying back again. H«t> 
tfievghis were 1 with the absent one. So lost was she in 
them that she hardly knew where she was or whither she 
was wandering? -■ . c . 

At all events, it is certain she did not see the great black 
cloud that had suddenly drifted up between her and the 
sun, casting its dark shadow every where over' thfe tenti* 
scape. She could not have heard the low and distant 
mutterings of thunder, as they rolled onward towards the 
zenith, like troubled spirits threatening soon to rend the 
thick veil of their dungeon. 

Presently the big drops came pattering down. They 
fell 'upon her hand. She looked up. One fell exactly on 
hfer 1 cheek.- Gazing about her, the better to comprehend 
thfc exae* ! state of thkigg, she discovered in a moment that 
a heavy shower had overtaken her. She was bat thinly 
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dad. She had no protection against the wet. The rain 
would he sure to drench her. Where £hot»ld she ^go?. . Shej 
must flee, and that instantly. Down came the drops .now,; 
thicker, larger, faster. The pent-up thunder muttered 
loader and louder, till it belched forth its horrible rotmc 
The lightning grew suddenly fierce, and white, and glaring** 
Run, — run, — that was all she could think ofL . ,ai 

It was but a few steps to the shelter of a fine rock-mapier 
tree, whose thick foliage offered her its generous protec* 
tion. < The drops came driving down among the leaves &e 
moment she had secured her position. A strong winxb 
surged immediately from v the west,, and blew aside the] 
leaves on the smaller trees and bushes till the branches! 
looked almost denuded. She shivered, yet she did not} 
shudder. So familiar had she become with nature in .all* 
its phases, she neither felt nor knew a fear now. She was 
as much at ease in a driving storm as in the laughing 
sunshine. 

The thunders became more and more violent. Thejt 
rattled hither and thither over the concave of heaven, till 
they sounded like the bellowing reports of an enemyAf 
cannon. The ground on which she shiveringly stood wa» 
shaken. Quick and close upon the reports of the thun&£ 
flashed the white flames of the lightning. They dazileft 
her eyes till they were almost blinded. They seemed ti 
wreathe themselves about the tall trees till the trees looked 
for a brief moment like spires and columns of fire. Once 
or twice she staggered backward, unable to keep her senses 
about her in the terrible shocks of the thunder. 
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The tfain poured down in* an^unbrokea flood. THaao 
gnoand was washed every where a« with a river. Stream*/ 
ran - heltev skelter here and ■ there, and made . : short. 
cuts across the fields to hollows not yet filled.. She^ 
could not see the distant walls, bo dense was the; wa* 
tery sheet that let itself down between her and them; 1 
The far-off trees looked to her like huge hulks of di*-* 
masted ships breaking slowly through thick vapors and 
white fogs. 

It was not terror that she felt, for that had not yet had' 
power to freeze her soul; but something akin to it had cer- 
tainly begun to work upon her. She did not thus shake and 
tremble without a cause. Ah, few were the summer tem- 
pests, many as they were that she had seen, that had hit)*?, 
erto wrought with such power on her. And few indeed 
were the tempests that had ever before appeared to. any 
one more terrible. 

But in the midst of her natural fears an unknown; 
strength seemed to steal to her heart, that, while her 
limbs shook, made that comparatively calm. She stood 
and watched the angry mass of clouds with feelings that 
bordered even on delight. How they crowded their dark 
heads one above another ! : — she thought, to get only a look 
at her. What brilliant flashes of fire were those that 
darted so quickly here and there through the sky, lighting 
np -the edges and rifts of the clouds with a beauty she 
could not but admire ! Her eyes were fixed upon the 
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sight that, despite her weaker fears, gave her suchi ondfr- 
vided wonder and delight. .;•■ .->»\»^{: 

* * * ■ -•■■: :. ::-*j 

♦ * * .♦::■. . 'm *-\.:J!. 
There was one flash, quicker, brighter than -s the ;:i^at 
Close upon the flash was heard a crash, resounding 

every where throughout the sky. A tongue of fohitejffame 
licked up the life of the beautiful maple, and a simple scul 
went back to heaven on the wings of its hot and de&fiy 
breath. ■.,■•■ ■ '■' l •-»- ■■»&*' 

They found her lying there, beneath the ifiefif. drerifcbed 
with the rain. She had lain out all night, non& knowMg 
where to seek for her. Her mother hoped she hadi-gwde 
home with Duncan, and early in the morning a mtssefeg&r 
was despatched with the inquiry. But no child wafcio 
be found. The lover came back with the messenger, his 
heart distracted with fears. 

They searched and searched in all directions. They 
started from the spot where she and he had parted, and 
went off in every quarter, scouring the woods and fields. 
The lover himself was the first to find her! 

She lay stretched out on her side, her dishevelled hair 
bedraggled in the mud and wet, and her garments soaked 
with the rain. One arm, partially bared, was thrown out 
so that her head rested on it a little. There was no 
ghastly expression up t on the face. There was not discov- 
erable the least trace of Death's sudden triumph. The lips 



W£ire not yet ooWJ^ f /:.^TiiQfjb^/^^Ojjt^t^t4u.ned &er 
cheeks, and her eyes were closed^:*** atlftiural 4^B^;,iv 
I cannot describe the poor lover's distress. I cannot 
think of dwelling«on the agony of the doting mother — an 
agony whose poignant stings, ere long, sent her to .a; pre- 
mature grave. Vi> . ,:j 
iJPoor Charlotte looked never more natural than when 
abe lay in her coffin on. that quiet summer day, and the 
TiHagers thronged the church to get a last view of her 
whose face they would never behold again. All grieved 

<>at the Jess, bewailing the stroke that had taken her away. 

iBut it was a long, a very long time before the bereaved 
hveet could takejihe fearful lesson to his heart, as. Heaven 
had intended -^before he could say, as sweet and genjje 

j Alice Carey has said,— r ..■,-»: ..-,,.- 

" Even for the dead I will not bind 

My soul to grief; death cannot long divide ; 
For is it not as if the rose had climbed ! 
- ' My garden wall, and blossomed on the other side 3 " v 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A SICK ROOM AND IT& LESSOHS. ■ 

Me. Humphreys' family now numbered five, instead 
of four. There were three children, and the last waa a 
girl. Mary Humphreys bade fair — so the good-natured 
flatterers of the village used to say— to rival, if not to 
excel, her mother in all her admirable qualities. And 
being the only girl, there cannot be much doubt that as 
much was made of her as she deserved. Yet running, or 
rather thrilling, through her dear parents' affection for her 
was a secret, silent fear, akin at times to trembling, lest, the 
sickly breath might dry up her life, and the pale and shad- 
owy hand beckon her away. 

The boys grew wonderfully, attending the academy reg- 
ularly. They promised to become ready scholars, and- Jo 
supply all the future demands that might be made upon their 
. faculties. Alfred was fast becoming a large boy. Some- 
times his father thought seriously within himself respect- 
ing the life work to which he would at length be called. 
He thought tenderly, too, of his own youth, now 

(308) 
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like a tinted dream — gone, like a morning dew, in the 
blaze of the working-day sun. He hoped that, whatever 
the child's earthly career, it would not be so unhappily — 
nay, so wretchedly — begun as was his own. Swift as had 
been the flight of the years, and though anxieties and cares 
had now begun to sprinkle the dark hair thinly with silver, 
his heart had nevertheless all the time retained its early 
freshness, and from its soil the refreshing dew had not yet 
all been dried up. r 

How suddenly trials come upon us ! They do not 

L ilwstys send their messengers before them to prepare their 

^ way. Not always do they knock at our doors before they 

Writer our dwellings. 

' ' Mr. Humphreys' entire physical system was prostrated. 

* Year in and year out, now, for a long and unbroken line 
*of years, he had labored earnestly and with an unsparing 

• hand in his Master's vineyard. What he had pictured to 
-his mind as needful to be done, when he first entered on 
his work, he had faithfully tried to do. His whole heart 
and life were bound up in his calling. With heroic reso- 
lution he had determined to go through to the end. 

And with such high purposes, constantly reaching far- 
ther forward to* attain a loftier mark than ever he had set 
his eyes upon before, calling continually on God to support 
him through the labor, the anxiety, and the exhaustion, 
^* seeking, too, a blessing on all, he wore away those earlier 
1 and more vigorous years of his life, sparing nothing in the 
: tray of effort, never giving over, always vigilant, prayer- 
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ful, and filled with an abiding trust This was the true 
character of his work, and this a faint outline of what, 
under Heaven, he was laboring eventually to compass. 
" Christ and him crucified " were all in all to him. The 
coming of his kingdom was the hope for which he strove, 
on which he lived, for which he was ready to sacrifice all 
earthly ease and peril all his earthly happiness. 

It is not to be wondered at that sickness should, at some 
time or another, come ; and come it did. 

A violent fever attacked him ; and he was thrown on a 
sick bed, helpless and prostrate. 

At first the good village physician thought he might be 
successful in breaking it up before it began to run its riot- 
ous course in his veins ; but Doctor Jennings was not quite 
equal, with all his skill, to this task, whatever he might 
have been able to do in other cases. The* disease, which 
was a typhus fever, had taken possession of the citadel; 
and nothing but the most skilful treatment, with the bless- 
ing of Heaven, could force it from its strong position. 

How the whole house grew suddenly changed ! There 
was a continual stillness all over it, as if Death were 
reigning. The doors were closed ; the curtains were down ; 
those who came in with assistance and sympathy were 
careful to step lightly, so that the very echoes of their 
tread were painful ; and conversation was conducted in 
6uch low tones, often little above whispers, that it gave the 
place an appearance of the deepest dejection and melan- 
choly. 
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Poor Carrie I — her own mother gone now, too, — how 
sadly went she around the rooms, her countenance clouded 
with the deepest anxiety ! Sometimes she stole away to 
weep, for her thoughts would stretch forward to the dread 
possibility of losing him she so dearly loved. But these 
lonely communings with her heart were invariably light- 
ened with prayer ; she pleaded — O, how earnestly ! — for 
his restoration to health^if so might be the will of Heaven, 
and for his longer continuance here in his Lord's good 
work ; and always a silvery cloud skirted the dark horizon 
of her fears, lifting the gloom as nothing else can do but 
prayer. " 

Nance Rivers, the negress, continued at Ingleside all 
the time with Mrs. Humphreys ; and her services proved 
invaluable. Many and many a step did she save the 
afflicted wife, and her strength employed itself usefully 
when another's might have failed. And old Mrs. Grey 
came over very often, too, — every day, if she could, — 
proffering all the assistance she had it in her power to 
give ; and she was one of the best of nurses, having a 
ready and gentle hand in a sick room. Jessie gladly 
released her from attendance upon herself ; for Jessie had 
grown to be quite a young woman, and learned to do much 
for herself that she could never do before. 

The visits of the doctor, daily, twice a day, thrice a day, 

-r-the air of sadness every where about the parsonage, 

.even when that summer's sun shone most brilliantly, — the 

silence that reigned almost perpetually, — the hush of 

20 
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voices every where within,— r the muffled tread of feet> — 
the ominous whispers, one day making favorably for the 
sick man, and the next turning the full strength of their 
tide against him, — the boding shake of heads, and the 
long faces expressive ofnothing but unrelieved melancholy, 
— they wore deeply, deeply into the heart of the devoted 
wife and mother, threatening even to undermine and ex- 
haust the remaining strength on which she depended* , . 

There he lay stretched on the bed, day after day, taking 
but little notice of those around him. His life, at moments, 
appeared to have vanished. Sometimes his breathing was 
so slight that it was scarcely sufficient to stain ever ^ little 
the mirror placed to his lips. For many day?- he .was 
delirious, raving now like a madman, and now talking gen- 
tly of those he loved as the apple of his eye. These were 
the days of real trial to the afflicted wife, for it appalled 
her heart to behold her beloved husband other than he 
had always been to her. . She would stand and gaze at 
him for a long time, saying nothing to any one present, or 
exclaiming in sighs, drawn from the very depths of her 
heart, " Poor William ! dear William ! " And then imme- 
diately she would walk rapidly from the room, and go off 
by herself alone to weep and to pray again. 

Sad indeed were these days. Days that had heretofore 
been lit with the glories of the summer now grew dark 
and gloomy, as if overhung with a funereal pall. From her 
broken sleep, at night, she would involuntarily start, to be 
at his bedside, and there betray all the intense anguish of 
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her anxiety for him who still lay unconscious of her pres- 
ence or her love. It was this single thought, perhaps, f&iat 
troubled her so deeply — that he had forgotten her^ even 
for a single moment. And she trembled again, fearing lest 
he might in this state pass away, and so leave nc further 
token of his recognition or remembrance. 

It ti a troublesome fear, for all of us who have dear 
friends to ' part with. When we separate, — they for 
heaven, while we remain behind, — we wish for nothing 
more earnestly than that we may be able to interpret their 
last words, their last pressure of our hand, nay, the very 
last look that lives and speaks to the end in their dying 
eyes. If we are denied this we are unhappy. There is 
something left for us to live upon all our lives thereafter. 
Into that one look, or word, or pressure we fondly con- 
centrate all our tenderest memories of the departed, and 
measure and enjoy them every one with a single bounding 
thought. But to lose a friend when reason is unseated, 
and the eye is wild, and the tongue utters folly and mad- 
ness, — O, it is to live an afterlife all of sorrow, to which 
none but they who themselves suffer have any idea that 
can be at all adequate. 

They were all good to her in her affliction. Deacon 
Burroughs was continually at her hand, her chief support 
in the village. The boys he insisted on keeping at his 
own house, where they would give their mother no care. 
Was ever a better man than good Deacon Burroughs ? — 
thoughtful and considerate as a woman, full of the tenderest 
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sympathies, all the time studying some way in which titt 
might alleviate the poor wife's distress. 

During the run of the fever — for Doctor Jennings lkfl 
said, after it set in, that it must take its course — the pulpit 
was not regularly supplied, but religious exercises wei$ 
conducted by the deacons. People thronged every Sumiajr 
morning about the meeting house, coming, many of f h'^rri; 
from great distances, and talked in low voices of 'their 
minister, on whom the hand of Providence Was laid so 
heavily. They exhausted every source of intelligence ttt 
fully understand the condition of his disease. Atld lh6 
women conferred with each other, before and ' between* 
services, talking with sad and serious countenances, 'tiM 
wondering if he were, at this time of his usefulness, to 7 he 
taken away. Even the children behaved with much more 
than their accustomed gravity, as if they felt, as well as 
the others, the heavy affliction of the parish. 

The little meeting house for weeks wore a very sad air 
indeed, as if the stillness and solemnity of the parsonage, 
and even of the sick chamber, had extended their influences 
even here. The vacant pulpit spoke loudly of sorrow. 
The melancholy faces, too. And the gatherings around 
the doors, and in the porch, but one topic being brought 
forward all the time, — they confirmed the impression 
more than all else together. How anxiously the^ioke'd 
forward to the time when the lingering sickness 1 ^cfiSi 
come to its crisis ! 

Mrs. Hawley rode over very frequently to see her" old 
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friend, and to try to console and strengthen her in her 
trials. Those were most full and free, interchanges. of Jpeel- 
ing that were made between them then. They talked 
together, wept together, and prayed together. The former 
labored to encourage the latter with some greater degree 
of hope, or, if not with the hope of her husband's con va- ' 
les,cence, then with the blessed belief of his speedily enter- 
ing .into his rest. And so gentle was Carrie's friend all 
Uie time, and so handy in the sick room, and so considerate 
in every little action ! This sorrow, that strained the bond 
of their friendship, had the effect to make it stronger than 
ever. Mrs. Hawley insisted, too, on carrying. little Mary 
back home with her at times, thinking that she might thus 
relieve the mother from some measure of her care. But 
the child was never kept away from home long. If, in 
God's wise decree, she was to lose her father, her mother 
wished her to be near to realize more fully the extent of 
her dread bereavement. 

There was nothing that Mrs. Jennings was not ready 
and willing to do. She and several other ladies kept 
the parsonage all the time plentifully supplied with 
provisions, that there might be no noise from cooking 
in the midst of such an affliction. But very little, how- 
ever, was eaten at that time at Ingleside. Grief was 
£00 poignant, anxiety was too much the master, to al- 
low either thought or desire for food to have its natural 
claim. 

Mr. Johnson's folks all came over to the village, and, 
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in their kind and ..generous way, offered such aid as t&gp 
could give. They were willing to empty thejy 4mj 9 
to open all their storehouses,, to. do almost any rtaog&slf 
by the means it was, possible to avert the calamity thai 
impended. . lJ:: * r 

And Miss Buss was very kind; none could be i»or^ ^ 
The natural goodness of her simple heart a^sei-^d • jtts§K 
now in a way peculiarly her own. A better watcher tfea& 
she could Dot be found. Her skill at tending thq skjk 
seemed born with her, so easily did she go ajbout^gging 
what there was to be done. And she tookrit upo* ber-sfll^ 
while she was there, to relieve Mrs. Humphreys q£ $$ 
general charge of household matters, too. So readi(y w$r$ 
her directions given from day to day, to Old Nance, ftjy^rFI 
Mrs. Humphreys saw that there was .scarcejy any thing left 
for her to do. Miss Buss's brother, Ned, now and thea 
sent over one of his children to learn how Mr. Humphreys 
was, while she staid at the parsonage ; f and Mrs. Buss 
never omitted the opportunity to send by them some trifling 
token nof her sympathetic regard. Unlearned as the simple 
people, of our parish were in the mere formalities of Kfe, 
their hearts were yet in the right place, and beating warmly 
always for those in suffering; •.,'.:.•■> 

Even old Zack Wheaton, decrepit and deformed #to 
was, did not forget the claims of humanity, but made, manj 
a circuit round from his little retirement to>th 3 parsonage 
anxious to know if the fever had "turned,", and eager to 
suggest some trifling information for the relief of the sick: 
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<tne. He ran on glibly about tWmany fterbs he knew o¥ 
tfeat were all of them good for son&rhin^iiT case&'of kicIS 
rtess, and asked Mrs. Humphreys, ahd a'^d Sfisfc 'Buss* 
if they had tried a certain kind of 'tea'madetof 1>ark;'t*r v «2 
peculiar sort of sirup decocted from some roots' he men- 
tioned; that would certainly prove coaling to their patient. 
He always left nis honest blessing when he went away; 
dfokf hoped from his heart that Mr. Humphreys would very* 
sfcon be 1 restored again. 

T: ; Andthwe were none who were backward in this emer- 
geneyi ,; Good Mr. Tipton and his wife came over often $ 
thfe widW Tfcorn Vas i very attentive and feeling; and so 
w'e*6 her' daughters i Mr. Chauncey, ■'— he whom" Kr3 
Humphreys, »'fefcrt- before, had rescued froni jail iti k sea*' 
son of 'anguish (and despair, — it seemed as if his gratirbo¥ 
was in no wise yet spent To none were the daily tfdingi 1 
dC his situation a matter of indifference. Even Mr. Sarf-- 
ger, our lawyer, who had been exceedingly cold in his 
treatment of the clergyman of late, could not resist this 
sudden and earnest appeal to his humanity. 

At length the time set for the limits of the disease had 
run its course. The day was -waited for With great anxiety 
by Doctor Jennings ; but O, with how much greater anxiety 
fey the patient wife ! How frequent and how fervent Were 
hfcfr prayers that his wasted strength might yet be sufficient; 
t§3fritbstand successfully the shock of the change! 

1 He was very low on tho night of that important day* 
he had, at no time, been any nearer Death's door. Tho 
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question, of life or .death , was very nicely bala&#e4 ; (&t 
woujcl be like dividing a> hair to separate the. prpbaj>iliii$s 5 
one way from the probabilities another. The house 4 F*a$b 
new, hushed like a tomb. Qnly a few remained u^ar, the 
bed, and they the most faithful and skilful of all. Doefcffs 
Jennings was there constantly. Mrs* Humphrey a;, wafted 
rapidly from one room to another, up stairs and dp#^ £ 
fearfully calm and self-possessed, her CQunfwpnWj .fefi& 
firmly in one single expression. . , ... . 7t - ii; , : . :; »;£ 

His face was as the face of a dead man already*. ioMpAfo: 
like a corpse than a living being, he layetreftched; on.tfew- 
couch, without the least motion, and -almost without ftrsig^ 
of breathing. His. eyes were closed, ,flis[ L niou4h ,w^is 
partially open. It seemed as if the fires. *of : jthe fe$e% J*&4. 
burned all the life in his veins, and left only a heap ©fdead 
ashes. Prostration, utter prostration, succeeded to the 
unnatural tension of the system that had been kept up *fr 
long, and there seemed nothing left at last to live. 

O, what a. long and dreary night that was ! The poor, 
wife stood over her husband, and watched his breathing, r 
continually. putting down her ear to his lips. Now and- 
then she raised her face quickly to Doctor Jennings, and.- , 
whispered, in a tone of appalling fear, " Doctor ! docj^r.i: 
he's gone!" But the breathing would afterwards retum.il 
again, leaving her face as pale as the sheet against tyfcicl^c 
lay the sick one's hands. "Had you not better try and/ 
get. some sleep?" the kind physician asked her. SletJ ! 
No -r- no — no ! Sleep at such a time as this ? Could :i 
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ally '-. sinrp medicine an overwrought 1 : heart like hers "'W } 
sw*fci'&eep, when feuefr a crisis Va^U^i^'it; '^fcin^F 
down?; . :■ ::.: -, 7 -Jw v- T.^vr^ano 

^Finally his" breath stopped entirety.' * j R : ^nt^uW 
scwscyi'-- ■ • •*•'"■'■ '■■..■."■•■■ ; : - i ^ ->*? 

I Sfte-'doSto* Quickly felt his pulse — placed Mr nanoV" 
agafcWt fcisheafrt.* The blood was' still warm, but no motlctf * 
v^^scoverable. ^ Is lie dead? Is he gone?" cried tira* 
afflicted woman, springing forward to behold his features 
mor^ f clo9^^ t:i The physician made no reply. This only 
exited' k^i'tfte^indre ; and it was difficult for the others : ' 
pt^^nttd pacify or compose her. ■ ; [ '' y '' 

^A' powerful draught was instantly applied fottib soled' 
of his- ffeet.-' 'If ^tHaiJliad the least effect, therb' was yet 
room -for hope ; biit if not, then all chances were gone. % 0; r 
how eagerly watched the wife .through it all, to kno# 
whether she was at this moment to become a widow! 

In a very short time the patient drew up one of his feet 
in the bed, and made a low exclamation, as if the draughts 
hurt him. The doctor looked up at one of his assistants 
and involuntarily smiled. The wife caught that smile, and 
knew at a glance what it meant. " The wine ! " called thfc 
doctor m a whisper. She stepped quickly for it, and -fed 
her husband from her own hand. Life was still there. If* 
by^artifi^ial means it could for a time be kept up, there 
wftf'a possibility that it would finally recover itself. 

The wife's heart was a psalm of thanksgiving. She sdt^ 
by ?the bedside, all the rest of that trying night, watching " 
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narrowly every chance. If any thing remained to fee 
done, she seemed to insist that no hand could do it as 
well as her own. Alternately she wept and Bmiled \ and 
all the time she tried to feel deeply, deeply grateful 4ft 
even this much of the radiance of a new hope. 

When, at length, the bright snn tried to peep through 
the curtains, blinds, and clustering leaves at the windows, 
she had just betaken herself to rest, weary and overworn, 
yet buoyant with feelings that are sufficient to make egttii 
any where a paradise, Inquiries came in, from alt quarters, 
at a very early hour, respecting the situation of their 
beloved pastor. The intelligence that he was better, ami 
that the fever had turned favorably, thrilled their hearts 
as no other intelligence just then coold. y . 

It was a long time, indeed, before the poor man had 
regained strength sufficient to sit up in bed, and longer 
still before he could be bolstered in his chair, resting his 
feet on a soft cricket placed to receive them. And 'it was 
with a delight that none but those who have thus suffered 
can appreciate that he first looked out of the window, and 
let his eyes run up and down the pleasant street. The 
light had to be shaded for him, for his vision was still very 
weak, and only for a few brief moments at a time could 
he be permitted to indulge himself. But it all seemed 
to him like a strange and bewildering dream. He could 
not help feeling that he had risen from the dead — as if 
the heavy doors of some gloomy sepulchre had swung 
slowly back, and he had emerged into this beautiful world 
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again. O, how much more beautiful ihan ever was it to 
him ! How high beat his heart with gratitude to Heaven 
for this unexpected deliverance] How full was. his fool 
with thoughts of praise — full even to overflowing +** 
because he had been rescued from the ver y jaws of death; 
that his usefulness might be prolonged here jet a little 
while longer! 

When he grew stronger, and was "able, in the doctor's 
judgment, to receive his friends, they flocked in to him 
from every quarter. All wanted personally to attest their 
joy » at his recovery.. They brought every nice and rare 
thing that palate could crave or the ingenuity of house- 
keeper could devise. They put their horses at his ser- 
vice, as soon as 'he should be able to ride abroad, hoping 
he would not slight the kind offers of a single one of 
them. 

But it was in the quiet bosom of his family that he most 
freely unveiled his feelings. How glad his heart was to 
collect around itself his loving and dependent brood again, 
and to them to recount his mercies, and with them to min- 
gle his gratitude and devotion ! 

He. was little more than the shadow of his former self 
when he entered his pulpit again ; yet he said that a new 
strength was given him while he was there. Glad enough 
were his people to welcome him back again into the sane 
tuary, and to mingle their praises with his for all the 
mercies and loving kindnesses of a common Father. 
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The trial proved a blessing ; for it confirmed friendship, 
drew out sympathy, challenged sober thoughtfulnesd, awa- 
kened the most wholesome and salutary fears, and, finally, 
lifted hearts higher and nearer to God than they had ever 
been carried before. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

AN OLD FBIEND IN A NEW CHABACTEE. 

The stage drove up before the old inn of Mr. Thistle 
one autumn day, and from it alighted two men, one very 
much younger than the other. The younger seemed to be 
known here and there by those whom he passed on his 
way up the street ; but the elder was entirely a stranger. 
Yet, when he first touched the ground at Mr. Thistle's, he 
was overheard saying, in a half soliloquy, looking very sad 
while he spoke it, " Seems to me this place looks a little 
familiar. Seems to me I've been here before ; but I can't 
tell certain. My memory isn't what it was once. It fails 
me now and then, I find." And with these and such 
words he went groping his way about, until his younger 
companion called to tell him that he was ready to go up 
the street. 

If he had ever been there before, it was, in all likeli- 
hood, very, very many years ago. 

His eyes he kept very busy as he walked slowly up the 
street, gazing with much interest on all sides of him, not 

(317) 
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less at the houses and the little yards and gardens than at 
the people themselves whom he met He was a manytf 
appearance, quite advanced in years, and still bore th€ 
marks of good days, perhaps of better dayB ; yet his dress 
did not argue either great poverty, nor did his manners 
outwardly suggest connection with vice or crime, 'fe'fifl 
there was an air of mystery about him. He naturally iel 
you a-thinking that there was a story wrapped up in 1 Mm. 

As straight and unhesitatingly as if he were perfectly 
familiar with every little peculiarity of the town, wemVtfie 1 
young man forward till he reached the door of : ]Vfes£' Mar- 
garet Grey's cottage. There he stopped short. :-■/,"■:• oo: 

"Here it is," said he, turning round upon h& com*' 
panion. --' - 

" Here ! " was the reply. " This is mug, isn't it? Afl 
very snug ! " 

" She couldn't well be better provided for at present, 
you know, M said the younger. " Perhaps the time "iwS 
come when " :iii 

" O, I know, I know. Don't speak of that to me now 3 
I know very well, boy, what you have- done, and what i" 
haven't done, too. Who can tell me about that better than 
I can tell myself? My conscience needs no pricking*! 
promise you." 

"I do not stand ready to rebuke you at all/' ne i W ; ' 
turned ; " that is no part of my duty. I only wanted to 
say to you that I have done, add -am doing, the best lean, 
and hope all will end well finally.— ""■■■ 1 J 
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" Certainly, certainly, hoy. Ypq ho#e begun well ; 80 
you have. If I had kept on only aa^you hare b^un, ytttt 
wouldn't find me left high and^ky l§r the tWe.as I am t at 
this day. No, indeed. But I'm impatient "V^hat shall JE 
say? What shall I do? Hqw shall I act, now ?r To 
thick it's been so long-^rjao v$ry long ! J wonder if my 

voice will sound But no, no; no I Come, let's go in. 

I can't bear this suspense." 

The young man accordingly stepped to the door and 
knocked. 

It was.. opened. immediately ; for Mrs, Grey had been 
looking through a pane, partially screened by the cheeked: 
curtain* to discover, if ppssifcle, who the strangers. #ere. 
Her first exclamation, on opening the door and seeing .the 
face of the younger, was,— 

"O!" 

He hastily shook hands with her, and, without saying a 
word, passed in* The old man followed him, and the 
astonished Mrs. Grey involuntarily stood back to let him 
go by. 

The younger went to the large chair that stood at the 
farther side of the little room, in which Jessie was sitting, 
and stooped down and kissed her. *\ . 

"Who — who's that?" she managed to exclaim. u l 
ought to know, now, Whojkit?" 

"Don't yon know me, Jessie?," said he. 

"O, dear brother Herbert ! 'J she exclaimed, throwing^ 
up her arms to embrace him 4 and she now kissed hutt 
affectionately in turn. 
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" Herbert," said she, reaching forth for a chair to seat 
him by her side, " why haven't you been to see me for so 
long ? Do you think I am never lonely ? Have you ever 
forgotten to think of me for a day ? " 

" Not for a single hour, dear Jessie. But matters have 
been so arranged that it was impossible for me to leave my 
place ; and I am now looking forward so confidently to the 
day when I can have you with me all the time." 

"O, brother!" 

" But it is true. You do not think, I hope, that I am 
willing to toil through all the best of my days without 
some fixed purpose, do you? But, Jessie, you do not 
know I have brought some one with me." 

"Whom, Herbert?" 

The old man was standing, fixed in a sad re very. His 
eyes were upon the sweet girl, whose affectionate syllables 
rang like silvery chimes in his ears, and the thoughts that 
chased through his mind were of the most self-accusing 
character. A moisture dimmed his eyes, and his emo- 
tions already had well nigh got the mastery of him. 

As soon as he heard the child ask that simple question, 
" Whom, Herbert ? " in that gentle tone of hers, that 
touched all who ever had heard her, he sprang forward to 
her chair, and clasped her tenderly in his arms. Mrs. 
Grey wondered what it all could mean. 

" My child ! my dear child ! " cried he, the tears coming 
to his eyes. " 0, do but know your father, who has for- 
gotten you so long ! You cannot see me any more ; can 
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you, Jessie? You never will know me again! What 
punishment — O, what punishment is this ! I brought it all 
upon myself — I am alone to blame — it belongs to no- 
body but myself ! Jessie, Jessie, will you call me * father ' 
once more, just as you used to do when I held you on my 
knee in our happy home, long and weary years ago ? Will 
you let me call you ' daughter/ dear Jessie ? Shall you 
drive me altogether out of your heart ? " 

He could not go on, but bowed his head on the neck of 
his child, who had risen, and now stood erect before him. 

u Father," said she, in a very soft and silvery voice, that 

was full of feeling, — " father, do you really fed as if I was 

. your own child ? Have you got a. place still open for me 

in your heart ? May I tell every one that I have got a 

father?" 

Her own arms encircled the neck of the old man now, 
and she embraced him affectionately. 

" Just to think of it ! " said Mrs. Grey, in a whisper of 
astonishment. 

" I can love you, father," said Jessie again, " if you will 
only love me — if you will never, never go away and for- 
get me again." 

" No, never, Jessie ! never ! Only take back your poor, 
wretched, repentant father into your heart ! " 

Herbert spoke to her in a low tone, hinting in a few 
words how miserable their parent had in reality become,, 
and how gladly he had fallen in with him again, 

" Let me put my hand on your face," said Jessie to the 
21 
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old man. " I want to see if you bare changed since I was 

He gentlj complied with her wish. 

** Come, now," said she* after a moment, "let us ah* sit 
down and talk about it. We shall soon be able to build, a 
bridge over the stream of time that has separated us. 
Come, father — come, Herbert Mrs. Grey, now I w^nt 
you to know my dear father, too. Father, you cannot fcoow 
how kind Mrs. Grey has always been to me. I loyp her 
\erj dearly, I assure you." f _ . 

And thus talking from out a warm and impulsive beart, 
and still holding on a little by her father, ihesweet^^jnd 
girl slowly resumed her seat, while the other two sal down, 
one on either side of her. 

Both father and brother took a hand, and then she asked 
of the former to tell his story. It was a long one, but he 
began it resolutely. So overjoyed seemed he at last to 
meet the two lost ones again, and so excited with the tu- 
mult of his feelings to know of a truth that they were both 
comfortable and happy, that he wept as he talked, and 
smiled as he wept. 

He told the whole story. He rehearsed faithfully all 
the incidents of years and years ago, that first impelled 
him so cruelly to desert his young children. He told them 
of the acuteness of his after sorrow ; how like the sting of 
an adder it was; how it grew upon him, spreading its 
canker more and more over his nature; how he had 
striven for years to rid himself of the feeling ; how he had 
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^^ndered and roamed here and there and every wWre; 
and how he was finally obliged to yield himself far ^tne 
power that was fast dragging him down to tb4'£&Ve£ and 
ga on a pilgrhnage during the remainder bf- his life in 
-^search of his children. It was really a pitiful story f it 
'dial&fi'g&i their deepest sympathies; they had no hard 
^fifogbte for one whose punishment had already been so 
'grearl ,>r '- '•" 

: H# had finally found those of whom he had been in 
search. Here they were, both his own happy children. 
H& ctoM'puthis hands on each one of them now, and give 
J tbefei r Ws' dying^blessing. - 

* ^"^Btitf I only want to feel that I am fbrgiVen, |,! 'he 
pleaded. 

" You are our rather still," spake Jessie. " Can we 
forget that? If we have in some degree forgotten you, 
it is not because it was our choice." 

u O, no . — no ! That is my punishment To know that 
I am such a stranger to your hearts, — you, my own chil- 
dren ! — and it was all an act for which I can blame no ' 
one but myself." 

u Still," interrupted Herbert, "let us learn to' think of 
you hereafter as a parent. All this is past It ought to 
be forgotten now." 

u Can it be forgiven f " he asked. 
"Certainly ; it is — it is," answered both the children. 
"And I deserve it so little!" soliloquized the unhappy 
father. "So little!" 
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"Hereafter we wiH make an unbroken family," said 
Jessie, in her artless way. "Will we not, father ?" 

U I promise never, never to desert you again," he 
replied "Only do not desert me — do not throw me 
out on the cold world now. I must die if I lose you 
again." 

At that moment there was heard a knock at the door, 
and Mrs. Grey stepped to open it. 

Mr. Humphreys was there. He had been visiting a 
portion of the parish at the farther end of the town, and 
concluded he would stop at Mrs. Grey's on his way home. 

When he first entered the room he saluted Jessie affec- 
tionately, as was his custom, which salutation she was ready 
to return. Then he looked around him. 

He just recognized Herbert, for he had seen him, from 
time to time, as he came to Brookboro' on visits to his 
sister ; and the young man well remembered him. They 
6hook each other's hands quite cordially, and the clergyman 
told him he was glad to see him once more. 

u This is my father, sir," said Herbert, introducing Mr. 
Humphreys to the old man. 

The clergyman looked at the stranger. As his eyes 
rested on his countenance, he saw that the latter was 
already gazing fixedly on himself. Indeed, had he been 
at any pains to observe it, he would have discovered that 
the old man's eyes had been fastened on him from the 
moment he entered the room. 

As Mr. Humphreys extended his hand to him, he could 
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not help involuntarily scrutinising Jtiis r features, as if he- 
sought the key to some secret or the solution of .some per? 
plexing problem. 

"I must have seen you — no, it cannot — y$ s, I must 
have met you somewhere before/' sai(j. Mr. Humphreys, his 
face lighting with intelligent sympathy. 

"Yes, you have," said the old man. 

It was not a sullen answer, whether it so seems or not. 
The old man appeared half stupefied, and the other half 
chagrined. 

"I thoug;H so, indeed," added the clergyman. ",And 
now my first thoughts are confirmed since you spoke." 

" Do you know good Mr. Humphreys, then, father ? " 
broke out Jessie, in a voice of delight " You must love 
him, father, for we all do that." 

" Where can I have met with you before ? " asked Mr. 
.Humphreys, musing on it even as he put the question. 
" I feel certain I have, yet my memory is fresh no fur- 
ther." , 

" You have been a faithful pastor here for some time — 
have you not, sir?" asked the father. 

" A great many years I have prayerfully labored to 
make my work acceptable." 

"You remember the time of your first coming into this 
village, then ? " ' " 

" Very well — very well." 

" It was a cold, raw day in November." 

" Yes, I remember it." 
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* And there wag a stage load of us." 

"Yes." 

"Well, sir, and I was one of that little company of 
travellers.* 

"Yon!" exclaimed Mr. Humphreys, U I hardly re- 
call » 

" Think a minute, if you please, sir. Do you not raeol- 
lect there was one man among the number who narrated, 
in a few short sentences, the history of his misfortunes ? 
Do you not remember of his telling of his late wanderings, 
and how unhappy he was all the time, and how he didn't 
know where this wretchedness was to end? Can't you 
recall this ? " 

"I do — I do," said Mr. Humphreys, scrutinizing him 
now more closely than ever. "And are you the man? 
Did you first come with me to this town, and so long ago, 
and now here to call it all up again ? " 

"I certainly did, sir; and I remember full well how 
much I was interested in what you said ; and, above all, I 
remember the warm blessing you gave me as we parted 
on that old piazza at the tavern below. I thought I recog- 
nized the spot when we first got out. I was not mistaken, 
I find." 

Mr. Humphreys was lost in astonishment, although it 
was all highly colored with pleasure. 

" Has my father really seen Mr. Humphreys before ? n 
Jessie could not help exclaiming. 
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" I saw and knew him even, before h» own parish had 
looked on his face," answered the father. 

He was the one who was a little intoxicated in the 
stage coach, on that November afternoon when Mr. 
Humphreys first set foot in Brookboro' I It hardly seemed 
possible* . 
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CHAPTER XXYIIL 

THANKSGIVING. 

In New England Thanksgiving is one of the red letted 
days. 

There is no other time in the year to which old and 
young alike; look forward with so much of pleasure, bo 
much of hope, and such uniform vivacity of feeling, as 
to this hallowed point in the round of the rolling months. 
Children count with certainty on the best things the land 
has managed to produce for a year. Old age reckons up 
half sadly the long roll of Thanksgivings that have gone, 
while the sadness is merged and melted in a thought of 
the meetings and reunions that are just at hand. 

There is a general movement made at that time every 
where. Those who have left the old . family roof bethink 
themselves of the time when they shall get home again, and 
likewise of how they shall get there in due season to enter 
upon all the proper preliminaries of the festival. Many 
a busy mother is sedulously planning for weeks before for 
meeting the annual call with arrangements most suitable 
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for the occasion. And many and many a child, scattered 
here and there over the breadth of the land, counts up his 
joys as he has hitherto been counting up his marbles, eager 
for the day to arrive that shall usher him into the revered 
presence of his saintly grandparents. 

Not less in quiet and pleasant Brookboro' than in other 
and more bustling towns was Thanksgiving made a great 
day of. Our parish never was behind in such a matter as 
this. The sturdy New England spirit was not more truly 
inherited by our men and women than was the honest old 
New England sentiment ; and this Thanksgiving sentiment ' 
was one that sent down its roots deeply into our hearts, 
and spread its 1 broad branches far and wide over the plane 
of our conduct. We were great sticklers for the ancient 
customs ; of which customs one was to have as few holidays 
as possible, and another to make the annual Thanksgiving 
the chief of all. 

The work of preparation usually began several days 
before the day, generally by the next Saturday preceding. 
Those of the farmers, or farmers' wives, in the town, who 
made it a point to raise poultry, — turkeys in particular, — 
killed numbers out of their flocks on that day, and on the 
Monday following, and brought them into the village for 
sale. The two stores invariably had a good and an early 
supply. And besides this,- wagons laden with the yellow 
piles were driven about from door to door, so that every 
person could have a choice of his own. 
It was a busy time with all. There were so many 
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provisions to be made for the absent ones. There was 
such an amount of baking and roasting to be done. Such 
a variety of labor was to be performed in the kitchens. 
So many pies to be made, and so many ingredients to rail* 
and to much indescribable and indiscriminate mingling of 
injunctions, advice, orders, and disappointments. 

The boys had a belief, or half assumed they did, that the 
poultry had a vague prescience of their impending doom* 
and that many — the older heads among the flocks— *- 
opportunely put themselves a little out of harm's way 
sometimes, without quite making their purpose apparent 
to their persecutors. Children, in the freshness of their 
budding sentimentality, amiably ascribe even to dumb 
creatures qualities of heart they are not known to pos- 
sess on boiling or roasting, and fancy that turkeys and 
chickens instinctively feel the influence of a sedateness and 
sobriety not common to them at other parts of the year; 
Well might it be so, whether it is or not ; for the decima- 
tion that usually goes on at this period among the lords 
and mistresses of the barn yards is on a scale sufficiently 
large to create a long reign of sadness afterwards. 

The winters used to set in early in those days, so that 
Thanksgiving time came quite within the vestibule of the 
season. There was no holding back on the part of the 
weather, as if it were really too cold to begin — as one 
shivers and shrinks on the verge of taking a cold bath, 
though the necessity of taking it be imperative. About 
tjie return of this goodly festival, the ground had become 
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white, with show; and sometUnea'Uhk ooat of snow was a 
xeal, thick, shaggy coat of it, toorvJQe if this chanced j to 
be delayed a few days longer, it ;#r*s generally for/Ah* 
single -reason that the air was too sold to cdfaw it to anew*? 
Dot iecau&e, a& now, the genial drifts of the summer air 
had not yet all been wafted, .away. . . . : : .-.; , ; } ■ 

.;iiNOTer,i panted the clergyman's family for any of the 
p^culiiiif Iw^uries in which our whole parish at this time 
indulged* They were sure to have more than they then 
^eededinWwl! certainly more than they would use. Yet it 
^a*! a* j^urce, of gratification to the people to know that, 
^jjha^M^r^ei^nd Jm>w much soever else they, did, they 
i^^ef)' forgot) -their i pastor, but rather took care that, -his 
supplies even, /a^. exceeded his immediate demand. . :, 

So into the ^W parsonage came a fat turkey from Mr* 
Johnson ; and a pair of spring chickens from Mr. Buss, 
always brought by his esteemed and indefatigable sister ; 
and a nice sparerib, or a basket of sausages, from some 
other one who had very recently " killed his pork " for the 
winter » and still other things from still other people. 
They sent in their offerings hardly more freely before 
Thanksgiving than for the week after* Many had made 
more liberal calculations than were absolutely, essential; 
aad a good share of the surplus went, as a matter quite 
o£ course, tf> r the minister* 

. Thei, children at Ingleside, J^thiak, were as happy as 
children could be any where ; for the aest with which they 
enjoyed this day was heightened still more by the abiding 
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confidence they felt in the love of their parents and of the 
many material comfort* of home. The very idea of 
Thanksgiving seems naturally based on the thought of 
home. If one has that to love, to look to, to go to, well 
may he be thankful, and thankful without stint or measure. 
And the home at Ingleside was surely such a one as few 
children could desire an improvement upon. 

For the whole of the week, Alfred and his brother were 
amusing themselves with observing the large stocks of 
fowls that came through the village for sale. Their interest 
extended even to the friendly examination of the neighbors' 
barn yards, where they thoughtfully speculated on the 
weight of certain bipeds they considered doomed already, 
and tried vainly to get at some exact opinion of their prob- 
able profits. They surveyed with all vigilance the appear- 
ance of the carcasses in the stores, while they talked of the 
fat that lay on the breasts, and felt their very mouths 
water at a sight so extremely appetizing. There are 
hardly any such feelings again in afterlife, whether upon the 
subject of Thanksgiving or any other. Things are seen 
so through a colored atmosphere then, — the rosy atmos- 
phere of youth, — that the wonder only is they keep up 
their pleasant illusions as long as they do. And about 
these time-honored customs and these revered festivals do 
the young sentiments cluster, freshly and freely, as they 
cannot be expected to gather again. In afterlife the 
reality becomes too palpable, and stands out too plainly 
defined in every irregularity of its outline. In afterlife the 



colors of the charming picture gradually fall away from 
their first freshness, and- the changii^'tmts>4oseJ4he pp»er 
of their versatility, arid even- fhe : 'groa*^or& ge^g^t^ 
here and there, or rubbed off in -places. N©j llhere i»'«i6 
tiiffe to enjoy these sweet sentiments so itilly afr-wten tb« 
dew of youth is on us. 

Our people were invariably good attendants on the 
Services at the meeting house on Thanksgiving day, when 
the governor's proclamation was read by Mr. Humphreys 
from a very large sheet of paper, and a thoughtful exhor- 
tation was made them to offer the most devout gratitude* to 
Heaven for the many mercies that were continued from 
one year to ariirither. The little meeting house held a circle 
of truly thankful 1 : hearts at that time. There were many 
strange faces there, too, sometimes ; or faces, at least, that 
were not regularly to be seen in that place. The children 
who had gone out from under the paternal roof now gath- 
ered again about the dear old hearthstone ; and nothing 
seemed more natural — as it must likewise have been 
a self-imposed duty — to them than to enter the ancient 
sanctuary and listen to the words of gospel blessedness 
that fell from their former pastor's lips. 

The house was apt to be a little cold at first on Thanks- 
giving day ; and the vacant pews, I am obliged to confess, 
wore a look fmite nearly related to loneliness. But as the 
people began gradually to drop in, and faces long e&iled 
began to renew their familiarity with the old spot, and- the 
parishioners drew in black knots around the stoves, alter- 
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nately warming off their shivers and conversing with each 
other, the house grew more agreeable in its aspect, narfl 
finally they melted away one by one into die distant seats, 
snd «be clergyman came in with his pretty family so t4& 
erentiy, and the choir struck op an old tune they had had 
in contemplation for certainly several weeks before. - -The 
sermon never failed to satisfy ns alL It was not mete 
speculation, nor all theory; but it was composed of ^ pious 
exhortations, based on a review of God's uniformly! g<h> 
tinoed goodness, and uttered with an miction tbatqioii 
instant power to reach and work in all our beaitsJ: 10 

And it was after the services that ther&wbs a.-geqeml 
mingling of our people again. We did not hdrtyrat.bnce 
from meeting to dinner, as if we bad not 3ud£ eatsa our 
breakfasts, and felt that a sermon was as lumgfcy athing 
for us a school house is for children. It was not our cus- 
tom to rush out pellmell to dinner, as if we thought the. act 
of eating the larger part of the good old New England 
institution. But many and many a pleasant greeting was 
exchanged, not more between those who had not seen each 
other for the full year than between those whose intercourse 
was interrupted by only the lapse of a passing week. And 
many a story was told here and there ; and much pleasant- 
ry was indulged in ; and a great deal of good feeling cir- 
culated all around, that grew more and. more contagions 
with each moment, and that finally sent all home to their 
dinners quite happy. v ~ 

And when, at length, the feasts were set in so many 



•homes, glad facea and bright eyes. efic^lwg^yeiy^rf, 
Aire were pictures spread for any paktfe?- . Theas scenes 
were the index of the general a^nMn^eett x>f lb6< people. 
Old and young, wiux their confusion of tongues, $at gathered 
about the Bame board, And there were such inviting 
eights .upon the tables! — huge turkeys, distended to more 
than fulness, and much more than fatness, with what 
children b very where call ^stuffing;" and pairs of chick- 
ens flanking the/turkeys on the great shallow platters 3. -and 
cbepjchiekea pies, in brown dishes, wherein, under -cover 
of thick , and iiiriap pastry, were intombed mangled corpses 
afiiyocnig *hickens* -*- here a leg, and there a wing, Jhe 
rook; And biieasfe widely scattered, — the whole reski^g in 
a pool of as rich gcavy as could be made to ooze^by the 
process of- baking, from the disjointed and simmering fragr 
ments. 

And always, in large and well-ordered Thanksgiving 
arrangements, the fat plum pudding came after the pie, 
filling up the younger and more indiscreet eaters quite to the 
chin, so that they had naturally no room for so much as a 
taste of the pies that followed after. Yet they did not 
refuse pies, either ; nothing daunted to attack the whole 
platoon of dishes that should present themselves in for- 
midable array before them. They had room for the pies ; 
but ssually they were obliged to make it; they did not Jlnd 
it* It was a sort of bursting process, from which they 
wished themselves many a time free before its legitimate 
effects were fairly over 
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Sometipies the minister and bis family made calls around 
the parish on the older families, after dinner, prolonging 
their stay until late into the evening ; and at other times 
the nearer of his parishioners dropped in at Ingleside to 
chat pleasantly a while with Mr. Humphreys, and compare 
the present with the past, and talk over the prospects of 
the church, the parish, and the people. These were truly 
primitive customs, bearing as their proper fruit the most 
simple and innocent enjoyments. And we, who from this 
present point of time can call up those annual festivals in 
review, know best how deeply they sunk their secret in- 
fluences into our natures, that will live like leaven so long 
as we are 'wanderers and probationers here on the earth. 

Blessed old festival ! How many there are whose only 
regret is that you cannot come oftener than once a year ! 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

AN AWAKENING. 

There had been many seasons of unusual thoughtfulness, 
sobriety, and prayer before in our parish ; and, little by 
little, had humble and trusting disciples flocked to the foot 
of the cross. But there had been no special, no general 
and intense, manifestation of feeling as yet. The Dove of 
Peace was hovering continually over them, offering them 
the rest their hearts all prayed for at different times ; yet 
there was no concerted movement, no steady swell of the 
waters. 

The dispensed word, accompanied by the fervent prayers 
of a zealous pastor, had done much, dropping its kindly 
influence on the hearts of all the listeners as dew is 
dropped on fields that have long lain fallow, and silently 
and steadily enriching them. It could not be said truly 
to have been lost or thrown away ; for somewhere in the 
life, either on the good ground or even among the thorns 
and briers, it sprang up, perhaps to bear fruit in abundance 
at the last, yet possibly to be soon choked out by the weeds 
22 C 337 ) 
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..*nd. the briers. But no labor is altogether in vaiftr— 
.esfH^ciallj ought this to be thought true in the case of] (the 
. gospel ministry. To work with a sparing hand is; to, work 
•without faith — as if some weak and wicked disirffit/bad 
ingratiated itself into the soul that the things that are i not 
seen are therefore the less true and eternal. The; defied 
herald of the gospel never, nests, never wearie^,. ngyer 
ceases his sacrifices. The gathering in of th# fear^e^t-is 
the work of his Lord ; his own work is to scatter, hrpadly 
the seed. . .>,.. :v: . . : >_ 

And so did Mr* Humphreys labor, and so had he labored 
for nearly a score of years, among our humble and .simple 
people. Never had his hand paused. Never, even when 
disease and affliction threw their, deep shadows across 

4 

his life, did he falter, or hesitate, or look. back. His .fajth 
was fervent, urging him continually forward His energies 
grew still greater as he recalled the sufferings through 

• which his Savior went for us all. He felt more and more 
strengthened, contemplating the vast field there was to be 
gone over and the hosts of faithful laborers that had been 
taken from their work to their reward. And if ever, the 

. human part asserted its weakness, and demanded more than 
the devoted spirit was willing to yield, in the midst of his 
conflicts he went on his knees to Qod, where he always 
obtained the strength, needed to give him .the ftnal victory. 
Tet with all this constant and prayerful l^oxj no great 
and uniform interest had as yet been betrayed. If believ- 

. ers were added, it was slowly and in few numbers at a 
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^-time. The stream of comers was not always a steady one 
-^eitkefc Now it was stronger, and nbwits^fotoe abated. 
^ Sometimes they came to ask what'ttey should do .to be 
■? -save£, as if the spar^; that had landfed-must efre long break 
toduf in a general conflagration*- But it clld not. Yet Mr. 
'^Humphtfeys himself did not despond or despair. He left 
^aH with i 4he pleasure of the Lord; The fulness of the 
'^pWmiste he belieVed in good time he should see. 
• -Thterehad been for some time rather more interest than 
common displayed, in matters of religious import, at the 
usual Friday evening conference meetings, and some of 
: the younger members of the parish were especially con- 
cerned. The first effect of tbis interest 1 was 'to procure 
much larger * attendances upon these weekly meetings- than 
%suai; calling in people from all the village realms.- The 

- n£&fc natural result was to secure the appointment of these 
•Ineetings still more frequently — at first, twice a week, 

instead of but once. And* finally, they were held every 

evening for many weeks together. 
-• Sometimes Mr. Humphreys attended on them, but not 
: always ; yet when he could not go himself, he sent his 

wife, that she might lift up her voice in prayer with the 

rest* ; &ow they were held at one house, and now* at 

- another, arid sometimes at the school house, when the room 
wfcs- billed with anxious souls to overflowing. Through Vhe 

^fta$s<&e coming evenings were jdyfnlfy looked forwarid to 
as seasons of spiritual refreshment and progression towards 
heaven. Minds that had not thought seriously of religion 
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and ofl salvation before were now deeply exe^sed /to- know 
the.wajrf and Ihe life* and to seek lo enter ihereuki > Penaoua 
who had hitherto . £v«ch in a ■ sort of torpid state * of J heari* 
seeming neither to receive nor ta reject as lit Id gtrbthajtiie 
great doctrines of Christ's religion, now. awakened from ihd 
sleep of years and began to inquire in all seriousness wha£ 
they should do to be saved. ,;•.,.• »... s-riucu-jiij 

The. prayer meetings were , scenes of the highest interest 
It was a blessed feeling to know that people iw.tire pausibg, 
in the midst of tfeeir worldly pursuits, to- consult: first for 
their greatest good hoth towards their Creator and them* 
selves. ■ The heart could not be3p .yearning with the ;deep* 
est sympathy rwheaa the .eyes witnessed . £uch eager! j»nd 
earnest strivings all around it aftecr tlus rkhes of iheitrue 
grace that coraeth only from Heaven. It was sweet to (tie 
converted soul to feel that so many others were to beiabaada' 
final partakers of its own joy. And so alL Wanked, ^aud 
fasted, and prayed, and talkld together, whiie ■ God,' as 
befbretime promised, was certainly in the midst of themV 
! On one of these interesting occasions, after Mr. Hum- 
phreys had led in the conduct of the services, Mr. Upton 
arosOj and in simple words, full of meaning and of life, 
expressed his earnest longing for the salvation thafcneedeth 
not to be repented of. He had led an exemplary life 
hitherto ~~ that is, as men's judgments generally go ;/Jie 
had "spoken ^he truth from his heart" always ; hejhad 
"used no deceit in his tonguey nor done evil- to : his neigh- 
bor, and had iKrtj slandered his neighbor;'' yet lie knew 



and ihe felt that he was for, very far, {friom grAce, In* tto 
blaze of the gospel 'Kght his*ins were a&acaifleti:w>Ijev6aw^ 
through God's grace, that -there wasi nothing* gbcd Snr'himff 
Udaidtid of Heaven, he was powerless <U> 'dd! any tilings 
But now he wished to con^oritfroitiHhe world and; be^ 
separata - T ■ to» give up the false « iallurej$ehtsi ■■ and> ; the "s ho^hnfc 
pleasures of worldliness, and set himself <np :a>me*e> accept^ 
able iand perfect offering to the Lord, whose uacrifieeifor 
sudtas jie had been so great. , . v 1 

The ^atteestness and perfect candor of his manner^ to*< 
gether with the deep meaning of his heart's agonising con* 1 
fessidn, had an effect on the 1 minds that heard Jhirn thkfr 
even they themselves could not have fmltyvfordseepiw - t -Mti' 
Upton was an upright man, as much so as any man ire > tire 
village; and he was a thinking man besidesi 'Whatever 
1& said, whether with reference to his feelings or his convic- 
tions, oanued great weight with it. And if his speech had 
its proper influence on ordhtary occasions and concerning 
topics' of the commonest interest, it must be at onofc under*; 
stood how profound was the feeling created by has plain 
and earnest confession respecting matters that pertained ■ to 
the eternal life and welfare of : the soul, that reached far 
forward from the things of time: to those that were closely 
interwoven with our everlasting interests. 

After him one and another rose freely, expanding upott 
what had been said already, and asking the prayers of the; 
rest for their souls' good. Mouths that: bad. for years and 
years been stopped now were suddenly oponedpAS by some! 
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miraculous agency. They none of them took thought 
beforehand what they were to speak, or how they wcffe^o 
address themselves to- the others; but language was abun- 
dantly given them at the needed moment, language such 
as moved hearts that had been asleep and mdhTerent- for 
years. The fire was burning. . Its heat was growing 
steady continually. It was contagious .now* And kindled 
hearts hitherto without warmth at alL :. < - * n^v:>:] 

Many were the converts all through the town* OfcL and, 
young joined in the universal inquiry, "What shall we do 
to be saved ? " Secular business seemed some days to be 
entirely suspended, tluit nothing might interrupt the prog- 
ress of the great work going on. The pupils in theacad? 
emy had frequent meetings among themselves for exhorta- 
tion and prayer, both before school and after. The. ladies 
conferred with each other on afternoons, and labored jeal- 
ously to help the work, under God, along. Men. stopped 
from their dealings and their bargains, and talked seriously 
of the cause that had enlisted all hearts and promised to 
be- so glorified in their midst. 

Thus surrounded, — hungry souls on every side, eager to 
partake of the bread of life, — Mr. Humphreys was sus- 
tained by an unseen hand to perform an amount of labor 
to which he would not ordinarily have thought himself 
adequate. Early and late, in season and out, when the 
flesh was weak though the spirit grew strong, he wrought 
for and with his little flock. His heart yearned towards 
them as a shepherd's to the very least and weakest of all 
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hia^yeanlings. He wrestled with God in/, prayer,, beseech? 
mgtbat bis Spirit might be ponced out abundantly o^er bia 
people, and that they might all he ' tailed of God. from tfeft 
least un|o the greatest. . .-' • '; :■? ■/, ;■.;.•■ ^i: •■•• J J 

. Nor was he less zealous and. faithful in hia Sunday ser* 
moos* ;j,They cost him a great deal of prayer and a great 
deal i of laborious study.. His whole soul was aroused ta 
preach the perfect and pure word. He hung long on his 
golden ^thoughts of heaven, till they blazed over his heart 
and over the hearts of his hearers like lines of heavenly 
fire. > And his exhortations, too, grew very earnest and 
feeling. : They were not more vehement than ordinarily, 
but they seemed to act with a far deeper life on the con- 
sciences of his people. Often and often were sobe. to be 
heard about that little church, as he pictured to them the 
dying love of the Savior, the great shame he despised for 
os and willingly endured, and his unspeakable agonies; 
and then, as he asked them if they were not willing to give 
such a Friend at least their hearts, and to try and live as 
if their love for him was higher, and deeper, and vaster, 
than any other love, their lips almost moved to answer him 
aloud, " Yes, yes — we can." 

Not the least of Mr. Humphreys' sources of satisfaction, 
at that time, was to be found in the met that his eldest 
son, Alfred, had promised repentance, and had become 
hopefully pious. This was cause of the highest joy. The 
thankful father's heart rejoiced as none but the heart of & 
pious father can. He blessed God for his great- kindness. 
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while he prayed that it might always find him its worthy 
recipient. And the fact inspired him naturally to still 
more arduous exertions, as if his heart could hardly be 
grateful enough. 

Throughout the whole of this gracious work of God* 
Peacpn Burroughs had been Mr. Humphreys' greatest 
earthly friend. With him he had repeatedly taken conn*- 
sel, and with him he had often gone to God in prayer. 
The deacon's own child, too, Lucy, — now the wife of Mr. 
Joseph Bard, — had given evidences of a change of heart, 
which tended to bring the matter still nearer home to her 
father's fecliqgs; and he labored strenuously, trusting to 
God to give the increase in his own good time and 
pleasure. 

The work prospered long. The result erf" this special 
awakening was the gathering of many souls into the, fold 
of Christ. Its happy influence was seen and acknowledged 
throughout the village, in the business pursuits and the 
social relations. It really seemed as if a change had come 
over every thing. The place looked like a little paradise. 
And for some time this happy state existed. The heart- 
of the people had been purified and exalted. 

Mr. Humphreys had studied nothing so much as discre- 
tion and the convictions of an enlightened Christian judg-. 
ment in guiding the movement that had been begun, aod 
religiously thought that it was better to let the judgment- 
keep pace with the feelings than that the latter should run 
away with the former. It was on this account that he 
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ifatehed anxiously and prayed ^dontitafelly-'^bafcAd kifliiZ 
these* -might '-creep into theprd^eW'of^hifr'wWk tiff^VUMS 
that\were of Heaven. Rather 1lhan''fett*e z it ^de^unoW 
false and hollow incitements, he would not''hfctve' ' i ii l %bl ir o& 
atoall.1 Aad'irithis' ^piWkm he was' certainly : 6u^b9ted 
B^BBScon- Bntrott^hs^knd supported with mteh ;, £lrei$J 
u0tisne&: *; ■ ' ! ■■■••■■■' , - : > i ■ " ,: ;; ■■•' v- r:: '" 

•^fJoT'the'rewas now a different spirit at work, not soberly 
kifenclihgtof desiring to overthrow what had already been 
bullt-'&p on -bo enduring a structure, but refusing to take; 
into its consideration the exact character of all the influ- 
eiic$6 ! that at this time asserted their claim. It was a spirit 
tfWtt did not stop to* make clear and truthful discrimination^ 
but hastily coalesced with the first impulses that preserifed 
thes&stelvefs. It almost undertook to assert that evil "itself 
might be done that good might come. , - «; 

■ Some of the parish wished the work carried out rather 
farther than naturally, aided by good men's prayers imd r 
fastings, it "would itself go. They were for pushing thtf 
matter, when such aid must be certain finally to react whltf 
lasting injury against the cause they support. It started 
involuntarily the thought of "zeal without knowledge,* 
and made one stop and ponder seriously whither the road 
wpuld at length conduct him. :; ,; ' 

Mr„ Humphreys felt called upon to grve a gentle ebeteR- 
to the progress of this spirit, telling his parishioner^ ihftt 1 
more was wrought by faith than by fanaticism. T6 thfc 1 
extreme lengths to which some of the less thoughtful tod' 
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experienced were gradually tending, he himself felt tha& 
he eould not go; and if not himself, then he felt k bis- 
additional duty to warn others against the indiscretion. *-■'■ 

Those whose hearts hare been carried through these 
deeply interesting seasons will not need to have explained' 
to them in detail the whole of my meaning. They ape' per- 
fectly familiar with the fears that abound at such times, and 
abound not without much reason. It is ever a trying 3fcs»6 
for the anxious and farseeing souls whose religious views 
and experiences are sufficiently large to entitle their judg- 
ment to the greatest consideration, - - 

Some were fanned by the heat of new and foreign 
motives. Some felt the workings of strange influences. 
Some looked forward for a harvest of their own gathering 
simply, virtually denying or setting aside the »grace -and 
the power of Him who is able and willing to gather all 
souls in his granary. And their influence spread like a 
circle in calm water. It was easy to cast the stone, and it 
was easy to begin the movement ; but it was not so easy to 
tell where the circle or where the movement would end. 

The favor of Deacon Congdon was obtained, and this 
was a great deal. He came forward with views directly 
the opposite of those enunciated by Mr. Humphreys and 
Deacon Burroughs as the mouthpiece of the opposite party 
Yet the discreet clergyman was as firm in his conviction as 
he was discreet. Without being rash or hasty, he was 
decided. 

So the wrong feeling sprung up. Its roots struck out 
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into soil tmade; ready for their susjtenaace.f > oEhey wMJ#& 
of ©14 time ever been the closest friends £nd $$W$$M$e&i 
with <&eir .derated pastor now admitted though Jbfbift)^ 
hearts that, bad never found ai^nce:therc^b4fore* ^J)is- 
tfeuaC/grew^and. strange feelings rankled. i.Xl>e wor^.^bafe 
wa*|be^un.with such Zealand conducted 'with such, jadi* 
dioua iervor, ended at last in what was farthest from .the. 
though .wishes, or intentions of any* 
: Yet Mr* .Humphreys believed he was right, and trusted 
to God to sustain him. Even if all earthly friends should 
desert him, he was resolved not to bring the cause of Christ 
into reproach. He would never defile the sacred vessels 
that had been placed in .his keeping. He would walk, 
humbly^ following only the light that shone cleaByiia Jrifc 
earthly path. ; 
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fcfcOOKBORO' WITH ADDITIONS. ^wTrnci.M 

' - ;.-!r.:.. '.^ .■!,■>! 

. Sometimes a quiet little town, that has, not felt th$ 
pndriving wave of innovation since its grass^bordered 
Streets wer,er first laj^l out, manages to. keep, .its character 
for staidness unsullied for many an^JRa^u^ .generation 
It grows, but .so gradually as to excite no retnarfc; lea$ of 
all, any comparisons. The fat farms that lie -spread out 
on every hand yield just about so much, each year. .,- r Xb6 
cattle work, grow fat, are slaughtered, and give place to 
others. Men turn whiteheaded, and give over the, hard 
work to the younger; and boys come up like w^ed?> 
astonishing even their own friends, and crowding their 
elders, one by one, off the stage. ._ .../..,. 

The events in rural communities at^of so peaceful a 
nature* and so little of excitement is naturally interwoven 
with, their history, that they hardly suffice at rail times, to 
interest strangers, even if set forth with much art; in ffroff 
description. They were generally of this nature in .{>lea9- 
ftnt old Brookboro'. The mere worldling would see ^othing 

(fa) 
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to interest him. Those highly-seasoned ingredients that 
enter into the food that alone can satisfy his craving appe- 
tite would be missed here. The stimulating influences 
were not to be found. Yet that does not by any means 
argue that, to a healthy heart, even such little events as 
transpired in Brookboro* may not have an interest. The 
history of human Jaearts is the same every where; no 
matter what the sky, where the soil, or how involved the 
circumstances* Hope is the same in all alike; and so is 
fear, and ambition, and passion. So that the reader whose 
nature is thoroughly furnished will pick up in abundance 
materials for enjoyment even wRhin the precincts of a 
country village miles and miles away from the reach of 
metropolitan influences. ''■ 

Broc-kboro' had held its own, as the current phrase, ll, 
for many and many a year. Its head had got to be really 
reverend with the marks of time. There were many of 
the farmers round about who had grown up with it almost, 
their early boyhood reaching far back towards the infancy 
of the village, but not quite there. It had always worn 
the name of being a pleasant and enlightened little place, 
whose people dwelt together in as much harmony as those 
of any other. Strangers who wandered off the great riiads 
of travel, and found their way into our secluded noek, 
tiever failed to carry off the most agreeable impression's 
dt lis all — of our houses and those who inhabited them. 
When I thirik of it at this day, I am quite driven to won- 
der why it was we were not made a place of stimmer resort. 
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Possibly, however, it was for the simple reason that people 
-did not choose to "resort" much any where in those days. 
•The movement is of very recent origin, so far as iti^a 
.general one. ., v . i 

> Tears ago, daring the reign of the new spirit Ithatwas 
then stalking abroad over New England, and that sent cits 
spies and emissaries every where, a little company tof 
-strangers came to examine the "water privileged iat f tfce 
southerly end of the town. It created no little excitement 
-through the village and indeed throughout our entire; bor- 
ders. There was a new project on foot The power itfeat 
we had never thought of chaining, that it might be made to 
do its natural share of work in the world, was examined, 
and discussed, and computed, and calculated upon, till some 
of us felt fairly ashamed that we had suffered such grand 
advantages to lie unimproved so long. '■! ..'a:. 

Great things were promised; and our village rasbbedP 'its 
.eyes and awoke. Men, women, and children seemed to 
take a fair start anew. -:■:;«: 

The first gratifying intelligence was that a company 
of gentlemen, styling themselves in mercantile parlance 
"Messrs. Belden, Brown, & Co.," had obtained a refusal 
*>f the site for a mill at the lower part of the town, and 
would break ground for their buildings just as soon as 
their contract fwas satisfactorily adjusted; » . ; .;?. lhli \ ■; a 

Now speculation. began in good earnest. I do not mean 
. speculation in matters of marketable value, but in mattess 
of opinion. Everyone at once planned a palace for his 
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residence, and thought the" new mills "would bring ahmg 
j£hcL-> wealth, and distribute it freely, schd equally. Some 
speculated on the great good there woHhltei done for. all 
the general interests of the town, and what a grand thing 
JfcTOEBild be for a market. It would b$ close At their elbow 
° J noto)c Some attempted to foresee,' and actually thought 
idaejiidid; foresee, a spacious hotel going up instantaneously, 
^todticf-b5cd4' of at rangers all at once blocking up the ave- 
:nti&&;and> passages. Some erected scastles of. one kind in 
tbeir>birabVaud some of another. All were busy at castle 
building* .* v b 

> There was no withstanding the force of the popular cur- 
rent so soon us it fairly set in. There was nothing' more 
preposteroos than to think of damming it up or turning it 
aside.. 1 it would take the course of its owri natural chan- 
nel. If people chose to become little less than monoma- 
imsmix&^re was no other way but to suffer them to act out 
their: disorder at discretion. It would be likely best to 
cure itself. 

. Qne - wpuld hardly have imagined, however, looking at 
tho subject soberly, that such, plain, honest, matter-of-fact 
men as our farmers would so readily have been, drawn into 
this giddy maelstrom. It was a little astonishing that they 
who. had all their lives fought bravely the battle against 
any and all innovation should, at this time, yield so quietly, 
-so without even a protest or a murmur t at the firing of 
the very first gun on the side of the enemy. It looked net 
altogether unlike treason. In one aspect it was treason. 
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But the ways of human nature are almost past finding 
out. The human heart is sometimes only a riddle. 
Human feelings, like human calculations, are as unstable 
as water. 

In Mr. Bard and son's store men gathered regularly, and 
so they did at Mr. Plimton's. They perched themselves 
skilfully on the smooth-worn counters, and there sat com- 
placently through the long evenings. Nothing was talked 
of but the u new mills." It was the topic that had hungrily 
swallowed ug for the time all others. Even boys freely 
put their questions, and. had fully matured their opinions. 
To no classes or ages was the discussion confined. All had 
a chance at it alike. 

Some of the farmers who dropped in at the stores to 
compare views, or to elicit the very latest item of specula- 
tion, talked grandly of what they would make by it. all. 
They could go to work now and raise pigs and poultry in 
good earnest. There would be little fear that the surplus 
of their raising would find a ready sale. Some spoke of 
it as really affecting the question of corn, as if the supplies 
demanded in consequence of the erection of these mills 
would abundantly repay them for the venture of stocking 
down double or treble the former amount of land in Indian 
corn. Eggs would be in demand, too — jes 9 people could 
not well live without eggs. And* the call for butter would 
be a great deal louder cry than they had ever heard before. 
And so for cheese. And, in fact, so it would be to the end 
of the chapter. 
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Such a new life as would all at once dawn upon them ! 
Such a great impetus as would instantly be communicated 
to ever j industrial interest! So much the oftener would . 
they be obliged to drive into the village, and so much 
the oftener come in pleasant contact with their acquaint- 
ance and friends ! If, as they seriously looked at it, there 
Has any drawback to the picture, it was because they 
would find their, attention a little distracted from purely 
agricultural avocations, and more and more diverted into 
the channels of trade. But they hoped this would reg\> 
late itself. They stopped not to deal very minutely in 
calculations, but strode forward after the most gigantic and 
colossal styles. They were fairly inoculated with a dis- 
ease they had never known before ; and the only course 
was to suffer it to have its natural run, without making 
any attempts to break it up. 

And so the stone dam at length came to be built over 
the little river, at the point where for so many years it had 
defied the curb and bit, and its pellucid waters grew gradu- 
ally black with mud. Where the troutlet once leaped now 
burrowed the speckled mud turtle, diving down into the 
slimy bosom of the sediment just as soon as the sound of 
feet were any where to be heard. Where once the bril- 
liant cardinal flowers displayed their blood-red spires up 
and down the river, on the shores and between the crevices 
of the rocks, the coarse brake now began to spread dense- 
ly, throwing out its long, serrated leaves, as if it would cover 
every thing with their green mantle. The lilypad floated 
23 
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,#«< broad, ^at.Wx le^y^s oa ti^e. surface of, tl$e,ppn4i jifld 
yellow flowers, rank and gaudy, served for cheag4qokgqg 
{Stars, .flyjpr , £he. [bosom, ,of the slug^sli, water. , .... ., . : >; v 
;- The life, and animation, and soul of t^, JLittlej^eain 
j were ail gone together. To be sure, it ajonsui \ &&&$$& 
.for its Jong life of idleness by bravely pu.ttipg^^j^ul^r 
n<ow.to t^e wheel and turning out pile* 9fw^res 1 «ev^ry n 4^» 
.but this sense of utility somehow conflicted stf^igel^ ) w^h 
_fhe old sense of beauty. It was a difficult ; tiding .fa rqcon- 
,cile. them, ...,:.. .-..mi ; ., . •, :•. .: 

Undine left the waters, and took away her tray*. w$h 
her. All the sweet and endeared associations .melted* 
The great stone, dam kept up its Sfeady drum .aad.jpfu?; 
hut it was hy no me.ans the musi<hyke,,%^ i .singin i g, J ftat 
the little river once made over the rock^, and under; the 
scores, and away through the arches of t^ overhanging 
,, .threes. Where before slept the very heart of tfye shadqws, 
■#tiff and unsightly stumps were now stuck about, like. ,(&e 
^tpne posts, o£ the Giants' Causeway; and among the 
^tumps, at low water, innumerable snails crawled slowly in 
the bed of the mud, and staring, greeneyed frogs twanged 
-$eir deep-sounding bass, and speckled turtle hid them- 
selves from, sight, .'•.,.■■•.■... ,j .. 
,^It seemed really a wrong thing, this, devastation qf], a 
spot that had so long worn its modest renown^for^e^uty. 
^xnjght easily 1?$. excused on the plea of necqs^tyand 
the promise qf a greater usefulness ; yet there were many 
hearts even in quiet old Brookboro' that could not bring 
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^mfelves to the reatft^ w&ctit*%i^ii^W atofevfcre 
3^^g : ^.:v v.": ; .'.■::■* <- ; S^ .,.'i*: AiJi'i t *v»*oft wclte^ 

After this beginning wa^ M$fyhm%iU^6&&e&^ 
^^klte toiHfngs. The niain : edified was^of stirne ;"j£d it 
^ effiftr efl no* only all the fim-^ro^fib'^er'i^t^iilr'iifit 
7dl4b*b,^but likewise much-^f Ifte deposable ferfee*bf 1Mb 
< SMtoTWelf^ to push oti l the work to rapid complet&n. 
•Ifflei&JWSS * several buildings to be erected Asides j tlfie 
f ftifinr 6neV l &tfd alllielped prolong the labor. And carpen- 
ters were busy, too, upon the dwellings. There were to 
W 1 ' several of theni, not only for the families of the mill 
* <Swners, tut for the operatives likewise; and sb all along 
MtweW that ' point 1 and the village ^profcer' ' ^Iftle^afeHmgs- 
J a^{te^Wlan*d^afce and fined tie roadr a '0 " j: j " uu 
111 Bay after day; and week after week, 1 aritf 'month afffer 
c&3ftHr' i lhefe-went-up on the air one coritthual sound of 
**TiaMfr^and ^gee/' of hammer and plane, Of" hod carriers 
^d D masbh^ shovel and trowel. The spot wore tite J6ok 
^ avbeehive. r The owners were continually about l tfce 
'grounds, directing and overseeing, and still laboritig fc> 
carry tb a greater degree of perfection the plans originally 
devised/ They always produced no inconsiderable * : IfHr 
when they came up into the village, having thfe faculty^ 
fillmgfthe stores' at which they called with a host *>f eagerly 
*ty^g-ind(K .'■.-....• ^ ■:*. '-iii tun ;up 

- >a ^ikfly the work, or at least the main 'part df^t£w*s 
a*ft0. Brookboro- had been kept in a.: state of gr&it 1 ^- 
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^prj^e^ &rtpfl[n ^ftgik o£ the JU^tq and #n^ety H disj^e$ 
^alMnil^va^'^ocfej^in Change,, A Eut Bro^tyr^'i j^j^^ 
tOufrecofflfij^o^.iafKm^W^toi i^. finafly, an^.p^^^ 
leng&.gpew tat^i^nfltfcingof it at pJJ, ...^ ftifLftjtujBb 
ojir;J^ft;* Jifcle, ai)d elected our f^K^gs ^jb^^ 
qjen^, ajri tewpte4 us to spe^ rather Jb9^t^}j* iff ${& 
pr^e^.of jwr.friands £rqm .othsr fcrwng, .^few^ |ujfr 
japfcto W:l^Qfi..va«jty quite as much as.pecg^e^^y^^ 
over. The peculiarity, perhaps, had na£ ^l^n^a^f £0, 
plfinlyj be&fe^J^aaMfe t^re.^sj^ji no sufficient tejnpta- 

UQfl« ><;w :• ; v.! - . ..- >;k Sl;)i!ju ii.' it . , -.!iji.>-j vntim 

*nM-imt fc<fc$en n^w^i^iliej^ao^iinto tha^ i paft i ^ I J^e ) 
tafttitt QJWW* *$ ,d0|wdenj on.,$e m$a, for tfee>r sufysisgg 
m&*i> i&Wwevofj^em ^ere better off than o$$rs t( $ft pejflt 
og.pecimiary ;pOfi$esj>ions } but all wrought, .in^th^ same, 
gl$*t estaj^htosn.tflf industry. And in good time ^e^ 
ftw femUiftft received recessions to their number; ;,.£Q},|thajfc r 
there must have finally been at least twenty of them^te^ 



living in the heart and centre of their business qtccun&r 
tgQP%>.w$w the families of tjie proprietors, Jikejrjsej, , Tfyejr 
ys^T ft ..people, of bigV respectability and t (suj^eriqr. , : inteljij- 
gMf&* .especially the, world's intelligence, ;f\ffi f ,\Qft\$ 
fimwar^ vHb : oertainty tp the cumulations tft^n^e, l#r ri 
ttt#ea, on4 ^c<ffd»Rgly felft themselves ^©spe/jti^y^ 
little in advance of the honest and simple _. peopj^pf our 
parish. 
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**&&$ Belden *wa& whar we alf <calie& at Once to -ttftoMtfte 
wc*aty c ' Especially "for Wskiefesl" » She * 'pr<tfe*e<f J«oi$e> 
iba^B8d«nt l< of ^ery j bod^ HSWe »W«5* ,f *ttjr>-«rttto;^* 
l&tytifo'W at ibe village could ieteih^he* tfotfihlg $ ^Anf* 
Atfto&toot mean to put herself in our *b? fbr itfftttufetiolfil 
I'oty^felukow^hat else to eall it, unless I am 1 attend <«P 
cldf W^i^MsWess^for I am quite sure A» Kttii 
gofe 6^'gfa'en to playing off her airs in ofor eight, ftridj 
dtffntit s^are even such a sacred daj fits Suhday fbr carrJ^L 
ihjgiioffner purpose. ' - * ! --i ^> lij -^vo 

* Mrs 1 .' Brown was after the same pattern, too,' in-'toty! 
many points ; though in others she was far her superior* 
Cdmntjg Aram 1 a' bustling' place into -so dee^ a recrement 
as, r ^ good T< reasons, tfcey had sdfetete^ Mrs. Brow* 
conld not help 1 reeling that her past aufterior advantages? 
wfere> as' matter 1 . of course, to be set down jn the jac^ 
cdurit sis 1 H owi* "fecial demerit and partial disgrace. NttE 
sb^ndwerer, "thought we; certainly not bo thought att 
of usV • '■ *'. ■■ ■ • ■■>» 

It was plain enough that there were those in BrookboreA 
who hastened to make their salams to the new comers, 
and that some of them solicited their acquaintance o* 
terms not at all compatible with true social equality^ 
There" were found some who did not stand long to adjUBfc 
nice (jueStioris of self-respect or dignity,- but saerifiold vot 
tmtarlly all their previous standing for the single boon ef- 
admission to the new circle. ' ! - 



And pnetty booh this new circle began to • assert its owhj 
peculiar influence- «nd authority. The leading families 
ffcoia the locaKty -of the mills hired the most conspicuous 
seats in the meeting house, and took it upon themselvesio 
pass their judgments freely on all around them. -;The 
sermons hardly escaped their keenedged criticism ; and 
the singing was favored no more. People who had lived 
on for years there, happy in the simple enjoyments our 
little church choir so bountifully dispensed, now for the 
first time in their lives found that the singing was "just no 
singing at all." Mr. Humphreys, too, preached plainly 
and practically ; and his warnings, and exhortations, and 
frequent appeals were truly earnest in the cause he had 
espoused for his life. But these strangers pretended to be 
not altogether satisfied with him. He was a little past 
their fashions. They hinted ominously of the possibility 
of better ministers being in the field. Then they whis- 
pered of calculations that had been made among them for 
the erection of a new church, that should be located nearer 
their part of the town. 

These rumors grew ; they were in many mouths. They 
came up into the village itself, and walked boldly, at last, 
through the street. 

And there were some who still felt a little disaffected 
towards Mr. Humphreys because of his judgment in mat- 
ters pertaining to the revival. They had dropped in a 
wedge between him and their early affections ; and now 
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the influence of the people from the mills was quite^saffi- 
cieni .to* drive that wedge still farther,, into- .therfeft^.:^^ 
w&eiL distrust is sown it springs: up «jtuftdaa^ j and 0^^ 
weeds come tip with it, too. ,.•.-■: } [ :>l ». : =,,-;,;. 

. But the history will finally explain itaejf* ; 
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CHAPTER XXXI. t i ; ^// 

TBUB pLD PABSONAGK. (T .^ 

Since the time when Mr. Humphreys first went over to 
look about the parsonage^ on that delicious morning in 
spring, the spot had made a great improvement ; and since 
the time when first he took his youthful wife there,' find 
they planned so enthusiastically together concerning the 
grounds, marvellous changes had been made and countless 
forms of beauty had sprung up. 

" It's hardly possible for me .to believe dear old Ingle' " 
side was what it once was," said the clergyman, while he 
sat on his porch, with his entire family gathered around 
him, one evening in June. " I cannot picture it any thing 
different from what it is at this moment." 

" If people generally would only take a little more pains, 
have a little more thought, regard but a trifle more the 
very first principles of taste, I fancy the changes" about 
many a dwelling, now rude and uninviting, would be quite 
as much a subject of wonder as this. The first point is, to 
cultivate the sense of beauty we all have." 

(360) 
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" Yes ; and that is to win the whole battle. In these 
matters, I find that the difficulty lies in taking the first step. 
"Whoever takes that will be sure to take the next ; and 
then the way is clear enough." 

" And some never do that." 

" No ; they have no inducements ; or they think, at 
least, they have none." 

"Which I very much doubt," interrupted Mrs. Hum- 
phreys. "All feel a natural love for beauty; they pay 
respect to it ; their actions and their words confess to the 
depth of the feeling." . ( t 

" Well, then, this very inclination of the soul to objects 

:\ ^o/n- • ■/.• • ■•: a. " -v. .v?::;t. -/ ■: ••■ : • . :;00; 
of beauty is an inducement of itself; and no very mean 

*•:;;■: on.-.. - '-iiu\\vy-:*:n^}\\* '^w"i^ s i' '•*■■•' i .-'■■? .'■'■■•- . tf "arihqi 
one, either. ,Wnp f can deny it? . w * 

" It seems so. certainly." 

r i\j ^nnvr »m - ♦ • ; ■ . "■« ■ ' " "ii' m 

u Just look at, some of the farm houses in this town," 

?39j)no-v!» i.»i!/, ..•". . ='•:••,. , ■■.!' 'V-'^i 

went on Mr. Humphreys. " There they stand, just as they;' 

stood the day when the carpenter gathered up his tools 

ana^efothem for finished. I do not mekp the least objec- 

tion to their standing, nor to their standing in exactly the 

spot they first occupied ; that is not the point But I do 

say, as I certainly think, that improvements might have r 

been going on since that long-ago time. The places migfit 

have added a little to their beauty in all that period. 

ijlll H'UkU L-l\ ' ■ . ' /■ • r # .»; 4 1 k -j *•;■? 

" That, indeed," said Mrs. Humphreys, acquiescingly. 

jrjo<Jr -f'.iiU'.r- .-..*'■■> ^..«-. ■:-■' ic-mV^ 

** Home is not simply a house. A roof and a dry room' do 

'>.» '■■■ -. :• ■* ■ " ■ •• ha,< v.-.. : ...,.;;;• ,<:• ,; vnx^rr 

not comprise the whole matter. STta Aearf must be concerned, 

and concerned more than any thing else ; and how much 
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toeplyifcrei its beat and mhwt fe<hings moved owhen 
tihere 10 «very tbifng to excite t^em all i Yon may sa>ytrti£y 
tftat there i&nothjag in particular in a tree, or a shrub, j« 
*t4fl€l- worthy of calliftg forth such manifestations! $2? fpefc 
mgl : There is not fc although a beautiful tree, or agraeefoi 
ifcrufe, or ; a luxuriant' vine, k an object weUL- oalekfaotesfr to* 
challenge bar regard. Tet when these tiling aw snadbiid 
mtwine themselves around places -we love -as Tv^eunatotaH^ 
love home, the thoughts of them likewise kit win& tip*** 
selves around our tenderest thoughts of home; r £a*y. J gfote 
into our very .hearts. We clothe them with our feelings 
just as much as. we clothe bom* itself with them.: -^sA 
they all come at last to form but pne endeared picture J' kju 
■' The evening was very fine, with a fcouud moon rising in 
Ae east that threw down latticed shadows across the floor 
of the Kttle porch at their feet. Nothing could be mire 
deliriously fragrant than the atmosphere, laden with drift* 
ing perfumes that slowly sailed hither and thither on evesyf 
changing current. Especially was the odor from the 'lilac 
bushes, at the corner of the house, delightful. It ■seenflid 
as if it were newly crushed out from the purple and piftfa 
flowers that adorned the clumps of green every where' in 
massive spiked bunches, and were scattered lavishly in J*B 
directions. " ; - -• 

Ibe front yard, that lay between the house and the? g*l$ 
was quite all they had once hoped to make it, and $6rhfcp§ 
a little more. The grass, that made the soft and weleotee 
carpeting for their own and their children's feet, could by 
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no .possibility be fresher or greener. Tte Jr, Mid pfafe 
^od jspraee trees Mr. Humphreys. bad with, hi* owu, bajtft 
aet.out had grown t to be stout aim} s&swjkAnd in tbe;*iJhi 
*farjr fight of this moon looked as jf, the darker shadow* 
wdce;; brooding within their abundant branches*. Justv* 
littfebittotsture, like early dew, glistened over the ( gras& 
UadBa>anftking a round. little moon in every drop. Him 
Ipfrgemfnuit trees, that had of late years forced themselv&l 
along* were dressed out in splendid and luxuriant liverioa 
of leaves, among which cherries and plums were slowJy : 
beginning to mature ; and the shadows they made across 
fh& grass and upon the side of the house quite inspired ihe 
heart with an idea of companionship, 
. "This is beautiful," exclaimed Mr. Humphreys, his sen- 
sitive soul enjoying it all with high ardor. "Beajutifui 
indeed ! I cannot help repeating the Scripture W<n?4^ of 
praise at such a season and such an hour as this: 'He 
lgath made every thing beautiful in its time.'" 

if'Cwild money purchase delights such as this?" eajfi 
Mrs* Humphreys, looking straight into the face of the 
moon. 

" No money could. These secret and sweet delights are 
Hot to be trafficked in. Only the rightly-attuned heart and 
the properly-cultivated nature can enjoy them. And such 
va? eqjoy them freely* And that brings up to me again 
a thought or a fancy I have often Jbad : Why am not I :J as 
much an owner of lands and, estates every where as they 
who hold only the title deeds ? , The £rppri? tors can pr^n 



dbbe their ^ 'iititik^ 1 !^ j^iMMU^l'lMW; Wt^ha*'* 
fftelr possession'? '*'' ' -■■ '■ ; - '-■'' '■ ■ :tl ' : -' - ; " ; - K " ^ 
' ■ '* The privilege of lioefag, and digging* fend 'pl^Mftf iJ 
ttieir land," answer ed his wife. ; ! " ' • - "» ^ v/ - *-' «f 
' : *Yes, and that is quite all. The r bwnfe^iba5rfttWe?Itlii 
fruits of his labor, for td then* he is -eHftfeA;" £%e}dfe«* 
His appetites. But he is not therefore akm#ftfitoeigKi A 
enjoy the charming landscape* they make*' *He^<ifcl»t 
peculiarly entitled to the right of enjoying th^ricfe'Sflfott 
of Sunshine and shadow, as they chase eaefe Other* aifbss 
his outstretched fields. He may, if you please, assert his 
tfj/ht in even a matter like this ¥ but what if he is not ablo 
to enjoy f What if he has no cultivation "of soul? Then 
i/F "what value is his possession ? J Sf ju$t ftoiie it all* 
^ n The children were giving excellent attention, ;. v 

1 u Now," said their father, "though I do not hflpptn 
for own myself a rood of land back OnUwae hills^^yefc/I 
suppose they are capable of affording me quhe as' mudi 
enjoyment as they do some of the owners of that lano\ 
and perhaps more. I may stroll oVer them in the flask 
of the early morning or the glow of the gorgeous Buriset 
There is nothing to hinder me, for I injure nothing and I 
carry away nothing. I do not have tago through the toil 
and anxiety, either, of cultivating that land, nor of striving, 
year in and year out, to make its produce; equal what H lay 
out upon it. All this part of its care ^* the care tiiatfiMfr 
riably goes with the ownerships— I amfree from. Yofai 
km enjoy all the rich scenery I find there* I ant fcot 
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as only the hand of the Almighty can .n^^ yjier^e^ 
Ir^ajrf^iab^ ta.fiodthem, .No man ca^j -#rev:e^ me, 
be he owner or not. What ^jjos^ep^^ , nro#erty tJp^^aJJ 
eaUlsDmay bold in, common. It $;as fre$ .as ;-$e sunlight, 
ia^h^i/rtr we, .breathe, as the sky we look dreopily.jnjoj 
A *«wt)'With9ut a dollar can own it all; but he must.baye 
aensijfiliites sueh as fit him to enjoy it, or his property 
betfHne^of < ne -sort of value to him." <...<! 

nf*JM is;. Strange," observed his wife, "how few tjiere are, 
comparatively, who think of .these t^qg^; ra^.if the whole 
of i life were compassed in getting asu^cioncy for the real 
necessities, of the booj^V: •-«. ? ■ : :. ; V 

u So; it Js straflge.; 'But it will continue to be so just as 
long as men delude themselves in running this: 3 wift and 
brqathles* race after money. Only money ^—notjung but 
money 1'+^ the standard, the measure, the limit of all things. 
Moral character laid down in the dirt by the side of it, 
and stretched or shortened until it is made to bear some 
adequate and convenient proportion. The moqtj sacred 
feelings desecrated by its contact. The sense of beauty 
entirely deadened by its merely metallic glitter. The eyes 
of the soul blinded by its flashing light It is .strange, 

v/r^IBwt yetihe better principles are alive ; men ace to, be 
Amad'iigre and there who know bow to cherish tiiein, and 
know full well what they are worthy -too*" j ■-■ ^ .» ! r ;[- 
1 " O, yes ; but these persons are not strong; eaqyghy$t 
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fa numbers to wield ma influence that shall leaven <he<nfssi. 
.Wo must be patient. These thing* mature- with time. 
iAnd I have foil faith to (believe that, as these natoteifitf 
• ours are made add gifted, men -will eventually fo&e J&eir 
-inner eyes opened. These gorgeous sights duV tfyirno 
f means to be thrown away. They were spread «*rf»fbr Senas 
•good purpose. They were intended to help oh fhePgritdttfe 
work of the Creator of all, and fill us more and more-faith 
overflowing love for him. They do not add <ai «lL r >t3Ihis 
Jappiness or his glory; but he has stretched thbnt-oit /or 
us, as if he were unrolling a vast panorama before qf. 
They are all for our own eyes, and their high influeneep 
are for our hearts. And he who has learned their ttah 
use, and knows how to receive their influences rightly into 
;his nature, is already far in advance of his fellows in at 
least one branch of liis moral education. If a man refinefe 
his tastes he has certainly begun the work of reformatio*), 
although I will not pretend to say he has begun as- and 
where he should. Yet if he goes forward even this single 
step, he cannot go backwards again. The faculty of un- 
learning what is so native to its inborn propensities the 
human heart hardly possesses. What it has got it grasps 
tightly, it keeps. Other influences may for a time here 
overlie and in crust these refined and lofty influences;: hot 
still the fires of the first feeling will new ancbtfeen . bvtift 
out through all this rubbish, and jet up into the Jlighfc wlfli 
all the glory of a brilliant flame. And this flame heats the 
iwart wonderfully all through the life. If duty immures 
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.one within close wills, where not so much astu gHwpwe rf 
naiimdi 'beauty is to be found to feed the htmgeHitg heifft, 
'fclilljtbi* verj< appetite within preVefnV ifoel dntdgerfy^of 
-rfojiy Ji& froni palling on the nature* It will present groor 
jninjlF with beautiful pictures when to > the eye all seems 
<bat* aftdihaixL It is a half angel in oar bosoms; and all 
#^i;»trme it <i& pointing with its slender finger upward to 

r {If-aftetrangerhad passed along the village street that 
evening*. ,th& moon now, risen up into the sky, and let his 
' .eyes fall on that happy group thus gathered on the old 
parsonage porch, he would hare thought it a picture worth 
treasuring in his heart for a long time. If Mr. Humphreys 
Jmnself experienced such a rapturous glow of feeling whale 
.Bitting beneath the shadow of the vine and the tree his own 
Aftjfd had planted, and could communicate any share of .it 
by his earnest words to the little group he loved, how much 
inore would the outward and casual beholder be enchanted 
with its pictured dream of home blessedness, and hope 
4rimself some time to drift into just such a sweet and quiet 
nook! 

The old mansion had several times been painted since 
its occupancy by the clergyman's family; but by this time 
its hue had gradually become brown and neutral again. 
The vine, that had at first been ambitious seemingly t© 
i&Imb only by the pillars of the little porch, had twisted 
itself round and round the posts, and gone agilely up to 
the cornices, and stretched a dainty green ruffle across the 
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eaves and the gable, thatching the whole with its innumer- 
able leaves. The porch alone looked like a natural temple, 
where often did the good clergyman and his family assem- 
ble for their hearts' silent worship. After scaling this low 
and diminutive roof, it took a new start and climbed quite 
to the roof above the windows, holding on bravely by. tbe 
clapboards and shingles. And so here and there were to 
be seen dark patches of leaves, among which were clustered 
groups of red and white and purple flowers, that looked ■ 
like islands of beauty sleeping in a sea of emerald ; and 
all showed so charmingly and so picturesquely, too, against 
the plane of the parsonage front, in the brilliant light of 
this burning moon, that little might be the wonder if even 
they who had known every beauty about it for years should 
again be enraptured as they had been many a time before. 
Some of the fruit trees behind the house, apple and pear 
trees, had decayed and been removed since the bright 
spring morning when Mr. Humphreys stood there and 
thoughtfully regarded the spot ; but others, more vigorous 
and thrifty, had sprung up where they stood, and shook 
down annually their soft showers of white and red blos- 
soms. Other and familiar paths, worn by children's loved 
feet, too, streaked the little garden, and the little orchard 
especially, carrying the thoughts pleasantly backward to 
the white and innocent days that make such a delightful 
canopy over the head of childhood. And there was a low 
gap in the old stone wall that served as a sort of stile for 
them to climb over into the adjoining patch of meadow 
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land. Many and many a time had the affectionate father 
fltood at that spot and let his feelings and memories run 
back with him wherever they would, especially to the 
former times when his youthful prattlers were just begin- 
ning to tottle and run about his feet as he strolled though t- 
ftdly through the garden grounds. 

From a deserted look, the whole place had suddenly put 
on a look of life. It seemed as if it really had feelings 
and sentiments of its own, just as it had fond memories 
clustered about.it and garnered in its nooks, and corners, 
and chambers. Where formerly the shutter idly flapped 
in the rising wind, and the tree bough creaked against the 
side of the house, or perhaps the night owl took the liberty 
to hoot so dismally half through the summer nights, now 
went up all the sounds and voices of jubilant life, without 
dreary echoes, without saddening associations, and with 
cheering and inspiriting influences. 

Ingleside was a real home nest. The nestlings, too, 
were getting large and restless. They would soon be think- 
ing of taking flight now. They were crowded together 
too closely, and even now were getting ready to control 
separate circles of influence that should yearly grow wider 
and wider. Alfred was quite a young man. He had 
hitherto acquitted himself with distinguished credit at the 
academy, bearing away honors and preferences almost as 
readily as his own father had done before him in his col- 
lege days. 

Mr. Humphreys was debating in his mind the propriety 
24 
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of making the unaided effort to send him to college. The 
youth gave promise of much excellence and piety of char- 
acter, and his father's heart had been rather set on his 
becoming a dispenser of the precious truths contained in 
the -gospel of Christ ; but if obstacles were to arise in the 
path of his plans such as he might have any fears of sur- 
mounting, he felt that he could not but regret having 
arrived at his judgment' hastily. 

Outwardly and inwardly considered, therefore, few places 
the country round could furnish a more perfect picture of 
happiness and contentment than Ingleside. It roofed: in its 
own peculiar eagres and aaxfeUes, to be-sure; but what 
earthly nook, be. it n&rt? jo quiet and peaceful,. does< not? 
It had its individual seasons of sunshine and abadow,as so 
all other places have; and stern duty issued its mandates 
to the inhabitants, just as it issued them to hearts aituated 
every where ; but yet the spirit of love and contentment 
brooded over all, and permeated all, and clothed every one 
with its most beautiful garment. 
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3 a,i ■■■■... j ; CHAPTER XXXir. 

; ; J ' *A SCENE IN A BELFRY. 

■*-- Habvey Knell was* the sexton for Brookboro > ;. and 
; * ! very faithful sexton he had been for many a year. 

H^^vraa— to atttempt a S^rt ofhasty description $ff him 
— a man now verging upon My years, ratbei? short in 
fet&ftnft, with a head partly bald, and the hair brushed has- 
tfly^ttp on either side towards/the crown, having bet two 
fingers entirely on his left hand, and generally wearing a 
coat much too spacious for his somewhat thin figure when 
he wore one at all. 

Almost any where else, in a large crowd, for example, 
he would not, that I know, be particularly remarked. He 
certainly did not possess any noticeable personal qualities ; 
that is, judging by the standard applied to promiscuous 
assemblies ; and yet, take him as a member of our little 
country parish, and find the exact place he had secured 
and so long had occupied in our regard and opinion, and 
watch narrowly the various little peculiarities and idiosyn- 
crasies that went to make up the somewhat mosaic work 
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h$ wo*J<I fc*ve Been .fiM* denominate fcis-aharaeter, find 
^ftv*- g^^.E^uteur^tfi&telj steppeji/prwardoint^a 
c^si^^i^ $at leitf ,him quite all the importance b£ 

He pretended partly to own the low-roofed* ;r<$d)&Q{i6£i iflv- 
wjiicji he lw&l with hi$vaged.m#ther ; and, iftftruU^tpirfta- 
bfy did, at sundry p*$t tipae* invest in .it some} ^flin^} accu- 
mulations, of his sayings. Beyond this, it? w^ijJmpoafciWe* 
to know for a. lpqg time what he. did do wUh-Jb&'jPWBejfr 

For many years . he had foUowed the filing ;iqf ^./O^m* 
rapn ; day laborer- j.^Xbere. waxwork, enough to. b$ idooa 
around the village^ in apaoog^ Jttoi yards, and orchards,] aMi 
gardens; an4;B?h&a ;4jbflkittidoiHit>j|*re$8;,; theire-waa deinaM^ 
fw such as he anwngi the, farmery e&peciailyvinthe plaWt- 
ing.and haying; sejaaong,! and sometimes at .harveaiing, ^ow; 
IJllle^gJhe preferred, »rran,d he did not,.— ihfeinee^/ne&iftrii 
bei&te. There vas always occupation for him. >•> r.j ^[-{U 
t .JJx* Humphreys -hired him to "make" his garden rfqtii 
h^in,, following up the labor of the beginning with hi&jflwn 
ijTOgwIar and more tasteful labor- There was nowkejreMn 
be found a better hand ; and that was the universal* test**: 
many, $$r< Bard invariably hired him, too, every spring, — 
and Mr. Bard was as particular about .his yafds as any 
maft need be, —r. and so did Mr. Wilkinson* and ,D?..*fen- 
n^gs^andiatheralnee^not here take the1rcwM&to<n}enr, 
tiop^ IOj, fact, Harvey. Kpell, whatever he might be efcii 
timated in crowds greater than we of Brookboro' ;baA the 
ability. tOiga^her, was considered really "a character " with 
us, especially a useful character. 
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He w«ts Industrious arid he was'-fmgal. T6 4afcefr H& 
estedflied hte proper! vocation ^in -(^mBi^Wilh^lP res¥ 
Td save, to accumulate, to provide, it posfci&ey'a^tnWiaiaP 
dark days that might come, — thtt^Bee^nfed' tb fel^ f chiefs 
WttrMly ; ambition. -• ■ i '-C 11 l, M -'-'^-^'"f ' 7 - : ~ 

■jflfei-ihaJi 1 ' succeeded in laying tfway* ioniethitig -^- 80 it- 
wa* afterwards ascertained— when 1 liftl 'tih6"£rijetot of' 
eteetingifttills below the village was talked t#i now much, 
ntf/one exactly knew. It happened fortunately to be one 
of those unsettled topics, purely contingent in '-'their con- 
clusionsy : over which speculating and inquisitive dispositions" 
had fall license to- busy themfeelv^tts loog^as they would i ;l 
and they exercised the whole of ^hefcr <prero&atlve* -■■■ '>"■■*'% 

When, however, the* operations fln&the'' mills had once t 
fairly commenced, a little store in the' immediate neighbor i 
hood was talked of by some one, who managed quite as^ 
slyly to get the ear of Harvey Knell. Tberewas rttonlM 
fora great business there. Property must rise in value, 
certainly. ■ •■ There were customers enough in that vicinity** 
already to warrant the opening of a store. There shout*' 
be a 'Store, and at once. , . r r,..-; 

And so one was built; a little affair, though of an ambfc 
tion far ootmeasuring its dimensions. -•■ ' •'*- 

Mr. Godfrey was its proprietor -»-a stranger thereabouts^ 
yet Assessing the gift of ingratiating hkrisetf^Ver^rea^yrt 
into some ; natures ; and one of these toatarea ' h&pptoed 16 ? 
be^ Hairtey Knell's. ■■•••■ x •-^ .-^-w *u :•*..■;*.& 

Mr. Godfrey took his newly^nade- Mmfrtof^&bWtote 
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hole and talked the whole plan and project into his coflCH 
prehension. '. If the" sexton could -not understand ihai*Jto 
never could be expected to understand any thing. But JiB 
did understand it; and he- believed it all, too; andcwfcat 
was still more, his belief was not of that character -thai 
wrought on him with no show of practical* effeoUr ^Qnjjjbfc 
contrary, he was so far convinced of the perfect feasibility 
of Mr. Godfrey's mercantile plans that he willingly pfti^ia 
his entire fortune of four hundred dollars into the comaK)^ 
treasury, and so at once embarked in business as a sortjof 
silent and unseen partner. 

It was all between themselves. The secret was kept^ 
and no one knew it. The seductive trader proposed,. this 
as the best policy, and gave Harvey for his four hundred 
dollars his own single note and a weak kind, of lien on his 
actual stock in trade. And now, he said encouragingly to 
the hopeful sexton, we will see what is to hinder our get* 
ting rich off this great stone mill as well as the rest of 
them. And the sexton lay patiently in wait for his .profits. 
'*" It was quite an undertaking; so thought Harvey, Knell 
In it he had hopefully embarked the whole of his earthly 
fortune. By it he confidingly calculated on quick returns 
and an easy chance for the balance of his natural life. 

A man thus excited, with so much at stake, his mind 
continually on the stretch in studying and. planning, /itf 
hoping and fearing, without doubt is in a state bordering 
somewhere on the confines of the territory known nowadays 
as monomania. He may not be thought in such a state by 
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those who are supposed to know ,him best; he m$y j$£ 
even suspect it of himself. Still i^Sa^ei^ possible,, $ja£ 
the fact is established. ? ; ^,zo<^ .. , -mon 

No w^ Harvey Knell fell off from^s x^herjWjDrJfcj tpgjy.e. 
himself a little time to attend to this. , He lodged, in the 
Utile store by the hour ; a thing he bacLnok tys, life, tlu;o,flgh t 
tyeen iit the habit of doing before any where. Indolence 
began slowly to eap the strength of bis energies, and he 
grew irredeemably lazy. It was a sudden . change, and it 
was a great one. Yet it was nevertheless true. Harvey: 
Knell was hardly the man he had been. His old charaor 
ter had faded — was already, some thought, beginning; to 

depart •-.;■;;■," r .- - 

If now 'a man wanted his services in the pld way fr -pej- 
haps he might have them, and perhaps he might, not If, 4 
was entirely a matter of chance ; and tfya^ chance turne^ 
just on the state in which his feelings might happen at that 
time to be. He still held to the office of sexton, in which 
he wore the laurels of many long years. , No complaint 
Was made of him in the respect of its duties. He seemed 
to hold them in a higher regard than ordinary avocations, 
as if he might, in his own innocent way, invest them with 
associations of a half religious character. "Regularly eaph 
noon, exactly as his own true timekeeper told him it was 
twelve, he pulled at the rope that sent the old bell a?swingjn£ 
in the belfry above; and regularly, too, each night, aa.-mnp 
o'clock came round, or eight o'clock on Saturday evening, 
he set the bell a- rolling on its axis again. He^cam^jtp .be 
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: a*ocialed with the meeting bouse as a part of the very 
building. When one met him on the street, it ■ nat- 
urally called jup the Sunday thoughts that clustered 
<abeut the church. He bad a way of holding jhia bead 
downward and a little ou one side, as he walked 4bat 
of itself was irresistible. It consisted of about; one) half 
real humility and the other half habit, or as near that aj3 
might be. And he rolled up his eyes at you, rather than 
turned them up, showing off the whites of them to excellent 
advantage, besides impressing you with thoughts sometimes 
that you would not care to tell. 

He jobbed about enough to live, and that was all. The * 
rest of his time went into the store in whose establishment 
be bad so largely — I now think so entirely — assisted. 
»0e sat in a chair just behind the door, and watched the 
coming in of customers as a spider watches for flies. _ Hjg 
kept busy while he lay in wait there, calculating the profits 
* and losses and the innumerable chances of both. He sat 
and dreamed away the hours, whistling or whittling, spit- 
ting at knots of flies that gathered in the sun on the floof> 
during summer, or roasting himself over the very hot iron 
box stove in winter. 

In truth, Harvey Knell was in no single respect what he 
once was. Inconsiderable as any one might ha#e, ■ e&osen 
to estimate his character before, it was really much; Wfw& 
inconsiderable now. He was but the ghost of his forme* 
sejf. He was a shadow, especially in his traits of.injnd. 
|n short, trade bad ruined him. 
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X" Afy do it had — so itr bad. Ruined' him* In' a.' styfe ^tik&t 
he, poor man ! thought of far mbre impdrt^ffan a*^o4he4. 
b^iHei <iams down : through- the Village 6ne rifoVhingj^it 
£*ai itf December, — and the first person wbb^accbstettlmSi 
*dfc Sir. Pratt, one of the workmen ^Mhe mfHs. i/i;7/n VjL 
ii^« Good'morhing, Harvey/' said h& : " Hea1tf / 'thVriews, 
^sJpoW'^ ^ ' - •''■'- ' - ; - : v :f;: -- i k* 1 

n^«Nfewtf?--No. What?"' ;■•'■"' •' •"'" •" -^ 
•*■ "O/nothmg. Only Godfrey's broke — that's all." 

^Godfrey' — broke ~ failed, do yoti mean?" asked 
Harvey, his face deathly pale. ■■ ' " ' " ' ■, ••'- i - 

"Yes, all gome; so they say;-, But I cant sf op fin a 
bnrry^you know/*' -■•'" : -"'- -t ■ J**--- -- -«-■:■ 

*Stay, stay,- pleaded the pdorsekfofi/-' And for a brief 
moment the man halted, while Harve^r Knell held on with 
& tight grasp upon his coat collar. '" :; 

44 What «wwfe him ? Tell me all about it. No — no 5 
I'll go down and get the partic'lars out of him myself.* :i ^ 

The poor man was burning up with the heat of 'life 
feelings. He was an object of downright pity. 

" But what if you do go down ? * said the other. # You 
can't get in. And if you could, you couldn't see him? 

"Why not? Say." 

•* Because his. store's locked up, and he's cleared no- 
body knows where. But I must be off. You'll hear the 
whole of it, most likely." 

And the two men separated. But during that very brief 
conversation one poor, simple, trusting heart imd lost its 
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motor, and went, drifting off dll over, tne ocean wheTefer 
the waves and winds of fear might dure. 
:, It-wa# even a| J^p.J?na^t ha$L communicated. :.]fe.!kad 
told the truth ; but it was not the whole truth, such .a&jjlt 
was made to enter the m&$ o£ Harvey Knell* ; .i^A. 
■ £ba latfer's case came. $a be known genqrajjy $$ry jgojfc 
— the full, extent of his risks, his anxieties, and. iUrJ^aJ 
losses. Now it was understood a little better wh^.h^ fea4 
latterly grown so changed in his ways. The key being, at 
last obtained, it was easy to unlock the real secret...,. 

The poor man rang his bell. at noon, one day > just ad.he 
ha$ rung it fpr years.. la #13 .afternoon he sat ancLppn* 
dejed on the chances there were before him. Only )m 
mother sat with kioa, and sh# said little or nothing. .One 
was on one side of thq fjrepjace and ..the other on the Qth§?< 
The logs blazed between them, and the flames jettfii tfln 
wards them, and the sparks now and then snapped <jut pa 
the, broad atone hearth* Harvey sat absorbed in thought 
P9 had been brooding over his great loss in this way 
for many days; but on this day he seemed gloom£ex 
than ever. 

The afternoon sun lay sadly across the rug carpet that 
covered the floor — a wintry sun, that helped on the 
wretched man with his dark fancies. The hour for supper 
arrived. He watched his mother, as she went about setting 
the few dishes on the table, his eyes mechanically following 
every in overrent. He sat up to the table at last, but ata 
nothing,, The cup of tea was left untouched. 
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"What's the matter, Harvey?* asked his motfeeri 
"You aren't well, I know." ' '^ i; 

> He merely shook his head, and dropped his eyes to the 
table. ..:•■:.. lIo* 

Again he crept to his corner, and Wwaited the hour of 
nine. '■/ He kept pulling out his watch as if he were uneasy 
for the time to come. As the light of the fire 7 faintly glim- 
mered about him, throwing out his features into a strong 
relief, and. shining brightly over the smooth, bald crown of 
his head, and as his gray eyes grew still grayer and more* 
staring while he looked in the fire and brooded ore? his 
melancholy fancies, he was a person worthy of a particular 
study. Now and then his aged mother bestowed on hint 
a long and thoughtful look, as if she felt that seme seerei 
trouble had fastened its fangs o» his heart, and she could 
not understand it ; but he did not regard her attentions at 
all. He was entirely wrapped up in the garment of his 
own thoughts. He was preyed upon by a ravenous vul- 
ture, that would never let go his peace of heart again. 
And there, in his solitary corner, he brooded over hfe 
troubles, perplexed how he should be able to solve this 
mystery. 

There was no solution to it. The knot could not be 
untied; it must be cut! 

Sa he -determined to sever it at a single blow. 

-Drawing his great silver watch again from his pocket, 
he found it wanted, already but five minutes of nine. -The 
hour was close at hand. He sprang from his flag-bottomed 
chair, and put on his hat to go out 
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« "Where ?" asked bte mother, looking up inqmrfoigty 
at him. -^ •- - 

" Time for the bell/' said he ; and he passed out Vitbout 
another word. 

She looked half longingly after him, and as U she Would 
Bay something more; but he shut the door eodidde^lyyfo 
was gone almost before she could collect herself. ■ = "jj a 

The bell rang very soon. All the village *k#eW &wa4 
nine o'clock. Young folks thought, of going to bed, and 
old people were many of them raking up their fires. 
Hound and round swung the bell in the steeple, ringing 
nothing but its one monotonous melody: "Nine o'clock! 
nine — nine o'clock ! " 

Its sounds ceased, floating away over the air in circles, 
each moment spreading wider and wider. He deliberately 
closed the door, locked it on the inside, put the key in his 
pocket, and climbed the stairs. The moon threw in her 
white light through the windows, showing him his way. 

He reached the bell deck, and poked his head up through 
the trapdoor. Pushing it back, he climbed to the belfry 
and let the door down after him. 

The lights were gleaming here and there over the vil- 
lage street, and the bright lamps were sparkling in the 
heavens. He looked over the dead and dreary landscape. 
He tried to feel that he was strong enough to cope with his 
troubles. He yielded finally to bis despair, and gave a 
deep, long groan. His eyes were every where — were 



oowte^-. He saw: jpotjiing.bqt ; bia ruin t- his utter,, ine- 
mediable ruin. ..-.;.■ :* 

. : ,;■:..*..; . --_ * ... *. :■...-. . . #, . *'"i ■ 

. JJot .tfntft Sunday was the search for him successful. 
3^ey;fcand J*iin hanging by the neck to one of the strong 
supports of. the belL He had chosen this strangest of ail 
places; to .meet his end* 

Poor Harvey 2 Thy knell was sadly, sadly knolled. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

A LITTLE CLOUD. 

At first it was a no bigger than year band." Bat let 
me begin and tell all bow it sprung up into our sky ; and 
bow it grew large and black ; and bow it came to stretch 
and spread over as so threateningly; and bow it fraauy 
burst, driving us in every direction for shelter. 

As nearly as I ever knew, or as any one could know, the 
trouble began between Mr. Joseph Bard, who had now 
come into pretty mnch the entire management of his 
lather's business transactions, and Mr. Plimton. It was all 
about a matter of trade, I believe, and might have been 
first engendered of a difference of opinion between them 
concerning the manner of Godfrey's going off. It was 
rumored that* the latter was a Kttle indebted at Mr. Joseph 
Bard's store when he left. 

But it can hardly be traced to its beginning. Like a 
river, it came from a brook ; and the brook started from a 
Till ; and the rill from a little trickling fountain ; and the 
fountain itself was fed from the drops that oozed from the 

(38ft) 
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very heart of the earth. So this difference grew from 
nothing more than the hidden and trifling feelings that 
oozed their way out to the surface in their life and 
conduct 

Both Mr. Plimton and Mr. Joseph Bard were members 
of the church, and professedly walked exemplary lives. 
They certainly, therefore, should. never., have given cause 
of offence, nor proved stumbling blocks to brethren weaker 
in the faith than they felt assured they were. 

I am not going to say which was most in fault, for such 
di scrim i nation, is no part of the work I have herewith as- 
signed myself. It is free to be concluded, as in all cases 
of difference, that there was quite fault enough on both 
sides. It must have been so here certainly; for unless 
two quarrel, there can be no difference. One con hardly 
quarrel with much vindictiveness with himself* 

Mr. Bard would say something highly derogatory to tfre 
actions and character of Mr. Plimton, and at once the 
rumor was borne to the ears of the latter. A regular 
telegraphic line could not have performed directer duty. 
And so, on the other side, if Mr. Plimton had any thing 
to say in reply, rumors were ready, breathless, with swift 
tongues, to carry the earliest intelligence, together with the 
advantages of their freshest impressions, to the enemy. 
And in this mode the gap grew continually wider* The 
sore did not show any symptoms of healing. 

Added to this, making the trouble greater and spread- 
ing the circle more and more, each party had individual 
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friends ; and these friends speedily came to their relief, 
thinking their sympathy loudly called for ; and this feeling 
of sympathy was only the match that kindled the two 
trains long laid — trains of prejudices, and enmity, and 
malice, such as flashed at the application of the match like 
trains of powder before the touch of fire. 

Old Mr. Bard, and, indeed, the whole of his family, too, 
was not to be driven from his position. Mr. Joseph Bard 
must be sustained. Mr. Bard, the elder, had carefully ab- 
stained from committing himself to any public difference or 
dispute with Mr. Plimton, and so had gone along pretty 
smoothly these many years; but as soon as his son came 
into power, a new spirit seemed to plant itself at the helm, 
lie was not only more progressive than his father, but, I 
candidly think, a little more aggressive, too. Like the 
most of young men, especially those who happen to have 
others to start them and hold them up early in life, he was 
not at all too considerate, and his prejudices rather outran 
the slower movements of his judgment. 

Mr. Plimton was very much older than he ; but what 
difference did that make ? Mr. Plimton had presumed, 
years ago, to be sure, to come and establish himself in busi- 
ness in the village, exactly in opposition to the interests 
of his father ; and even although his father had not seen 
fit to make a serious and chronic opposition to it, still it 
was no reason why the matter might not be taken up now. 
Mr. Joseph Bardyjrft just like it. He wanted to pay back, 
as he really deceived himself, the debt so long due. His 
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energies were just in the right condition. His spirit fek 
quick, and haughty, and rather revengeful.. He would 
fully assert his family superiority ; for he could not bear to 
stay in the village and have it thought that any name was 
equal to the name of Bard ! So far did his wayward and 
ignorant feelings carry him. 

Mr. Bard's family all became interested in the matter. 
It would have been next to impossible to keep them out of 
it. And Mrs. Joseph Bard — once Lucy Burroughs — 
flamed up quite as much as her husband. She was fierce in 
her feelings. Ah, Lucy ! you had changed somewhat since 
first your new clergyman drove up to your father's door 
and sat down to an early supper with you all. She was as 
thorough in what she said as in what she did. In her re- 
marks, generally, none could surpass her for conciseness and 
meaning. In her denunciations .she was absolutely fierce. 
And, led on by her husband, the interest she took in the 
.quarrel grew daily wider and deeper. 

And Lucy's mother was appealed to for her aid. Could" 
it be in her heart to refuse, or even to be indifferent, when 
the call was so imperative? !Nb — no, indeed. If Mrs. 
Bard, the elder, determined that her son must be sus- 
tained through thick and through thin, then why should 
not Mrs. Deacon Burroughs come to the same determina- 
tion respecting her daughter ? Would not the feeling of 
pride require it of her, if all other motives and influences 
failed? 

So Mrs. Burroughs fell into the ranks of the iaalcon* 
25 
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tenta, carrying bsr individual forces with her. ; ^^u&tMs 
way the; cirole of mischief ^ot a goal gtarb rod |Mftmis#l 
jfco ipiiead^-wicWjr. and "acridly in ttetfsfall? oalia ; surface 
of the social late trf our parish* ■■.?;■ : -.r;: .--no" 

.' And if Mi. Plimton wm assailed, would &* wife or 
family be any more /eady for beating # retijeAt than^tbe 
wife m* family of the other party? Not a bit of that,- in- 
deed. It is certainly due to the character ^Q& worth of 
Mrs. Plimton to say* that she was above manyof the petty 
trickeries many angered and indignant people think, it 
necessary to resort to on such occasions ; yet her seasft of 
justice and of right was no less quick and keen, than] £hat 
of any other individual. It is only natural to oqqelude 
that Mr. Plimton relied on the strongest supporter of his 
cause in the person of his wife, and that in no particular 
was she found wanting.' 

All these things are unpleasant to tell, and so I certain- 
ly feel it to be ; but as, in the present case, they happened 
to be the precursors of events far more important than 
could at first have been foreseen by any one, it comes 
* strictly within my duty to put them down in the order tjiey 
occurred. 

The society held its weekly meetings, during the winter, 
sometimes in one place and sometimes in another. Bat 
whenever it was appointed at Mr. Bard's house, Mrs. Plim- 
ton never attended ; and when it came Mrs. Plimton's tu.cn, 
neither Mrs. Bard, nor Mrs. Joseph Bard, nor Mrs. Bur- 
roughs attended. Now, a sewing society, in itself consid- 
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m&dffLm&f^ be '^'ver y harmless sc<^ > institution ; and, oh 
%tw?iBflifei- hattdVif may be the meatus of doing a great dea^x^ 
#6%faTT]^hie£ Iinck'iie to tb© opinion tba^it-wroiiM:fcave 
been far better for all interests ocmcfernefrlhad tbe-naeet- 
'ing» of oar society, ibr that winter ^it teaft, .been ^abolished. 
J^me considerable ^ork was done ■;' bat all; of it was not 
ncton&ftfith the needle. Hud| cutting out was performed; 
btt^-tibt" altogether of garments* And many plans were 
iuggested* and discussed, and here and there adopted ; bat 
theyxlid not? entirely contemplate the best interests of the 
jparfcfc. •'■■» : •' v - •'■'■- 

^ r Mrs* iBard, the elder, one day met with Mrs, Plimton. 
in villages generally, such a contact would be set down as 
« matter quite of course. Indeed, had such a meeting not 
'^occurred for a considerable time between two neighbors, 
the wonder would then have been the mote reasonable. 
- They met on the sidewalk. . . . . . , 

Mrs. Plimton accosted Mrs. Bard, unwilling to forget 
what she soberly felt her duty. 
' Mrs. Bard stared at her very hard, but said nothing. 

Quite unconsciously, as it afterwards seemed to her on 
thinking it over, Mrs. Plimton stopped; and Mrs* Bard 
stopped, too. A secret power brought them face toifcce. 

Mrs. Bard, seeing what she had really done, was seized 
With the impulse to begin what was to be said ; »o -the 
<6pened with, — "-*'•■ 

^"Really, ma'am, I don't understand what this means*'* ' 

Nor did the other understand ; and, between them -both, 
the matter was in a maze — quite so. 
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" Did you wish to say any thing to me ? " .questioned 
Mrs. Bare}* :■.!<* .=.-;!.••' 

" I am sure," was the response, "I was not particular at 
alL Yes, it's quite cold to-day ; " and she laughed just a 
little* showing the eugcs ; of her teeth. 

Ah, Mrs. Plimton ! was that altogether the better and, 
surer way of conciliating your old friend ? Was there ^no 
sweeter method than this ? Did you in this w,ay desjgn.to 
heap " coals of fire " on her head ? 

"I know it's cold," retorted Mrs. Bard, very sharply. 

"You were not at the sewing society at my hou^e.Jasj; 
week?" ' ,. 

" I there ! No. Why should / be there, pray ? " . 

" You are a member still, I suppose ? " - - - 

" Yes, I am a member still ; but what of that ? Am I 
expected out on all occasions, and at all places indiscrimi' 
nately, I wish to know ? " 

" O, no," answered Mrs. P. ; " yet I know how much 
you usually ascribe to the influence of example" • ; 

" So I do; and it is for that very reason that I was.wtf 
there. My example kept away others, perhaps; at least, 
I hope so." 

u Mrs. Joseph Bard, perhaps ? " said Mrs. Plimton. 

u Yes, my son's wife. Could you expect her, Mrs* 
Plimton, to go into your house after — after " 

" After what, pray, Mrs. Bard ? " 
\ " "Why, after what's been said. You know as well as 
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- "^WiQil said any tking?" /; 

" Mrs. Plimton ! * exclaimed the other, one half 4M&n!d£ 
liiehf'attdttie other half indignation* - ;// ^ '• i: > : * ' 
i; "^ve Ttforie any thing?** : ' - ' -^ i,j! »P ''• ! ' ^ ,J - — ' 

" Well, I should think you WouH r ftfott^tf Anybody «att 
bfe Expected to!" ' .:..-. ;• I 5 =:, 

*< Will you please to tell- me plainly what, Mrs. Bard ? * 

:U No, I'm quite sure I shaVt ! If you haven't yet found 
out, you must take your leisure to do so. Really, this 
outdoes all thatfe been done before f I never heard of such 
proceedings P' 

" Nor I," added Mrs. Plimton. " I do not know why 
you should see fit to treat me as you do, or speak of me 
as you do. I am not aware of being guilty of any act 
particularly wrong. If I have been; of course I am ready 
at any time and at all times to make reparation/' 

" O, yes ; a matter quite of coursey ma'am — quite of 
course ! I understand it, I think." 

Mrs. Bard's tone, being in such a style of irony, was 
calculated of all other things to sting the other to the quick. 
It hardly failed of its proper effect, either. 

"You seem to doubt my sincerity, Mrs. Bard," said the 
latter. "I am compelled to ask you wfcAt you mean by it 
— ' what reason you have for it ? " ' 

" O, nothing — nothing at all." 

And she laughed still more provokingly. : - 

"It's quite easy to provoke one, Mrs; Bard; but 36* you 
stop to consider the difficulty of regaining a friend ofice 
lost?" 
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* No, I confess I da su>t in all cases. Fxienfla^ «re put 
at erery variety- of value, you know. Some. ara> not wortf 
regaining even at the most trifling outlay of pains* - Some 
drop away without so much. as the first, thought of anxiety 
on the part of those who knew them." . 

'. Mrs. Plimton fixed her eyes steadily on the eyes of the 
other. She gazed at her as if she were bent on reading 
every thought that passed ever so lightly through her 
mind. It would he difficult to attempt to describe or to 
paint that look. It could not be done, it expressed what 
pen cannot be supposed adequately to express. 

" You are an older person than I am/' at length said 
Mrs. Plimton, " and should set me better examples. If 
your manner to me at this time is, in your opinion, wholly 
consistent with your Christian profession, Mrs. Bard, I 
confess I can entertain but a very slight respect for that 
profession. I have offered, as you know, to set any thing 
right .that through me has gone wrong. What more ean I 
do ? What more would you have me do ? " 

* I do not wish you to do any thing, Mrs; Plimton, I 
am quite sure. Why should I? It is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me. How can you expect me to take the 
least interest in your affaire ?" •■..=.:.* 

" Perhaps if you took less interest, matters mighfr rave 
gone on a little more smoothly." . .!' 

" Umph ! But you must not calculate <oa my indorsing 
all your opinions any more than on my. taking an interest 
in them I beg to be entirely excused from that business." 
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.■tf Gnlyie sure, Mrs. Bard, that all your persecution, and 
all ~>the- persecution of your whole family,, wilt, ne\w, fee 
sufiioienl .to;;changB my opinion of their, conduct* >> 23gtf 
will remain — always. It is. a kind of noaduct tja&t; WfiuJd 
scarcely be excusable among heathen."^ ru; ■-..■ /:; 
:- i a Very fine talk, really — very fine talkl I should be 
glad to stop and hear more of it, ma'am; but really I feel 
a little ia iiaste. I trust you will overlook the necessity." 
v "There are few things you say and do, nowadays, that 
one could overlook, I think, unless one's disposition was 
remarkably forgiving 
: * As I have no doubt you judge your own to be." 

"I do not reply to such remarks as that, Mre. Bard. 
They cannot reach me." 

<*No, of course not Every thing is thrown away on 
you just now. Good day 1 I must really be going." 

Mrs. Plimton stood perfectly still, and looked in her face 
all the while. Some indescribable infatuation seemed to 
hold her there. 

i. At last they separated. It was a deeply unfortunate 
toeeting for both of them ; and not for them alone, but for 
those friends whose sympathies were so intimately inter- 
twined with theirs, and whose relations still spread again 
every where over the interests and happiness of the entire 
village. 
* Much was talked about the affair, and it gave cause for 
a great share of scandal. It would have been very strange 
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had it been otherwise. It would have been stranger still 
if this difference did not quickly spread, impressing into its 
service on either side those whose habits had hitherto been 
peculiarly those of peace. This was the legitimate result 
of it. But that shall be comprised properly in the follow- 
ing chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

DISPUTES AND DIFFERENCES. 

The next notable thing happened on communion day. 
Mrs. Bard would not go to the Lord's table if Mrs. Plim- 
ton and her husband went. 

Both of the latter did go ; and, as a consequence, not 
only Mrs. Bard, senior, but her husband, likewise, and Mr. 
Joseph Bard, with his wife, staid away. 

There could not have happened a more cruel thing for 
the church. It created a great deal of remark and discus- 
sion, and that of the most painful character. Religion was 
scandalized. It lost the very purity that gives it its secret 
and all-pervading power. Its profession now appeared to 
unbelievers to be nothing more than a merely mechanical 
ceremony, with no life or heart in it. It looked like a 
showy garment, to be worn only on special occasions and 
afterwards thrown off as it best suited the whim or the 
necessity of the wearer. 

People who had hitherto paid at least a show of outward 
respect to its teachings now involuntarily asked themselves 
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if it did Dot claim more than its desert — if it were not 
presumptuous, and hollow, and artificial. And som* who 
had been reflecting soberly and seriously of their condition 
of heart felt all their progress towards the new life sud- 
denly hindered, and their growth in grace chilled as by an 
untimely frost. 

Tbe troubles spread and multiplied abundantly. Fami- 
lies having consented to take up what were at first only 
individual differences, and to invest them With an impor- 
tance they might otherwise never have acquired, they 
wrought with a tremendous influence all over the port&&, 
trampling down every thing that came in their way. 
Troubles may generally be adjusted so long as they tare 
confined within their original bounds and the real and (rue 
cause of them is kept closely in sight. But the moment 
other parties, entirely foreign to the quarrel, are drawn 
or enticed into the circle, the first relation between the 
aggrieved ones is immediately changed. Positions are 
shifted. New questions, purely incidental and accidental, 
arise. Fresh suspicions are born. The truth becomes 
colored and distorted. Forgiveness is gone. Charity dies 
out. Envyings and strifes crowd into the lists and begin 
to wage their cruel battles. And so finally all becomes 
-confusion, that is still more difficult to quiet than was the 
first difference itself. 

Enough of these troubles happen and are still hajjgftsA- 
lirijj every where to give one the exact import of their char- 
Tjfeteri It is always dangerous to intermeddle with them 
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when they first begin ; but to try and. calm the -storm after 
oil vhasf! set In /to rage eo wildly is -worse than foifyitael£ 
lit must be Euj^posisd, »if the thing he attempted, that the 
-fcevjer&l< parties are at least chacktablyiiji dined one towards 
^another, and waiting only for. -an; oEeMure of peace and 
reconciliation; but nothing is more certainly understood 
4han that such an inclination is just the last that enters into 
their sentiotents* 7 Else would the quarrel cease of itself ».■ 
;: While the difficulties, were in their primitive state* and 
-/concerned onlytb« temporary relations existing between 
? MrwjJo&eipb Bard and Mr. Pliroton, Mr. Humphreys did 
.niitv deem it advisable or necessary to interpose )bd^ infltc- 
jeaace, unless, perhaps, either of them liad seen fit to appeal 
to him for such interference. Sometimes, as he knew very' 
<W«JJ* where persons are quietly left to reflect aldpe on their 
(differences, , and no words are thrown in by another that 
S^n have the effect to give undue importance to the same, 
: ibere is greater room for the feeling of charity and beney- 
ojeace to steal in. It might have been so in this very 



jijiiPuf; when others interested their feelings in the quarrel, 
gad families spread rumors and reports without number; 
£#4 the original subject of the difference became so 
^retched and distorted as not to be recognized og '.iden- 
tified ; and other interests, and questions, and disputes wqre 
.Ragged promiscuously in, like fuel lie aped on a blazing 
Jfefl ; and other colorings were given tt> patters than jpatu^- 
rally belonged to them; and enemies on either sidej^m^- 
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Iraced'tbe convenient' opportunity to naslten fS°k stariBarcl 
feeWly raised, tbat tecognized a battle tneyifSdlon^dPto 
begfa for years; — then it is plain to see 1 ? tiiatf" ; t&e cffficulflfis 
assumed a complicated shape tfaat requireb! a 'Hand of Ta6 
common still to tfisefitanjgTe' them. 

And now that the quarrel Tia'd entered th6 church, and 
boldly assailed Religion arid her heavenly-minded ceremo- 
nies, and threatened with its devastating power to over- 
throw the influences, that grew out of faith, and worship, 
and prayer, Mr. Humphreys felt himself loudly called on 
as a pastor in the church of Christ to .place himself in the 
Very front of the battle, and to wave back the march of 
the opposing parties with all the force of his delegate! 
authority. 

He was decided and firm in this duty, yet none conld 
have been more judicious and considerate in approaching 
it It was only after repeated prayer and repeated self- 
communings that he stepped forward to do what his con- 
science plainly required of him. It was not as an arbiter 
between contending parties that he began his work;* but 
only as an earnest peacemaker, advising them to bear "ill 
things, to suffer every earthly wrong, to yield every point 
in dispute, before bringing such open reproach on the cause 
of Christ and making their religion only a stumbling block 
for their "weaker brethren and the world. 

If they felt themselves able to settle their worldly diffi- 
culties better than others could do it for them, then tn'ey 
<Were at perfect liberty to do so. No one would hinder 
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^gm^gt Iea$t, their minister wpuljL^t, Jfryt wjien, .tjjey 
^opgb^jttpse cjifferences witfyufi ^he ...plu^^^^.o^efie^ 
t^^^^fo^r. adjustment at all, Iput fpf,]fhe sa£e 7 of fp^eady 
iujgJheir influence still wi^^^jthf.^g^j^f over^wj^cli 
their pastor was set in charge tJ^^ejr.jtpoJ^ fystep fre. £$$ 
j^pncLby every, sacred a.n^ .hplY^^o^fdera^oi^ tp-eheck, 
e^a.if by the means, he was himself ma4e. fjlnaUY^a 
sacrifice. .?,..,...,.., . ; . . ■: ., •, t . ; ■ 

, And he took. 4jhe f measures he thought best adapted^ *° 
the proper end he had in view. ^, 

.^JBjjrs^Jie called on Mr. Plimton. It was, purely acjci^eutr 
al> that he went there first, for he saw him first../ Frojqi 
Jjiujlr JUe learned what was his own view of the matter,, as 
well as his own history of its rise, progress, and present 
^mdition. . He collected into one consolidated view all , his 
feelings respecting the dispute, trying fully and entirely to 
understand the conditions on which he would freely enter 
op an amicable adjustment. 

. ^.It. is really due to Mr. Plimton, too, to say that he had 
inuno wise been an aggressor in this quarrel. It was not 
opened by any instrumentality of his. The warmer blood 
of young Mr. Bard was what kindled the flame, and what 
caused such a great and glowing heat. .: 

.. But on one point Mr. Plimton was firm and immovable^ 
he had received the first wrong from Mr. Bard, and lookpd 
_fg;him for the first apology. Then his way lay open to 
Jbjrgiveness and forgetfulness through alJL the rest of the 
jaatter. This was the most Mr. Humphreys could bring 
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hint to admit. He said if he did mart than nhss, he assnu 
not bat feel himself a hjpocrite; for erea &}mmwfhmi 
to forgive Lib enemy, yet, kn o wing that hit charity was 
received insultingly, his heart would Bot fail of itself to 
retract what his lips had spoken. 

Next Mr. Humphreys called on Mr. Joseph Bard 
He toned him at the store, and his father was atone 
with him. 

The clergyman opened the subject frankly and fuflyi 
concealing nothing, assuring then that the affair had 
reached a state where his interference was imperatively 
required, and in which he should utterly fail of bis daty if 
he neglected to put forth both his counsels and his admo- 
nitions without further delay. ' .~ 

Mr. Israel Bard rather took the subject oat of his son's 
hands, and went on with the conversation with Mr. Hum- 
phreys in his stead. 

" I hardly think your interference is called for in this 
case, Mr. Humphreys," said he, employing a highly eon* 
strained tone of dignity. u Of course we appreciate the 
spirit that actuates yon ; but we must decline to allow you 
to enter into affaire of moment only to ourselves. We do 
not see how they concern any one else," 

Mr. Humphreys was hardly expecting such a reply. He 
stood a moment perfectly calm and thoughtful. No further 
word was spoken on either side. 
• Then he remarked, — '.?/: 

"If this were but a private difference, Mr. Bard,! 
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BboHld tie^£a5nl j bope and r pray yldfa r wauldl>e hatfe <*hte Add 

feead^to-aiyuit it/*: - -/- r v- '"™.mhi r -^ *jh' -t 

<?* TPellybufe what f 4s'ity prayV' interrupted Mr. Bard," if 

it i'sfwrf such a dtfferenocf ,, i v :•■"■■ ' r ^ni-lu^. ; \ .:^-y^si 

Joseph, his son, stood byy^fully Swoiemfe into \i the:- spirit 
amd feelings of hid father;. ' - v ..-<r « r . <>-- 

^It may have been, such in the first place," said Mr. 
Humphreys ; " but you certainly cannot say that of it not*. 
It has 'grown to be a widespread quarrel. Though I have 
never presumed to interfire before, yet I confess that I 
have observed its progress, swift and rapid, with feelingsoof 
feari r It is not what it was at the outset Circumstances 
have changed it. I think you must be willing to admit as 
much as that yourself, Mr. Bard." 
-'. a I don't know," was the slow 4 and reluctant answer. 

"Tt is plain enough to every one.* £ say; Mr. Bard, both 
to yourself and your son, that, while this' was a private dif- 
ference, I did not feel called on to interpose. But now 
that it enters the church, and threatens to make the havoc 
it surety will if not immediately checked, I am authorized 
to say something ; and I have come here to-day, in the best 
of feelings, with the hope that I may be able to adjust what 
goes so wrong. I want peace and I want to make peace. 
Nothing is more killing to the cause of true' religion than 
strifes- and bickerings. They should be stopped, as soon 
after they are begun as possible. When, as now, they 
assault religion, — when they come boldly into the church 
where we all worship Christ, where we pray for some por- 
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tion of Lis own spirit of humility and forbearance,— 
it is necessary that he who has been called to minister 
there should not be wanting in the discharge of his 
dut/." 

" Well, Mr. Humphreys," said Mr. Bard, " what do yon 
conscientiously consider to be. your duty in the present 
case ? " 

" To try and heal differences — to exhort all parties to 
apply a spirit of charity and forgiveness." 

Mr. Bard glanced over his spectacles at his son, and 
smiled sarcastically. 

"I am afraid you will find the task a thankless one," 
said lie. 

" Still," returned Mr. Humphreys, "it is no less my duty 
to try and create peace. That is as much my duty as to 
preach the gospel. It is a part of the gospel. I should 
come short if I shrank from this." 

"Well, how do you suppose this reconciliation can be 
effected ? Of course you have a plan to propose." 

" Mr. Bard," answered he very solemnly, dropping his 
voice as he spoke, "you and myself have certainly pro- 
fessed to lead religious lives long enough to know the feal 
meaning of Christian charity. I need not explain to you 
what it means. If this difficulty or any other difficulty is 
to be settled peacefully, it can only be done by closely 
applying the Christian principle of forgiveness to every 
part of it. Nothing will test the true Christian sooner than 
this. His profession cannot come short of the uttermost 
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demands of this spirit, if it is a profession that has ever 
taken any hold upon his heart. 

" Let us go to work now in the right way. If the first 
step was wrong before, let us at least have it right nmc. 
There was haste then and a lack of consideration ; if we 
go to work now with thoughtful care, and, above all, with 
Christian humility, I have little doubt of accomplishing 
what I have set before myself." 

" I hardly think you can make such an impression as 
you desire, Mr. Humphreys," was the reply. 

" Well," said he, " will you frankly tell me just the whole 
of the difference between yourself, or between your son, 
rather, and Mr. Plimton ? Let us begin at the beginning." 

Mr. Bard glanced at his son. The latter was watching 
every expression of his father with an eagle eye, and of 
course was now ready to explain himself at the receipt of 
this quick signal. 

" I suppose I know as much about it myself as any one," 
said the younger man, speaking rapidly and smartly. 

" Well," repeated Mr. Humphreys, " what is the whole 
trouble,*then ? " 

" Why, if it can best be taken care of by the parties 
most interested in it, I do not think it worth while to go 
into particulars at all. I prefer to have nothing at all to 
say about it." 

This was a heavy blow aimed at the kindness ©f the 
clergyman certainly. 

" But that seems to be only a matter of opinion," said 
26 
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Mr^I%imphrey* 'P Iftyoo will show to tntf that it will be 

better for yourselves, and fpr the Church a»d beMatereets, 
i on -even that it/waftl be as well, to let the matter fake such 
♦ care of itself 'as it may, or to let it go on as it seems to be 
going on now, as ! to *top it just where it is, before the 
mUchief goes any farther, then you may be sure that my 
interest in it shall be withdrawn entirely* All I beg is — 
peace. Only let us hare that, and all will be welt" 

" I'm sure," said Joseph, " I shall not binder." 

<; Very well, then. Now, why will you not consent to 
make some proposition for an arrangement I will' will- 
ingly act in the capacity of bearer of any message's you 
may feel inclined to send to Mr. Plimton. I will consent 
to do any thing, if by the means I can be assured that 
this breach will be healed. Come, Mr. Bard, what shall 
I say from you both, or from either of you, to Mr. 
Plimton? But first I ought in candor to iell you what 
he says." 

" Then you have seen him," said Mr. Bard the elder; 

"Yes, only a short time ago. I talked with him on 
nothing but this very matter." 

Mr. Bard and his son exchanged glances again. 

" What does he say ? n asked Joseph. 

■ — " That if you are willing to offer the first apology for the 

first wrong, he is ready to forgive and forget all that has 

happened since. That is just what he said." 

J-jv ** Umph ! " ejaculated the young man; "so I thought. 

He -expects me to offer an apology to him I It ciaa't be 
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}£<Ji*% MvkMwa$h*ej&* , I mean nx) disrjwpeetqto yo^iir ; 

< Bfe*£#WsH GMftffce done*" ; - ., • .., ,- - :vw it -re- -,.«j-j ' 

- v:;*' I<d0 n#t know, by whoj&* . the iir$t i Stone was tkmrn*} I 
. ^i^.sm^ It h Bg>% for me to inquire* ^The-tiriej whose 
jfif>n§qiQn&e tells jaica he ia the^atyrpiirty^actaiol^oti^it 
t .»ptfr if he be ft Christian^ tiy Jefuse to make the first tidtnis- 
sion-r I thiok that i$ his absolute duty." 

" It if not wy duty," said Joseph, 

" Then Vfrf course you are not conscious of being the 

., .f After considerably more conversation, which seemed ?io 
.amount to just nothing at all, and to advance the adj»u$t- 
; n^nt quite as much, Mr. Bard the elder finally came, to 
j&e conclusion that any further attempts on the part of 
Jtfr. Humphreys would be perfectly futile, for his own. and 
his son's minds were made up to submit to no wrong from 
others quietly; and that, if others had once wronged them, 
the only condition of reconciliation on their part was foil 
and >mple amends. He should demand it — not more in 
this case than in all others. 

And exactly there the matter rested. 

As an umpire, as a peacemaker, as a kind and consider- 
ate counsellor who had nothing at heart but the happiness 
of all parties and the profound peace of his people, Mr. 
JIuniphrejs saw with much sorrow that he was without 
power or influence. ... •„■ .• . Uw, •-..".$ 

But he was still the pastor of his parish j and as one set 
<pver his flock to looksoberly and prayerfully to ifcthatt&s- 
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■loos were nrfi quietly and without opposition allowed 
to make head, againut the welfare of those under) Wak^i he 
discoursed ponrtedly asd -earnestly from his pulpit on the 
otf ulnassiO^. these ^racti^es and the great etil done by 
their mean? to the whole church. He cited the wor&a of 
holy writ, * But. woe to him by whom offence cometh/-' 
and made an application of, it to whomsoever wrought mis- 
chief or practised malice and strife. 

In all this he did only his duty. He would gladly have 
done more if more he could have done ; but that seemed 
impossible. He took the whole matter with him to bis 
closet, and there besought with much earnestness the aid 
he needed in a time like this. Again and again he per- 
sonally appealed to the parties. Mr. Plimton was fixed in 
his determination ; and the Bards and all their numerous 
friends were no less firm in theirs. 

Poor man ! how sadly he felt the loss of Deacon Bur- 
roughs now I The good deacon had gone to his rest years 
ago, bequeathing to the church the wealth of his saintly 
example. He would have been a wise counsellor for Mr. 
Humphreys. But he was gone ; and, what cut the cler- 
gyman's heart still more deeply, Mrs. Burroughs had 
enlisted her sympathies so strongly for the husband of 
Lucy that she hastily cut adrift from her clergyman en- 
tirely, and became one of the earliest to accuse him of a 
meddlesome disposition in interesting himself in affairs that 
could be of no concern to him. 
. This was the cry very soon raised against Mr. Hum- 
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£fcre;&; and & is true that it came fwm tl»£Bards. Ji waft 
qdickiiyC cangbt op and echoed far and ;nea&)3 [From- 1 that 
objects agamet which their, ina&cxms elbrtBi?eieiaatctofe' 
greeted, a diversion was made upon t^eipidergymaiw He 
Board of it all. He khemjust haw the trouble ^gnsw* Bat 
still, while he ocmtinnatiy carried conciliation iatid kindness 
around with him, he never shrank from the more severe 
duties his sacred calling imposed on him. 
This was only one of the stern conditions of his ministry. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE BBSULT OF A QUAREEL. 

Still spread the mischief daily. The little cloud ifas 
fast; becoming a great cloud — thick, black, and pof- 
tentous. 

On the side of Mr. Plimton, as sympathizers with him 
at least, were Doctor Jennings and Mr. Wilkinson, and 
many more of the leading men of the town, who understood 
that he was at all times ready to enter upon a reconcilia- 
tion when Mr. Bard should be willing to make the first 
concession, and rather inclined to the opinion that the 
Bards were obstinate, and only obstinate, in their conduct 

None of the latter came to the communion table, and 
had not for a long time. The sermons of their minister on 
the subject of the troubles seemed to have but incensed 
them the more. They began now to feel unquiet and re- 
bellious under his spiritual reproof. Even Mrs. Burroughs 
Jier^elf, she who had first cared for their clergyman when 
be came a youthful and inexperienced stranger into their 
midst, — even she followed on closely after the rest, and 

(406) 
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persistently absented herself from the table at which were 
monthly commemorated the sufferings and sacrifice of . 
our Lord. 

As the matter grew broad, so it grew deep likewise* 
It could not draw its sustenance from only the surface. 
If it lived, it must strike down its roots deeply, and drive 
or kill out other roots, and occupy the entire soil alone. 
It was 'ravenous, envious, grasping, and wholly selfish. 

So, in proportion as it spread, it awakened new feelings 
in the breasts of our people. Hard feelings were quickly 
engendered where before all, had been peace. Even old 
neighbors and close friends would dispute on this matter 
and separate in anger. And thus many a strong bond of 
friendship was melted instantly away in the heat of this 
white and overpowering flame. 

Women, who had been in the almost daily habit of visit- 
ing one another through back yards and gardens, and chat- 
ting pleasantly of the topics of domestic and village interest 
that might come uppermost in their thoughts, now shut 
tightly the gates that divided their little domains, and sul- 
lenly refused to continue their simple and sincere inter- 
course. 

The farmers who lived out of the village atmosphere, 
and who were not at all tainted with the disease that 
seemed therein to have broken out arid to be at this time 
holding its high revel, were at a perfect loss what to say, or 
what to do, or, in fact, to what conclusion to come. They 
gathered together oftener in and around the village stoVes'; 
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and as the- story was told over to them again and again, ;and 
one opinion was ventured after, another, and question -og<^ 
question was propounded and answered, the he^t grew- 
8tea4tty. greater, and spread itself wider, and burned down; 
before its fierce blaze every fresh and good purpose that 
could have grown up in any heart of the parish. 
. The factory people — the owners of the milk and their 
many operatives — had not as yet openly sided with either 
party, except so far as at one time to approve what was 
done just then on one side, or to condemn just as readily ifi 
in their opinion the same party went wrong. To the g$0k c 
eral cause they did not see fit to commit themselves at all, a 
Regularly each Sunday they were to be found in their place* 
in church, and quite as regularly they took the liberty to; 
dispense their public criticisms both on the minister and 
his preaching. r ;r 

As they had before said of him, he was not a man at all* 
after their tastes. And taste with them was much more 
than doctrine, or principle, or devoted faithfulness, .either^ j 
He was too plainspoken — quite too much so; and t^at 7 ; 
was hardly an evidence of refined breeding ! He was alto-} ; 
gether more vehement than a clergyman need be in his 
appeals to his congregation, and much too personal like- 
wise. He should restrain himself within proper bounds. 
A well " educated " man would certainly do so. There 
was, therefore, no reason why he should not, unless. for, 
the, single and simple reason that he was not a man of edu~ ; 
cation. 
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^^ty ; Would' hate Win more mo^^ihoM after 4 certfcitf 
IJ«tffihA' , t^w^ , ^ competent to 1 supftty: ?J He n feWtkM ? W 
ifitteBni^^^htletddtily* iithk'^trtp^.kMre^s 7 ; aftraWP 

dirnnisferf Were not wttle ¥M tfeH&te ,! mtfds Ubsc^ 
requisites in the character arid ji^Sra^cciSfaclei'gymitf 
-^ a man who was callecfoh,' tdbj to visit FaimUarlyln livery 
fSitthy of hisparish?' 1 '- :..-;.< 

-There 1 'wds no end to what they would have dhYe*eAi l « 
Their judgrtiiints Were very free indeed; but the mostluSf-^ 
crdiis part or characteristic of them was, they criticized nn? 1 
poftant principles {brougfh the medium of the most ridicifldfis 5 
trifles. They made up opinions of efficacious preaching fronr 
the peculiar attitude of the minister in the pulpit, tfalfhful- l 
ne$s they measured by his gestures; Unction was another 5 ' 
expression for general manners. They charged him witlr 
being uneducated because his hands were not quite as white 
as they would have been had he raised fewer Vegetables for 
his 1 family in his snug little kitchen garden. He was hard- 
ly 1 #t fashion ; that was the point, the sum and substance * 
of It' all ; and because he was not in the fashion, — in their 
fashion, — they stood ready to offer him a sacrifice when- 
ever the exact time of immolation might come. '*' ■' ;,1 "' ! 

And during this time they had closely watched all their v 
opportunities. No occasion having hitherto presented it- 
self, they were only patient, lyin£ hi'wait for the dayi A w 
better man than he they thought they aught to hav%y &nS* J 
they felt sure they could have. As their own succestf'iJP 
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business matters waa assured to them, and wealth bega^ ^ 
flow .abundantly inty their coffers, they naturafiy lftd^d 
•ltakjft<^;Pi&>rfl.tf** empty yanjty of mere worldJia^ 
who; measure, happiness by jw4 atfc^s and bank, billa, aa$ 
determined that " something ought tp be done," . Tha# 
were jfar having a man wbp had §ome " outside sbo»$ 
to tyw. -.._,.-> 

Th;a waa an element that was introduced into qur, parish 
the very day the strangers moved in. I do not bj--aitj 
means say it is inseparable from all owners and builders of 
milU,. nor that all are as empty in their judgments as u iljejjf 
ghowed themselves to be. That does not follow at *31 frog* 
the description I have been giving. I am speaking ofjt 
as nothing but a fact in the experience we were called to 
go through. 

Related thus to the rest of our people, having for a long 
time now been steadily working their peculiar influence 
among our number, infusing a spirit of dissatisfaction am.4 
restlessness into our midst, the families of Messrs. Belden 
and Brown assumed to be almost perfect in their guiding 
power, and freely gave out what ought to be done by tb$ 
parish. .They had much to say of Mr. Humphreys and of 
his peculiar unfitness for the place he happened to occuj^y; 
He might have done very well once, said they; butrhejte 
Eeally. qujte behind the times now. ?.-., 

' rncEfli/03! $uch fhings had at least the effect to arouse 
IbOugkts, and fears, and suspicions in the breasts of the 
4BQge, sincere and simple, o.nes, such as jWQuld otherwise 
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never, have entered there. In thfe way "they created mis* 
^h*e£ Their influence was highly injurious to all" our*' {n*. 
Crests. They might have boasted ef their importari w i& 
tote business concerns of Braokbo^} hut old 'B*d6kb»t^ 
were a thousand times bettefc tfff Without such • ass&t&ftee 
than with it; for what were consideration* of dottafrs^'imd 
cents merely by the side of those of united familie^and 
fift -affectionate people, and a high and healthy religious 
feeling? -■<•- 

- So, seeing that their opportunity at last had comedy 
KEe means of the wide breaches that were made betW&eti 
the^ different members, they rushed forward in breathless 
haste to secure the point they had held fast to so lotigv ^~ 

- They made propositions to both parties to the effecttbat 
the differences might in a measure be reconciled by the 
Sacrifice of the clergyman ! 

: The Bards were struck with its force. They had not 
soberly looked in this way at the subject before. Really, 
it was something worth considering. They would turn it 
over and over, and see if any good for themselves could be 
got out of it. 

' To help on their peculiar view of the new proposal was 
the fact that they had already been compelled to give «p 
going to church at all, in consequence of the plain speech 
and godly counsel of Mr. Humphreys. They thought it 
was all aimed at them — none of it against the Plimlbns 
and their sympathizers. In truth, Mr. Plimton aiSM<hto 
family still continued to attend church regularly an<£«© 
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^Wh^ to >a^^a^it if/ ; B«t' because *%fbad ieffcrtlia 
<«ror<<h ! from ; ^^u^8 "of cotisti«noe, (a« t^ mortA 
Wittity jtersuadea ihems^v**,) atftf'JEft Humphreys plaidf 
IjMarid boldly- atfpWJ^'traieSj had Ifebuked the spirit that 
lacWated -the wrori^'tti&veteent, therefore he wms a*r*yel 

fc&tfti*t-«fom/ '■■ •.:'..:-,- 

It was not so. He was but trying, as faofwwLfiaienaly 
sWorn to do, to crash out, with an iron heelif hddd be^the 
*ibft' : spirit of envy, and strife, and disunion: that was threat- 
efcSttg such a total blight to all their temporal and religion 
interests. ■-...■ m..-j.- : r . 

At any rate, as things went, the mill people were etfoeed- 
'kigly active in their efforts, working night and day, poison- 
ing every channel of communication, and leaving no. single 
stone unturned. Already were all the Bards, with their 
numerous retinue of friends, of the opinion than Mr, Hum- 
phreys had taken up weapons against them ; and* fWljOf 
this fatal and unhappy prejudice, they were- duiie. pre- 
pared to receive as truth even the most poisoned gftjds 
of calumny and reproach.. The whispers against him 
and his usefulness, that would hare been laughed to scorn 
'fey them but a little time ago, were now % received with 
the 1 -weight of sober and serious evidence, adduced only 
after* much anguish of mind against their once-beloved 
factor. ..'•-...: ,.«* 

- ft -is verily jstrangfc that the strength .*& {tfrejucUqes is 90 
'fmpbeiag. * It baffles the most skilful analyst of mental 
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ttyfcteries to determine the secret $&4 the secset : Qita$| 
aHtfffeir strength; If.it is oq& tru«e ^ t^ are> d^pjj^ 
joflgments highly eoloi^, why i^jt^j^uaj^j^beyi?^ 
tfaatrauon tke#J wrapped about* Mmbmwbfrit '^SSf 
ted&t be, with the tinted and /Warning garmput$ ©fr/.tbc 
feedings, does not wield a powejr eq*^^ .imposing ^^tpA^J 
are blind prejudices so much sooner followed >*Sifiuj4*# 
than astute and far-seeing reason ? ( . 7 ^t 

s -Mrs. Belden dropped in at Mrs. Bard's, and frankly 
4splained to her that> unless they procured another and 3 a 
letter clergyman in the village, they were going to pvoftge 
a subscription sufficient to erect a church by themsely^Jr •.." 
-i»r Why — what was the matter ? ■-,■.: 

r And Mrs. Belden had to go through their old, sjorjrall 
over again : the dissatisfaction with the m^n and with his 
'preaching ; his old-time, style ; his obsolete manners j his 
peculiar plainness of speech, which she -could not for the 
Hfe of her call any thing but bluntness ; his time of active 
-service having fairly passed; and . when that was onoe 
^passed, other men should be hunted up. 
^'Besides, — and upon this point she dwelt earnestly, — 
Chore was now an unhappy division' in the church. Old 
-members could not agree. It was of no ,ccra sequence, at $11 
\What might have been die original cause of the trouble, ; 
Ihe minister had voluntarily placed himself in the breacjh, 
and he ought to get the fire from both sides — ye%,£$m 
'both sides. He was hardly to be called a 2*<*o* mgk^r — 
he had not made peace. He had wrought nothteg hat 
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mischief* The old cause of the- quarrel was forgotten; 
and it would have been forgotten long before it was h^Ake 
not topped in: officiously to rake oyer coals that had (been 
buried beneath the embers* He had put himself to the 
-way of adjustment ; it was to he expected, then; that others 
would put him out of it just as soon as they saw and Mt 
that the power was in tiieir own hands, , i : . 

She went on still further: Mr. Humphreys had nearly 
or quite served out his term of usefulness* Little metre 
could in the nature of things be looked for from him. 
What good he might have been the means of doing in his 
day it was not for her to speak of. She only considered 
now the stumbling block he had become finally to them all, 
and the cause of offence where there need be no offence. 
She did not believe in the pensioning system, by which a 
clergyman holds a tenure over a parish because simply ef 
his early services, and holds it even after his services have 
ceased to be of any use or influence. If now this single 
step was taken, all would be harmony soon again. It wjas 
only he who was keeping the people apart. It was he wjo 
was really dividing his parish. Once put it out of his 
power to work this continued mischief, and nothing could 
hinder a rapid fusion, of the opposing elements and a great 
growth in prosperity temporal and spiritual. 
, Za all these views, though expressed in a little different 
style, Mrs. Belden was supported by Mrs. Brown ; and both 
.jWre in turn supported by their husbands and by the locg 
list of families that were immediately dependent on r t^em 
for support. 
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It was a long battle, and It was^bsldnateljF fouj^^W 
coam the blindest party was that^ which' chdr^fedtbdicfther 

"with following mrtiifrig' bofc prejudice^ a»M thejrrouid tfery 

^adily see that they^Were iiowisiec f aflfect€(d bjpritctkenfseTjvBB. 

^Hard words were etHpfoyefl freely i at i»)H r 'tIni^8, c BotvBow 

~iney seemed to concentrate upon t&eV mitiisterl h He must 
be the sacrifice offered • for peaoe^ If peace was to^He had. 

^Jt came to be at 'length common talk. The first causae of 
the trouble was lost ^ght of. Parties had changed their 
positions Enmities werei shifted and directed against other 

BGbje^te, The most bitter of the two factions had vohirrta- 
tfily gone over from its chosen ground and encamped on 
one entirely different. Its opposition now was not so much 
against its old foe as against the minister. In him it beheld 
a greater object of hatred. He had openly sided with its 
•enemy, and so become at once worse than that enemy itself 

-e*ven could have been. - : »..•••- / 

1 'The original friends of Mr. Plimton, on the other hand, 
though decided in their opinion that their minister had 
done nothing but his sacred duty, were still disposed to 

"countenance the use of almost any means for healing the 
difference. Alas! poor, weak human nature I But so it 
really was. So sorely were their minds disttected With the 
long-continued troubles, they felt as if they would' -gladly 
give up their pastor — ^ tong 3 as he had faithfUll^' minis*- 
*ered over them and much as they teaHy ? felt 1 their feeafrts 
loved him — if by the sacrifice fheir cdramnnity mlgnt 
again "be made one. ■•■"•'•' ^" ; : - >o irl 
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And Mr. Humphreys knew well enough of the progress 
of the matter. It could not fail to reach his ears, the 
whole of it. And sincere as his efforts had ever been to 
promote the growth of grace among them all, and earnest 
as had been his constant prayers to God to give them a 
right spirit, disposed to peace and charity one with another, 
he still felt that, if he were really called on at this time to 
make the sacrifice, — to tear out his dearest and most pre- 
cious feelings from the soil where they were so deeply 
rooted, — to give up every thing he held sacred in life, 
every thing but his final hope of heaven, for their sakes,— 
he could do it all without a complaint or even a repining 
murmur 

He and his devoted wife sat up late, one night, after the 
rest of the family were buried in slumber. He had wished 
for some time to speak frankly to her of the subject, but his 
tenderer feelings had hitherto prevented him. Now, how- 
ever, he told her the exact condition of the parish and what 
he had almost come to the conclusion was his duty. 

" I think I ought to ask for a dismissal." 

Caroline's first thought was of her feelings — her tender 
memories, her sweet associations with the spot he so sud- 
denly proposed leaving. And she expressed herself rather 
more earnestly than she otherwise might. Still, it was all 
very natural. 

" I can do no more good here," said he. " The whole 
parish seem to be of that opinion. When I first brought 
you into this quiet village, my dear wife, on that beautiful 
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and sober day in the autiimn, I certainly thought I might 
be allowed here to spend my strength and my days. Herfi 
I hoped, if God were willing, that I might raise up sincere 
friends for the gospel, and friends- to myself for only the 
gospel's sake. My strength is neafly spent — that is, the 
freshness and vigor of it are gone. I am quite along in 
life. But my days may not be suffered to stop here* 
Something tells me plainly of what is soon to come." 

His wife expressed great surprise ; and the tears came 
into her eyes as she ran rapidly over, the long past and 
tried vainly to pierce the dark future. 

•* I had hoped," he continued, " to live to send my oldest 
boy to college, and fit him for the calling that has such 
strong claims on him ; but even that may be denied me. I 
cannot tell. Let God do every thing in his wisdom. It is 
not for us to complain. I bear my own conscience abun- 
dant witness that I have endeavored to do nothing more 
than my duty. I find that some think I have done more 
than this ; but I am responsible to my own conscience* 
which is the only judgment seat within my heart. My 
office is no common office ; and I have labored, with God's 
guidance, to perform whatever appertained to it. I may 
have come short, but not knowingly.' 

"But your going cannot reconcile these differences,^ 
remarked his wife thoughtfully. 

"I do not know of a certainty that it will ; but that is 
the present persuasion of my people. If now I persist in 
staying, I should be as much guilty of standing in their 
27 
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light as if they really thought what they sat/ they do. No, 
I cannot consent to become their ruin. I ought to go. I 
must go. All sides seem to demand it, and I should do 
wrong to remain after my time of usefulness is spent I 
need not mention the influences that are made to bear so 
heavily against me, for that would do no good. It would 
beget wrong feelings. .1 only try to bow in resignation to 
my Father's will" 

It was very late when they retired that night ; but they 
had been to the throne of grace together for counsel in 
difficulties so great as these. 

A black cloud now rested over the parsonage. It seemed 
to have moved from the parish altogether, and settled itself 
only there. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

: PASTOR AND PEOPLE 

Mr. Joseph Bard heard every thing almost as ' soon 
as it was spoken — I was going to say as soon as it was 
thought What Mr. Humphreys was about concluding on 
as his duty in this sorrowful crisis he by some means man- 
aged to possess himself of. 

The plan Mr. Humphreys proposed to himself would # 
hardly suit the views of Mr. Bard the younger. It would 
rather diminish the renown of the victory he was hoping to 
achieve. So he called one or two others into consultation 
with him. It would not do to let the clergyman resign ; 
he must be requested to do so — as if he were finally 
driven away ! 

And Mr. Joseph Bard drew up a paper, briefly rehears- 
ing the unhappy difficulties that were distracting the parish 
and laying the single cause of their longer continuance at 
the feet of his minister. The document, therefore, went 
on to say that if Mr. Humphreys really felt actuated by 
the desire for peace, and with the Christian soirit he had 
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00 long professed, he would not hesitate to make any per- 
gonal sacrifice the occasion seemed to demand of him. And 
only as a condition of peace, and simply as a promise of 
their future welfare as a church and a people, was it asked 
respectfully hut earnestly of him that he would again resign 
his pastoral authority into the hands from which it had 
been received! 

Was ever a paper drawn more hypocritically, the whole 
tenor of young Mr. Bard's conduct being understood? 
Could any thing be conceived more insulting to a manly 
and honest spirit? Could there be said any thing more L 
cruel and cutting to a faithful and self-sacrificing Chris- 
tian's heart? 

The young man had too much native shrewdness — I 
will not give him the credit of any nobler feeling or quality 

— to circulate that paper himself ; so he put it into other 
hands and set it going on its rounds. 

If he could but forestall the purpose of Mr. Humphreys ! 

— that was his object. 

At first it was passed among the Bards and the friends 
of the Bard family. Men and women signed it together. 
Then, as its column of names swelled, it was quielly carried 
to those who had thrown their sympathies on the other 
side, but who were willing even to sink those sympathies 
altogether if by the means the old quarrel could be adjust- 
ed. And upon its being strenuously represented that the 
clergyman's resignation or dismissal was the only condition 
of a full reconciliation again, these men did not hesitate 
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to affix their names to a request that wqulfl lose theja 
Sf pastor with .whom they could cojjscieftt^pu^y iind no 
fault, and whom they already loved as. the/ could hardly 
love another. ^ .vTi., 

Mr. Joseph Bard talked with Doctor Je/in^ga about it.. 
. "I'm sure," said he, "that no good can come of his. 
staying any longer ; and you and I may not be able to. 
compute the amount of harm. I think it best for the 
entire parish that he be very respectfully informed of the 
present state of feeling. Of course he will ask for a dis- 
missal when he understands where the only remaining 
trouble lies." 

Doctor Jennings was an old and tried friend of Mr. Hum- 
phreys; and although he was in a measure reconciled to 
the loss with which the parish was threatened in his dis- 
missal, provided that act should certainly lead to lasting 
benefits hereafter, still his heart clung with its wonted 
tenacity to the friendship of former days. He had him- 
self engaged Mr. Humphreys to preach for the people of 
Brookboro' when Mr. Joseph Bard was yet a mere boy. 

So for a moment he looked steadily in the young man's 
eyes. 

" You talk fluently enough of it," said he ; "but do you 
really think you have understood all this, matter? Do you 
candidly suppose you know what is. being done at this very 
moment, and through your instrumentality ? " 

"If I could respect Mr. Humphreys as I once did, w ; 
was the reply, " I am sure I should be the last to think 
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thu6 of his going away. Bat how can I? Jast see wlutf 
a condition, we are all in-, and through him J* 

" Throug* Afca, Jdse pfe Bard ?* said the doctor, kindling. 
* No ; it fe ratitar through yo* — througil only your own 
means. The truth shaQ not be kept back about this mat- 
ter, especially if we have to sacrifice our minister. It shall 
all be tkMj cot as it may.'* 

The yottng man was a little disconcerted. 

" How do you mean * through me f * H he stammered out 

" Why, don't you know yourself, without the need of my 
telling you, that it was your own silly quarrel with Mr. BHm- 
ton — as good a man as Brookboro* has got, too -^ that 
began this business ? And what was it all about ? .Aary 
common man would have been willing to settle it on any 
terms rather than split the church, destroy the entire peace 
of the parish, and drive off a minister that's been settled 
here for twenty years and upwards ! What a wicked 
trifling it is ! No — I see well enough how it will end* 
and end speedily. But do not go to work in this way* 
You will have quite enough to regret, I can tell you, after 
you have lost Mr. Humphreys, without your thus driving 
him away." 

" I'm sure I do not wish to drive him off," said he. "I 
take the ground that it is only for the benefit of the parish* 19 

" Yes ; and now, what is it that makes it such a benefit? 
Why, the hope that after he goes all troubles will disap- 
pear? But what caused these troubles in the first place? 
What has kept them alive so long ? Who is the guilty 
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pBitj all through this matter? Yon know, Joseph iBard I 
You need not be told who it was.1; (iTotti oertainiyi^now 
\J^ai',yov^ ynmiaier was not the caude of.fth&ttotfble*?' : ? •> 
s\ ^Iteally, Doctor Jennings, I dea'tdtbiafcfl understand 
flm/ 9 -i.-, -, •:■ ;i. ;r;I ,,.;••• . ,.. M ,,, 

;] ^Then it's because I am. not plain ,etfqugb !:( Do yw 
wish me to be more so ? Can I be ? Do ycm want, me $$ 
tell you that, as soon as Mr, Humphreys has gone* the par- 
ish wlU'bfr in a worse state than ever?" ■ ..-, . [, ... 
^ <f £ do not think so, Doctor Jennings. I thud: it will be 
quite; th^ contrary.? . .,...#,!!.- 

tcADo you want me to tell you, too, that if, he goes he 
wall . be driven away — yes, fairly driven way — ** by the 
(palest and most wicked means it is possible to employ? 
Shall I tell you that the curse of Heaven will rest on a 
people that consents to so great a wrong ? Do you wish 
me. to rehearse to you how wickedly .he has been dragged 
ihto this miserable quarrel by these two parties, but by 
yourself especially, and finally is made to suffer, the inno- 
cent for the guilty? Shame on such practices, Joseph 
Card ! Shame ! I never thought I should live long 
enough to be a witness of them in this dear old town 
of Brookcon)'!" 

" Doctor Jennings," returned he, " you are greatly mis- 
taken in your opinion." 

( u In what opinion am I mistaken ? " he quickly inquired. 
U I wish you would tell me." 

" That Mr. Humphreys has been dragged into tiuVqnir- 



rej,,. JBte.gajnftdPty it - himself, volunftarity.; Itris thaii£ry 
thing that I cqmpjpijk of $ it is th*t whfchrtifc&e&ilm/nfis* 
c^qf. jjf f>e Jtad.jbqcni content tp go on and ■mind' bi&bfcn 
affairs^ p^om^e r jrou J^, would nevsr have heard <«rf any. 
ill feeling towards him on our part.. ■■ He chose to inter- 
fere, and to tak^odes j and this is what comes of it." • 

u No such thing, sir ! — no such thing 1 You know bet- 
ter !. Mr, Humphreys never opened his lips on one side or 
the other until the trouble made itself felt in the church. 
We set him over our church, expecting him to do his doty ; 
^nd he has tried conscientiously tp do iU Whatever may 
have been the nature of his reflections while the difficulty 
was. confined to its original limits, he never said one wdrd 
of it to any person living; that you well know. It wa* 
only when the matter made such progress as to force itself 
on his attention that he interfered at all. And this is 
what comes of it! And even if he does go, will not the 
questions still come up all the time before us, i Who is in 
fault ? Who did this mischief? ' Of course it will ; and I 
cannot say that I envy the conscience of the one who must, 
some day or another, feel himself convicted of all this 
wrong." 

" But this is hardly what I accosted you for," said Mr. 
Bard. 

" No, I suppose not," quickly responded the doctor. 

" Will you put your name to this paper, as a friend of 
general peace ? " 
.^Np f sir!" 
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\ And he turned hastily away frofii Ithe ybtog* storekeeper, 1 
aa& -walked off at a quickstep Wahfs^ntimeV T u '' 1 ' ^ iud * 
■ Mr, Bard nebct found hfmseirfti ttte'oto-e ot &r. Siiifc 
ger, the village lawyer, fiis n'anbfe ^aVfttibng fiie'' T ffi§{? 
written on the paper. : -■■«-■ "> r -»■"•■ ' - . ! ■ t hi 

a Well," eaid the lawyer, eying 1 his victor rather* satf& r 
fiedly, " how does the work get on ? " '' 

* O, nicely • — nicely, s?r," answered the oiner, 1 taking 
a chair. 

** You think yoct can forestall him, don't you ?* ^ 

^f'Look at my list of names," said Joseph, producing the 
pa£er on which he relied to accomplish his end. ' f } 

! The lawyer ran over the names rapidly, humming- aloud' 
as he did so. 

u All very good," said, he ; tt the best people we've got. 
I see you've got pretty much all there that's really neces- 
sary. You don't manage to get Doctor Jennings yet ? " 

The young man half averted his face, intending a ges- 
ture of contempt. ' 

u Doctor Jennings ! " sneered he. u What influence can 
he have ? I would rather he wouldn't give his name." 

u Then you have asked him, have you ? " 

" Yes," said he, hesitatingly, " I ashed him ; but Inever 
expected to accomplish any thing by asking." 

"He refused, did he?" 

"Out and out." 

"Just like him ! Terribly obstinate, I declare! As ob- 
stinate a man as we've got in all the parish. But no 
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mailer. We're too- strong even for him. There: are^all 
the inbsfcfciBal peopled the village on your Est, I see; and 
that is enough." 

.■•:*TTe8, and aft {he mill people besides — owners and 
operatives/* •:-•':/ ;'.!*'- ■ •-. ->s 

.- "« Well/ tfcat certainly Win do. I hare no fears \*nj» 
further." ■■'>■■.■ >. j 

* And what — to stop and ask one simple question — was 
the cause of Mr. Sanger's prejudice against Mr. Ffaifr* 
phreys ? Why should he sympathize so much more deeply 
with the Bards and their peculiar interests than with' l&y 
fcher party? ■ V^"'- 7 . 

It is humiliating to he obliged to record such things* 
against even such a weakness as human nature. Mr. San- 
ger had never forgotten, and Beyer would forget, what he 
considered Mr. Humphreys' unjustifiable interference in 
the matter of Mr. Chatmcey, the poor man who was thrown 
into jail by his instrumentality. From that day forward 
he had hated the minister with a mortal hatred? a»$ 
though he suffered his real feelings to lie concealed be- 
neath the covering of external respect for Mr Humphreys, 
he yet inwardly resolved to employ the first opportunity 
that offered for the complete gratification of his revenge. 
The time, he thought, had finally come. 
. ■ Mr. Joseph Bard and he indulged in quite a protracted 
conversation on the chances of success for their plan, at the 
end of which they separated in a full conviction and -as* 
surance that what they had purposed so seriously could by 
no accident miscarry. 
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IlcThe; petition, or request, w»s\fu^y duly i signed.- :TbB 
bftzt;tki0g was, to get it fairly into the- Rands' cITMn'HuHk 
phreys. •■■-• -.« Inii; 

LiJ&Ir, Bard thought of several trays iJbuRijid one eTShem 
seemed altogether to suit him. At last he struck upoir the 
Resign pf enclosing it in letter form and dropping, it in the 
post office, which was in his own store ! r *..';?^ 

?J -Bo he <$d. When Mr. Humphreys next came. in, th&e- 
fi^re, and called for his mail, who but Mr* Joseph Bard*a 
O^m self should hand him this identical document ! <<!<. 

v 'Sir* Humphreys took it and opened it' before him. Th* 
young man partially slunk behind the office boxes, and «JT0d 
&e ; clergyman through the little glass windows. He saw 
tfee color rush into Mr. Humphreys' face, And then as sud- 
denly leave it. The paleness terrified him. 
^iThe clergyman saw at a glance the tenor of the mis- 
sive,, and involuntarily threw a look at Mr. Bard, who, 
tras still perched behind the office boxes. It was a look 
&U of, sorrow and reproach. Might it not be pardoned 
to human nature if it was also a look of profound and un- 
speakable disgust f 

•j Immediately Mr. Humphreys left the store for home. 
. Mr. Joseph Bard enjoyed telling it all over to his- wife 
that evening ; and Lucy, in turn, was too communicative to 
keep it from her mother ; and both Mrs. Burroughs and 
Mrs. Bard compared feelings on the subject to their full 
and complete satisfaction. 

u Now we shall see tf we can't have another minister*.* 
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said Lucy ; and her mother, and her mother-in-law, and 
all her friends echoed the sentiment — expression, tone, 
and ail. 

Until the moment when 3Ir. Humphreys carefully read 
the written request of his parish for his withdrawal, signed 
by one of the church deacons, too, he had been utterly ig- 
norant of so decided and general a wish for his dismissal 
He had heard, to be sure, reports enough of the great dis- 
satisfaction of some ; and he had known that some thought 
his voluntary withdrawal the only condition of a general 
peace ; but never until now had he been willing to believe 
that his dismissal was so positively desired, and that,, too, 
by nearly all the members of his parish. It was time he 
made up his mind now at once. 

He had nearly determined to ask for a dismissal before, 
setting forth at the same time the circumstances that led 
him to this step ; but still he had delayed doing so. Now, 
however, the atfair assumed a different aspect. He was 
especially requested to offer his resignation! ^here was 
no further alternative left him. He was really forced to 
do now what he had been prayerfully hesitating to do for 
so long ! 

O, it is impossible to describe the anguish that rent his 
soul as he looked rapidly back over his past life here in 
Brookboro', and reviewedjiis whole course, and then took 
into his thoughts the reality that was now upon him ! In- 
gleside was truly a place of mourning ; not because of the 
trials that were to come, for God could abundantly provide 
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against them; but because of the mistaken perverseness 
of the people. ' He loved this people, and had loved them 
for years. His heart was entirely bound up in them and 
their highest welfare. He had striven for long years to 
make himself acceptable to them, and, above all, to make 
both them and himself acceptable with God. Yet he did 
not repine; it was no part of his duty. His path was 
plain before him, that he need not hesitate how or where 
to go forward. 

Immediately he sent in his resignation to the church, 
setting forth the unhappy causes that led to it, and bewail-' 
ing the calamity that was to separate him from a people he 
had so deeply loved. The church held an early meeting 
and discussed freely the subject of accepting his resigna- 
tion. Doctor Jennings was there, and had much to say in 
his forcible way about the matter. He condemned the 
whole quarrel and those who were the guilty causes of it ; 
yet he would not obstinately .persist in urging Mr. Hum- 
phreys to stay if he thought his usefulness was at an end. 

The resignation was finally accepted, and Mr. Hum- 
phreys was notified that his people were ready to dissolve 
the connection that had bound them so long. 



CHAPTER XXXVIl. ----- 

THE FAREWEtt SERMON. 

On the Sunday afternoon when it was given- eta* thftt 
Mr. Humphreys would preach his "farewell," the little 
meeting house was crowded with people. 

It is not necessary that I should attempt to specify all 
the peculiar motives that collected so many more there than 
usual, for that would be apparent enough <m the feoe ^f It. 
They were all there, however. Even those who had ftr 
some time hitherto steadily refused to hear -the gospel 
preached by their faithful pastor now flocked to the chtttcfc 
to hear his last words, as if they enjoyed their own inde- 
scribable and unenviable triumph. 

The Bards were ont in all their force. The old family 
seats, so long vacant, now were filled. Mr. Israel Baid 
and his wife, Mrs. Joseph Bard, her husband, and Mrs. 
Burroughs, and' all their friends far and near, especially 
they who had shown themselves 6uch during this unhapfty 
difficulty. Even Esquire Sanger came out to hear what 
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Mr. Humphreys could have to say for himself, as he ex- 
pressed it. 

Those who truly loved their minister, whose hearts were 
altogether free from the guile this quarrel had engendered, 
and who firmly believed that the best and only way to 
unite the church again was by means of this great sacri- 
fice of their pastor, — they were present in large numbers. 
The honest, sincere, simple souls, whom the faithful shep- 
herd had fed and, nourished from week to week and from 
year to year, — they came with sorrowful feelings, knowing, 
■JJfflt pot able fully to realize* thai they were about to WMler- 
£o a heavy loss, and one that might, in their day. at laagj, 
be irreparable. ....■• ^ >■* f 

An electrical -sensation continually passed through every 
t tto&ire* All seemed to feel that the occasion was one, of 
.deep. and strong excitement. During the prayer, which 
was pronounced in the usually calm and meek tones of the 
clergyman, this strange - feeling began visibly to assert its 
i presence* As he appealed so earnestly to God, the Father 
©C-all, for direction and guidance for this little flock that 
was so soon to be without a pastor, his words melted the 
hearts of the truly devout and trustful, and tears ran plen- 
tifully from their eyes. He besought God's peculiar bless- 
ing on the church every where, and on this little* branch of 
bis church, too. He committed them to his fatherly care, 
vthat would not willingly suffer even a single one to go 
mstray. O, if Mr. Humphreys had ever seemed lacking ip 
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fervor and faithfulness before, what must they all have 
thought of him now ? 

After the hymn, which sounded more solemn and sad to 
his ears, and to all ears, than hymn had sounded in that 
little church for years, he slowly and deliberately rose from 
his scat and announced his text His face was extremely 
pale and careworn ; and as his eyes dropped casually on 
his family, gathered sorrowfully in the •ancient pew just 
beneath the pulpit, his very looks challenged the sym- 
pathy of those over whom his words might have had no 
iufluence. 

His text was from the Second Epistle of Paul to tfee 
^Corinthians, the sixth chapter and third verse — "Giving 
no offence in any thing, that the ministry be not blamed." 

After rehearsing the circumstances under which Paul 
wrote his inspired letters to the Corinthians, while yet they 
were a small and feeble church, he proceeded almost 
immediately to make application of the words he had 
quoted to the condition of things in our humble church at 
Brookboro'. 

I shall not follow him through the whole of his discourse ; 
that were needless. But herewith are given a few extracts 
from it, that may be edifying to my readers at large, even 
if they failed of their proper effect upon some of those 
who sat and heard them on that day: — 

" Whenever differences arise among a people, they should 
be quelled by the earliest and most strenuous exertions. 
Especially is this true when such differences begin between 
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tboee of the same religious household. Therein is the 
world otfly to know that our walk is holy — is entirely 
distinct from theirs. Shall they have it in their mouths 
to say of us that we in no wise differ from them in our 
practices ? Then what becomes of this Christian profes- 
«pn of ours ? Of what worth is our show of faith except 
as a mere show — except as a gloss for actions that bring 
.discredit and disgrace upon the sacred cause of Christ — 
except as a visible bond to hold partisanship together, and 
beget no better fruit than hypocrisy and deceit ? 

" No man can tell at the outset where a little anger may 
mrvj him. No one can pretend accurately to foresee the 
.results to which the malice that is not crushed at once will 
not lead. The human heart, prone to error as it is every v 
day, unaided of Him who is only able to give us strength 
as we need, is nothing but pride and folly. He who boasts, 
whether publicly or within himself, of his own ability to 
sustain himself, is already an open enemy to God and a 
downright foe to all his fellow-men. Charity is at the very 
foundation of true piety, and not more of piety than of 
those kind and affectionate sentiments that serve to hold 
the social condition together. Charity endureth long — 
suffereth all things — is not puffed up. It is meekness ; 
and meekness is love*. Unless the Christian possesses this, 
his profession is vain and his faith is empty. 

" Brethren, it is always an easy thing to begin a differ- 
ence ; but it is not so easy to check it where you would be 
.glad to check it. Once fan a flame, and you cannot tell 
28 
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where its ravages will stop. To commence * ^nacrel, 
.whether upon, trivial or important. pretext*,** tafetigPteUy' 

: of that which, no? man, especially no Cbrigipa jpaan, would 
■venture upon* And if quarrels am to. be prevented, in 
their very beginning, rather than allowed U> run oja/.till 
great sacrifices are required to heal them, all bickerings, 
envyinga, strife, and malice mast be early and thoroughly 
eradicated from the heart Nothing short of Upus. will |do. 
All other measures are vain, for they aim at results that 
are totally unattainable through these means. . 

"First pray* God that you may have the 6trepgth and 
the courage to crucify the old Adam, and then hope for the 
growth of the new Spirit Until the former is made dean 
and thoroughly purged from its corruption, the latter can- 
not see the true life after which it strives and for which it 
prays. There is. no fellowship between holiness and un- 
holiness. God and Mammon have ever been at open 

. enmity. You need not try to go through life professing 
devotion to Heaven, professing only resignation to God's 
will, professing perfect obedience not only to the letter bat 
likewise to the spirit of his moral law, and still walking in 
no wise differently from those who are not known of God, 
whose delight is solely in l&eir own inclinations, passions, 
and desires. Be sure, be vpy sure, that your sin will find 
you out There is no escape from a condemning .con- 
science. 
. '< If, jmy brethren, you have charity one towards another, 

. > you will have all things else ; for without charity the rest 
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cJ3»0-*6 nothing* You will bear perfeet lore cue ^towards 
X^^t^rT Rtid *loveis tlwfalflllii^of ihe'lair/ Yoamust 
^'•leve-eaeh other as you love your t own selves ; and therein 
^wilf the law assert itself as, stfptfente in: < your matures, 
i' -A«d if there be lore, there can be no contention. There 
r rt&n then exist no strife. The soil of the heart will refuse 
; to grow eueh weeds in its bosom, and they cannot take 
■^ root nor thrive. There can live no quarrels. Your rela- 
tione will be those of unmixed happiness and peace. -But 
just so soon as disturbances arise, as they already have 
^-arken, know that your profession is vain and your faith is 
=* Vain. Know it from that single thing alone. You are 
'• not then Christians, even though you may still call your- 
selves so. You are not then obeying the gospel of Christ, 
which every where on its illumining pages rebukes you for 
your practices. You do disgrace to that gospel, and that 
knowingly, too. You invite the severest penalties of an 
offended God, who would not that even the little ones 
: should stumble by your means. 

"The devoted servant of God should be ready at all 
times to take up his cross and follow patiently on after the 
example of his Lord Jesus. He has no right to repine or 
murmur at the hardness of his lot. Whatever is laid upon 
him is for him meekly to bear. Only in this way can he 
abundantly certify the sincerity of hit calling and the 
strength of his soul's great hope. 

" Brethren, let me' esteem it no light cross this day laid 
upon me that I am now called upon' to offer ^ou-nty sad 
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a*44Wsi jBlufitant; JarfiwelL It is a sore affictkwitoi my 
spUdt r-n lot me freely i confess at to you. My thought* cany 
rm>backwmnk<&& lkA t fm\$Q£ an unbroken- intercourse of. 
a. $cow (>fvj^e*l»T-nr:ati intercourse of < theianost familiar and 
endearing «bajad*r and full to crowding with its maay 
blessings; :I.£eel jkfaat.I am taking my leave of my own peo- 
ple They ana the people whom I Jbred in nay youth with 
all the *endarnese and earnestness of my. natures They, 
took me affectionately by the hand when ^Lavas* strJLyoang 
in the ministry, and encouraged me, under God, to greater} 
efforts in his cause. They received me and those so dear 
to me into the open arms of their love, where I might ML 
that I was safe from the world's storms and temptations*, 
And now they are about to let' me go again, as if the time* 
of my usefulness had expired. 

" My dear friendst, brothers and sisters, I cannot thank 
you sufficiently for all your kindnesses- to me. I cannot 
find language that shall convey to you a tithe of the feel- 
ings that gratitude and affection stir so tumultously within 
my breast* Let me simply say from my heart, I thank 
you* And let me likewise implore the blessing of our good 
Father upon every one of you and upon the cause which 
he/has seen fit thus to build up in your midst. I cannot 
recall our.many delightful and endeared associations. They 
bring ttears^ blinding tears, to my eyes, and stifle the free 
utterance *f my 'tongue. Let the past live only in memory. 
Let ^itsnkidueiaees Jive perpetually in your con&ieti. It 
owrodt whoflyndie^; it can never be altogether fottgottea; 
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yn Bfercwto^cpeais-I^havfl itried fata^ltyia^witk ffrayer 
toperforra m£ duty. God grant eadvoWW you can Say 
the same* It is ^blessed tliought' tMt tbe> 4ottBtiou«&tti$ 
of dot j performed* (coupled with a never^ymg trust irf; 
Hie Lord Jesus, is iufficient to throw- a Waa© bf tight into* 
the very corners of our darkest afflictions* arid tor cheer 
and encourage the heart in its fewest -deep of despond- 
ency. It is my most earnest wish, then, that this conscious- 
ness may bo folly experienced of each and of us hire* 
present -. .-. =*. 

<*I may have come short, brethren ; yet I iiave so labored* 
that my work might be finally acceptable. My standard • 
has at no time been a human standard. I have looked foot: 
a higher mark, where I found the prize of my exalted 
calling. If what I have thus wrouglrt among you has been, 
approved of God, then have I nothing* further to answer. 
But let my last words, if these are such, be, that not witt- 
ingly* no fc knowingly, not through recklessness have I run 
into error, but, if at all, because of the infirmities of the 
flesh which it will require, a life's warfare to overthrow; 
Let my last words commend themselves tto your belief 
when I solemnly tell you that I have ever borne and stilt, 
bear only the purest love for you all. You. everyone havar[ 
my blessing. I can leave you no .tncfrt' save the remiomy; 
brance of the faithful labor of a score aodmore- of. yeajau- 
When I go from among you, I pray tlrat at least jnj. ma*j 
tives be rightly interpreted. I trust theyAairei/beineAt wi 
time, other than those of the true Cbristia^jmiqtffctorj iEvtO) 
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if you condemn ine, do hbt, I beg of you, utterly condemn 
them. * - :i ' ""^ " ,;j '-■ 

* The' strength 1 bf'mjr days is gone. SPy energfes hard 
been freely and Entirety employed Inydnr highest servitjfi 
In this world*' they' can never be 'TecoVered again.- Ym 
have had their fruits entirely to yourselves. If it be"& 
that even one single soal has recovered from its blindri&& 
in all this time of my labor with you, then, indeed 9 h'inf 
reward ample and full. I ask no more bat tb'bci approval 
by that humble soul when its account is finally rerider^l 
at the great' day. »>-<i-oft£ 

u Brethren, I go from you, and you will see my Face 'M 
more. Still, I shall ever bear about with me my forme* 
love for you and for your highest welfare. You will always 
be carried in my heart* to the throne where I pray that 
we may all obtain grace and mercy when we most need 
them. Remember me, remember mine, brethren, in your 
prayers. Do not fail to keep it freshly in your minds that 
only love can make and keep you all united. Love brie 
another, then, in all humility. Resist the devil. Go often 
to your closets alone, and there commune secretly with 
your hearts, and pray for strength to the end. We sepa- 
rate now, but we shall meet again. Let us so live that, 
when that solemn day of meeting comes, we may all find 
room in those mansions which our Father has made ready 
for the blessed." 

' "When' the last sentence was spoken ' there waisr not brie 
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in al\.that congregation, who did not g^vQ free evidence of. 
his deep emotion. Even they who had taken up arms so 
vehemently against their . minister .now. fe^ iV melt,ed by the 
gracious syllables of love that flowed ftom t ljis lips. The 
elder Mr. Bard was affected to tears. His experience told 
him then what a loss, was that from which, all were to 
suffer. Mrs. Burroughs was sorely troubled* and thought 
of the firm friendship that once existed between Mr. Hum- 
phreys and <her husband. Lucy was shamed, so that her 
ffcce seemed covered with confusion. And Mr. Joseph Bard 
affected for a while to face it boldly through ; but even he 
was compelled to withdraw his pretentiousness into hum- 
bler quarters. The mill people were only astonished. 

But if the opponents of our good minister were thus 
affected, how shall I attempt to convey an idea of the feel- 
ing that swept like a blowing wind through the hearts of 
his early and still attached friends ? They wept tearswuch 
as had never flowed in that little church from their eyes 
before. Now and then a half-stifled sob of distress broke 
from some female lips that sent its echoes every where 
over the hushed congregation. There was hardly a dry 
eye among them. Old Doctor Jennings wept like a little 
child. And such examples were contagious. A stranger 
there on that day would have thought it the most solemn 
and affecting sight he had ever been called to behold. 

The day of final separation arrived. Mr. Humphreys 
had succeeded through a friend in procuring an academy 
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in an adtjomtng state, amd thither he was about to betake > 
himself. His fdmitut* and all his household articles were^ 
paekad and MBtioB. before to the diataat railroad. He>and 
his little brood were to follow speedily after. 

He went around (he pftriah, accompanied by his wife, and 
made hit farewell calls. Many gathered at his house to 
take their final leave. The rest he determined to call on, 
himself. Miss Buss had been there ; but still he wanted 
to walk with his wife over to the spot where he and Lucy 
Burroughs once walked on that pleasant afternoon of his 
first summer in Brookboro'. They went there together. 
But how different were his feelings now from the old-time 
memories ! 

And such as honest old Zack Wheaton and his sisters he 
did not forget, either ; nor good Mrs. Margaret Grey, long 
bereaved of her charge, Jessie Dean ; nor Mr. Chauncey, 
whose little flower died on the night when he was so cruelly 
committed to prison ; nor any of that host of poor and 
humble souls whose love for him was his own exceeding 
great reward. They all wept over him and over his wife. 
Their hearts were very sorrowful at thinking of his loss ; 
but they hoped God would make it up to him in the next 
world if he did not get his reward in this. He went away 
with their blessings. It was all the wealth he desired to 
carry. 

They were a sad group that got into the stage, one 
afternoon, from the piazza of Mr. Thistle's old tavern ; and 
there were many who stood weeping around them. Some 
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felt 4m' ff the parish itself had ceased to to. There weare : t 
fetiTtfbrds "-spfcltte? but those few, with -the looks, oadi.V 
sofc^-afttf whispefcs,' were volumes to thobearts) of hlUe*) 

exile8. ;"; 7 ''■■■• ■ v..,!..": oj '>!'.♦ Vf im'.].? ■. dil f^,' ' 

And Brookboro' lost its minister? latift fo»'<« long'tiait 
we felt truly that we were as sheep wftlsmt : k shephetdl ■.•»'.' ■" 

■ • • -.i --Hi? .vim 

' '■"•■■' ■ - *\t J!- i**fm i 

■' ' -. ' ■ "ii.1: w <.. 

• --niiil 
"■■»i" - ■•■*■- :.i : i 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



*'"-•''' ■■ DESOLATION.- ■ ...-;,■■ !> 

JiiJ 1- ■•'.-..:• •!<!«:•'*; 7i 

_ n J^T,0, a lonely school room, whose echoes, called v pp/£0 
sa^ly his first experience in teaching, during those eajty 
yWrftuVh^n; he studied for his profession and when.be 
learned to love the simple beauty of her who ; had now for 
so long; been his faithful] wife,, he again went. But it could 
hardly be said that he fell to his new work with any 
bounding, of his energies. or, any exultation of, his spirits. 
He was not able, even with the assistance of friends,, Jo 
secure a very large number of pupils ; so he was compelled 
to solicit a few boarders in his family to make up the defi- 
ciency in his revenue ., They were all pupils, however, 
whom he could thus have . under his immediate training 
and care* The village , where the academy was located 
was a very quiet spot* into which few strangers might be 
expected to come except for the single object of educajjiflg 
th^mja^Jy.e^ Mr. Humphreys did not dare nor did he wish 
tolaydpyn any very extended plans for the rest of his 
life. All he desired was to make himself useful wherever 

(448) 
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he might happen to be called. He hoped to find an ade- 
quate support for himself in his calling, and tried to labor 
assiduously for the improvement of those who were com- 
mitted to his care. 

But yet it was quite easy to see that there had set in a 
disease into his heart that no medicine could ever ex- 
pect to drive away. From the day be turned his back" 
sorrowfully on the people he loved so devotedly he was 
in all respects a changed man. He found himself utter- 
ly unable to rally the strength of former years for his 
ttew^work. It was impossible for him to excite arid 'con- 
centrate his interest as he felt he ought to do on the $feiefc£ 
<K>n to which he had resorted. The fire of h& jrotfngefc 
years was burned out. •'• *•-» " ir? * 

Ah, more — more than this, life-' wag a broken-hearted 
man ! *■ -'' l ■' j '" • ■ 

Matters went on soberly with them for some time. All 
their efforts seemed but mechanical, and they could not 
Help reproaching themselves that it was so. Yet they 
could iiot help it. The great light and hope of their life 
wad gone out. Their faith still glowed arid warmed their 
hearts ; yet nothing could lift the heavy burden of sorrow, 
begot of the ingratitude of others, from the pobfj'w^a'k 
shoulders of humanity. They plodded on wearfly,loofem / g 
forwarS to little else than their final rest. Each'thdo^t 

— how could they well help it, with such a'severtf Wwdtt 1 ? 

— that his and her part had been quite pfcrrbMe&-4^that 
the day of usefulness was finally over. ,l ,fl i,A • 3 » i 



« 



UA ont 

< ;AUbed,lhe esdoBtnboj* *as placed soon in >W'st$W*fl&* 1^ 
^Wapfromotbo immediate influence and^oo^fla^nsbipof l 0f 
Ua jMfoenJty the i early project of educating him at cbftege 
baling (been abandoned. The incotoenraa not sufficient) 16 V 
warrant the: expenditure ; and if it happened to be just \ 

wbm± tt ,was of * very uncertain and precarious nature j bo 
itlwoiild be. unsafe to depend upon that. Alfred had* been 
fftddtiful child always, and his parents hoped io see hint a 
ueefal and estimable citizen. Having -gone -through just 
thai trying scene he had, too, he felt an ambition stir Within 
his 1 breast to hasten and do for his parents all that might 
be; in his power to do. ' 'i;!j:/. 

( . The other two children still remained with their patents 
and attended school. The hearts of Mr. Humphreys and 
his wife were bound up in their welfare, and they labored 
now only for their ultimate happiness. They bad hardly 
any thing more to ask for themselves here. - r 

Mrs. Humphreys had never murmured or repined. 'The 
shock that she was called to endure at the period of fee* 
husband's dismissal from Brookboro' was meekly met, 1 alii 
silently she tried to bear her griefs. She even kept* b3fc& 
from her husband the catise of her sad feelings, or so much 
as their perpetual presence in her heart She thought 
they would but add to the fearful weight of his own bur* 
den ; and therefore her lips were sealed to even the light- 
est whisperings of complaint 

fifee bore on and on, and all the time silently; -'Such 
grief is always the most fearful. It wears in to 'the hear! 
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ttiPLslftftJwKejii others see it not, when even the sufferer's 
owuj fifcUJ* tim&\ know, it - not It , eat* < it* roankeirouB "Way; toy 
l^ftby jdegcees, deceiving not leMtbe vietminban-1te bo* 
beldetv Day by day her; spirits fe]lN**ida$fc by day she 
beearae weaker* She called in a imedioalz advised: Her 
l>usband attended' on her watchfully and aoxionsiy, Tamly 
Cftdeavoring to cheer, her heart, but never alkidikig to *he 
real? > <eause of the trouble. She finally took . to hern becty 
aqd tfeere : gave up entirely to her now serious • * illness; 
-tJfqr a time the school was broken up, and the |nipito 
-wjM&jhojae. Mr, Humphreys devoted every hour; of bia 
waking moments to the care of his wife. No man could 
be more devoted. He silently prayed for her restoration, 
that she might still live to comfort with the rich blessing of 
her love his declining years. 

t Jt.was an autumn afternoon when she requested that 
her children might be called in to her bedside. Alfred 
had already come home, hearing of his mother a protracted 
HJoess. Father and children were around her, watching 
fee*?, pallid countenance tearfully, and hoping that she might 
herself be deceived as to her condition. 

But no ; the decree had long been registered. 

She hoped she should meet them all again, in heaven; 
and on the wings of prayer she passed into eternal light. 

■ . . --.. • . -A* ■./• • . , !'..»>, 

Sorrows come not singly. ; ; .;> jjj»n .»-,-., ',*•»•■- -v> 

The winter wore away, and Mr. Humphreys w<o*e .away 

w^th it, too. Ere the late snows had entirely sunk iatQ4fe§ 
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<**riwa ' bdMbuif itfhfti pastures > and hilfaidesp Ai^iBifore 
; the fresh grass tprouted greenly down through tfierraHtys 
;»ad along lander the "walls and hedges, dud the reieasM 
^brooks burst away from their icy fetters to ongan* dap* 
their liquid Radius through the 4pea meadow lands, hb;iad 
gome to lie down by die side of her he loved su well in 
the quiet village churchyard, bequeathing to his sorgtauag 
orphans' no wealth but the wealth of a fcithfafr'texaliple, 
and beseeching them with ail the tender impnesKivteessof 
his dying words to walk worthy of their eaillngj and Hook 
• fbnvard in hope to a final reunion at the great dayvi) %ni 
O, how desolate were those* orphaned hearts ntswy? with- 
out father or mother to lean lovingly upon — *- wfchou&Uihe 
deepest sympathy they needed so much — without compass 
or rudder to guide them through the shocks of thisfrude 
world — young and inexperienced, yet holding fast to the 
faith they had learned by the example and precepts 1 of 
their parents! t : i . < ^ 

God grant it may carry them safely —safely through! 
There were two boys. They could at least try and «are 
tenderly for their sister. And she,— «» she must for *: time 
go among strangers, who knew nothing of the devotion ;hy 
which her own mother had so long surrounded her every 
8tep v almost her every thought. In her little sable suit she 
would abundantly challenge the sympathies of those who 
-knew her history; but all their sympathies were not a 
single drop to supply the deep waters of love that constant- 
ly overflowed from the heart of a mother* . v .» ,- 1 ; o: j. 
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si. :Pit j tiie orphans! Yes, pity : them indeed, J Godif&y 
ilkfim; for it ia.onlj he who cua Jttailjbd^^ettuniXhey 
IfeiDger for other food than wirat^thei^^(^:»iaocke*7 
:«£ words can supply.' They shufe. i^/jtw«iJriieaitai>fl©on 
I- Against the influences of Abiding ^ffection^ttJ^efia.tjhatafibc- 
ation is miraculously on^ered where, in humoa nature it can 
^jrarely or never be expected. ■■<.•'■ « ; r ;..,; 

. ix The family thus were broken up. Wretched fragments 
were they now of a once happy and beautiful whole I ,:< , 
i Joseph. Bard, had; your obstinacy any thing to do in work- 
ing this deplorable result?. — and all within four .short 
^years of the day when you thought you had achieved a 
noble victory!. 

It was after hearing of the sad death 01 our once faith- 
ful pastor and his wife, and after the expiration of a very 
protracted absence from quiet little. Brookboro', that I 
again returned to the village. Knowing the whole result 
so well, and remembering so freshly the incidents that in 
. their time had led on to it all, I confess it was with a 
.. stranger feeling than I ever had before that I went thought- 
fully through the place, reading every lesson that might be 
written in its forehead. 

And these were the records in which those solemn les- 
sons were conveyed to my eyes. ......■# 

First I called at Ingleside — at the dear old parsonage 
where we loved to gather, as if we were ali a, part of. the 
family there, too. The house was entirely etooLv , The 
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door was fastened, the windows were down* and the blinds 
carefully secured. Four years gone, and still no one living 
here 2 It startled me. 

It was a sweet summer's day, with blue sky overhead 
and pleasant green every where under foot. No time could 
have been chosen, even had I the entire control of my choice, 
on which to walk about so beloved a spot ; and yet no time, 
as it seemed, could have forced on my heart the feeling of 
sadness and desolation that was begot of every thing I saw. 
The bees were making a droning hum among the blossoms 
of the creeper that still clung to the house ; but the vine 
wanted the careful training of the "hand that now rested 
from its work and its device in the grave. . It had strag- 
gled about every where, rambling over the seats on either 
side of the little porch, and staining the floor with its 
crushed blossoms and decaying leaves. The grass edged 
along from its plat, and crowded on* the flower beds and 
over the front walk. The plum and pear trees looked 
ragged, calling for the blade of the pruning knife or the 
jagged teeth of the saw. , 

But the house itself, thus shut up alone, with no living 
being -to start a voice in its parlors or to waken an echo in 
its chambers, dismal and darkened, standing away from 
other houses, as if it could hardly keep congenial fellow- 
ship with them,. — it was this that so deeply impressed me. 
Here had been born hopes such as would blossom only in 
heaven. Here had fervent prayers gone up, as sacred in- 
cense from a family altar, for the well being, of . the parish 
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and the eternal welfare of souls. Saintly examples were 
' here set, the which, if only the rest should -faithfully copy 
them, would make the whole town round about rich beyond 
compute in love and harmony. ■ - ~ 

O, how could I keep back the blinding tears — how could 
I stifle the reproachful regrets — how could I help giving 
way to all the sad and bitter thoughts that poured through 
my brain while on that beautiful day in summer I stood 
alone and reviewed it all — the past, that could never, 
never come back again! 

I wandered through the village street, intending to walk 
onward to the mills. It was with no small degree of fore- 
boding that I saw the deserted condition of things. Few 
persons met me on my way, and those few looked more as 
if they were lost than pursuing any definite purpose. 

At length I reached the mills. 

My hands involuntarily lifted themselves, as a silent 
exclamation of surprise, when my eyes took in the whole 
picture. 

There stood the huge stone mill, to be sure ; but how vast- 
ly changed ! It seemed as if the smutty workers for Vul- 
can, the ancient Cyclops themselves, had converted it into 
a dwelling. The roof was gone — the chimneys had 
fallen — the windows were all out. There were no doors 
to shut out intruders or idlers ; and black, pitchy black 
stains, large and broad, covered the stone walls in great 
patches near every window. 

The mill had been burned ! 
29 
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I came nearer and viewed the . desolation. I -looked 
round upon the late owners' houses. They wer$ all de-. 
serted. There was nothing but. silence brooding about 
them. The vast masses of ruined machinery lay piled on 
the ground, having fallen through the burned floors, and 
there presented a terrible wreck. The noble stone mill 
itself, with its huge and high walls, 6tood out. against the 
blue sky of summer in bold relief* blackened and be- 
grimed — a lasting monument to the genius and power of 
devastation. „_ 

I afterwards learned that the mill company had been 
ruined by the fire, and were compelled to evacuate the 
premises occupied by them. They scattered in all direc- 
tions, — owners, managers, and operatives, — bringing down 
a loud cry from all sides about their heads. There was not 
living at this time four families, in all the houses that; were 
sprinkled along between that spot and the village street 

I climbed musingly about over the ruins, leaping from rock 
to rock and stone to stone, the whole picture stretching fore- 
bodingly out before me, when I finally found myself by the 
brink of my favorite little river. It really seemed to me 
to be never so glad, never so full of joy, as if it were spite- 
fully laughing at the wonderful destruction that had been 
wrought, and determined to assert nothing but its own frol- 
icsome supremacy again. To be sure, the great dam ob- 
structed its movements; but then it did not. work — it 
would not work; it would only leap, and,. laugh, and sing, 
swimming down under the shadows of the overhanging 
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treefc,"Or dashing and flashing among the rocks it wbiten'ed 
with ltd silvery froth and foam. ■ 

The little river was the only' thing that seemed glad to 
see me ; that heartily welcomed me back to the pleasant 
old haunts again. 

Inquiries through the village afterwards, united to what 
I was in the way for observing myself, told me of the fail- 
ure of Mr. Joseph Bard in business, he having incautious- 
ly risked a large amount upon the mills that were de- 
stroyed. It had all gone ; and he went with it, too. ' His 
father, out of his whole property, had managed to save life 
farm ; arid upon this he and Lucy worked hard, earning 
their bread literally by the sweat of their brows. 

Doctor Jennings was there ; but he was getting old very 
fast, and never ceased to bewail the irreparable loss from 
which the parish and the town suffered in the dismissal of 
Mr. Humphreys. The opposition fully agreed with him in 
opinion ; but they said nothing. It was their punishment, 
that, while they suffered, Bhame itself compelled them to 
suffer in silence, and so*«fll thSid&ore keenly. 

The village seemed entirely dead. There was no inter- 
est, no life, any where* If men happened 1 now and then to 
fall in with one' another* 1 as theyiotmged' lazily along the 
street, it was but to pick up a stray chip, whitde it to 
shavings, and pass silently on. 

There was only irregular preaching in the meeting 
house, and the flock of humble^souls went unfed.' Occa- 
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sionally a travelling clergyman consented to stay with them 
over Sunday; but no one had ever yet, since Mr. Hum- 
phreys' day, accepted a " call " there, and it looked now 
quite unlikely that for some time any one would. The 
history of the parish was a standing reproach unto itself 
the country round. Religious interest had subsided, or 
had died out entirely. Nettle weeds sprang up and choked 
the growth of the good seed. The fathers, of a truth, had 
eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth were set on 
edge. I could not help repeating aloud to myself the lines 
from Goldsmith's Deserted Village as I wandered around 
the place : — 

" Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 
Amid these tangling walks and ruined grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
* Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain ! " 
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